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U D l k* 

PREFACE. 


T HE large amount of work that has been done during 
the last few years rendered it desirable. In preparing 
a new edition of this volume, to do more than 
merely bring it up to dale. The author has therefore 
rewritten the book, thoroughly revising these parts of the 
previous edition that have been used, and the whole has 
been reset in a form that it is hoped will facilitate refer¬ 
ence. Those who have become accustomed to the 
previous editions will find that the same general plan has 
been adopted. The volume has been considerable en¬ 
larged, the numlxT of chapters being increased from fifty- 
five to sixty-eight- 

The author's aim has been to provide the student of 
photography with a serviceable cuiSc, helping him to 
acquire his knowledge systematically and reasonably as 
well as practically. As ail acquaintance with chemistry 
and optics is necessary for the study of photography, 
and all students have not taken up these branches of 
science, a few pages are devoted to the exposition of 
those* fundamental principles that are necessary for under¬ 
standing die subject. These few pages are not intended 
to teach either chemistry or optics, but only to make 
clear to the student the matters that immediately concern 
him, and to enable him to use intelligently the methods 
given in his practical work, Experience shows that the 
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PREFACE (nntinwJ). 

treatment of these subjects is sufficient for this purpose, 
though, of course, an extended study of them is to 1 ?e 
preferred. 

One of the added chapters treats of the develop¬ 
able image. The theory that light, when it produces a 
developable imago in an ordinary gelatino-bromide plate, 
causes any decomposition of the stiver bromide, in the 
opinion of the author, has long been untenable. A 
mechanical working hypothesis has been suggested. 

The chapter on measurements obviously touches only 
the fringe of the subject* If it were possible to write a 
useful treatise on this matter, the aim and scope of the 
present volume would render its inclusion here impossible. 

Those who are interested in the early development 
of photography will find many historical facts in con¬ 
nection with the various subjects, in addition to the 
chapter on the M Development of Photography " (Part L P 
Chapter IT) Specific references to original authorities 
are not often given, but the year is stated, and those 
who desire more information will naturally turn to such 
current literature of the year mentioned as may be avail¬ 
able. It is generally not possible, if desirable, to give 
exact references, because new subjects, as a rule, are 
treated of in many serial publications, and sometimes in 
many numbers of each, and very' often there is no original 
authoritative published statement to refer to. When it 
appeared advantageous and not misleading, references 
liave been given to publications where some subjects may 
be further studied. 

As both the English and metric systems of weights 
and measures remain in common use, both are given, 
except that quoted formula: are not translated. 
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PART I .—Preliminaries. 


CHAPTER L 

1NTHODL-CTOBY AN'D TO EEOISN'ERS- 
The term " photograph " is sometimes applied collectively 
to indicate tlie copy of any design or the pictorial repre¬ 
sentation of any object, in the production of which the 
action of light has formed an essential feature; but it 
is more generally restricted to prints which are themselves 
prepared by the direct agency of light, and impressions 
polled in printing presses from blocks or plates that have 
been made by photographic means are referred to as 
■■ photo-mechanical prints,” In this volume it is not in¬ 
tended to treat ol photo mechanical methods. A short 
survey of the chief principles upon which they depend 
is given, and there the subject is left. Those who wish 
to pursue it must refer to special treatises on these matters. 

Light is the characteristic force employed by the 
photographer. Alone, however, it is not always prac¬ 
tically effective. It cannot etch a plate, but it produces 
changes that guide the etching liquid, and. although it 
cannot make a negative, it gives the possibility of develop¬ 
ing one. tn every case, perhaps, where a photograph is. 
made, the action of light is supplemented by that of 
chemical reagents. 
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TO BEGINNERS, 

Before entering, therefore, upon the consideration of 
what may be coiled the science of photography proper, it 
is advisable to become somewhat acquainted with the 
principles of chemistry and optics. The student may 
gain his knowledge of these matters from the ordinary 
sources, and this is the better method ; hut those who 
have not the time or the inclination to study collateral 
subjects will find in the course of the early chap¬ 
ters an elementary sketch of the simpler principles 
involved- 

It is advisable for anyone who wishes to study photo¬ 
graphy from a practical point of view to begin to work 
at once, even though fie may at first be obliged to follow 
instructions that he cannot appreciate. 

Unless for some special reason it is desired to get 
only a hand cam era h the beginner is advised to practise 
at first with an ordinary belliqws-body camera mounted 
on a tripod. In order to work advantageously, it is 
essentia] that the apparatus be firm and truly made. The 
camera must support the lens and sensitive plate so 
rigidly that no movement of either is possible except by 
the manipulation of the photographer. The simpler the 
construction of the camera the better, so long as it has 
a rising front and a swing back, and even this lasL is very 
rarely necessary. It should be regarded as a scientific 
instrumentt so far as its adjustments are concerned The 
most costly camera may prove to be the cheapest, on 
account ot the wear that it will stand, if complicated and 
unnecessary contrivances are avoided. The camera is 
more fully treated of in a subsequent chapter in the 
section on Apparatus, With regard to the tripod and 
dark room lantern, reference may be made to the 
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TO BEGINNERS. 

subsequent pages wherein they are referred lo, and the 
selection of a focussing cloth, dishes, and bottles calls for 
no special remark. 

Having obtained some gdadno-bromide plates of the 
ordinary kind and of a moderate sensitiveness, the chapters 
on tff Exposure/' “ Development with PyrogaUoI/' and 
11 Fixing rt may be consulted for the preliminary work. 
Some of the most suitable objects to practise on at first 
are a itie-size plaster bust, $o placed that one side is more 
brilliantly lighted than the other ; or some very hold 
printing, such as a newspaper plar:ud ■ or, for out-of-door 
subjects* a church porch upon which the sun shines 
obliquely, so as to give a good range of light and shadow. 

As the preliminary printing practice, either bromide 
paper or pktinotype paper may be selected. The first 
ha- the advantage that it is developed and fixed very 
much in the same way as the negative, but printing on 
platinum paper affords a rather better test of the quality 
of the negative. 

These suggestions have been made especially for 
those who are obliged to begin their work without per¬ 
sonal assistance. Even a little help from a competent 
teacher will be found of great advantage. 


CHAPTER II, 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Photography as a practical art is not yet seventy' years 
old, though photographic processes must have been in 
progress on the earth before the existence of man. Every 
blade of grass bears u|x>n itself a photographic record as 
to hpw much of it was above the- groom! and how much 
below, for the green colour that is so familiar is only 
produced where light gains access to the plant. Some 
ol the effects of light must have l>eeji known thousands 
of years ago; but it is proposed here to refer only to the 
principal events that have an immediate bearing on the 
ai t as now practised, or on the materials used in connec¬ 
tion with it. 

The production oi an image by means of a small hole 
must have been known a very long time ago in Eastern 
countries, where the iliumination of outdoor objects is 
exceedingly brilliant and the Ulterior of dwellings generally 
dark. Aristotle, three hundred years or more before the 
Christian eta, refers to this phenomenon, Thi- earliest 
known record of the effects of mirrors and lenses in the 
production of images appears to be by Roger Bacon 
about a.d, raby. 

In rsyS, and subsequently, Giovanni Buptista delta 
Porta, to whom is generally ascribed the invention of the 
camera, appears rather to have popularised it. bringing 
into prominence the application of facts that were already 
known to a few of Ms contemporaries* and probably had 
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EARLY HISTORY-155^ 7*7- 

been known long before. He described the production 
of images in a dark room by means of a simple hole, and 
also by the use of lenses and mirrors. But Daniello 
Barbara, in 1568, appears to haw been the first to describe 
the use of a convex lens for producing an image in a dark 
chamber- Those who care to search further into the 
history of the camera will find much assistance in a com¬ 
munication by Major-General J, Waterhouse to the Royal 
Photographic Society, which was published in their 
journal for 1901 fxxv,, 270) r 

Bui it must be remembered that a camera is a mere 
convenience, and involves no other principle than the 
production of an image on a screen. It is, therefore, 
simply an arrangement for holding the image-producing 
lens or mirror and the screen. Generally stray light is 
excluded, but not always, as in astronomical work and 
sometimes actually in portraiture in the early days of 
Daguerreotype. Therefore, the two hands form a camera, 
so far as its fundamental principle h concerned, when one 
holds a lens and the other a piece of paper to receive the 
image of the sun or other object. 

In the sixteenth century it was known to Lhe alchemists 
that silver chloride is darkened by the action of light 
upon it. 

In 1727, a German physician, John Henry Schulze, 
accidentally discovered that a pasty mixture of chalk 
and a solution of silver nitrate darkened when exposed 
to sunlight. He was very much astonished and amused 
that light should produce darkness (though this fact was 
known some two hundred years before), especially as he 
was seeking to prepare a 7 phosphorescent substance. He 
entertained his friends by showing them the strange result* 


EARLY HISTORY—1727-1777. 

and to make it more striking he cut out patterns and 
words, after the manner of stencil plates, and by attaching 
these to the side of the bottle that contained his muddy mix¬ 
ture and then exposing it to sunshine, he obtained the design 
or inscription on the con tents of the bottle. He shook 
the bottle, and the design or motto disappeared t He 
particularly describes the precautions necessary to ensure 
the disapiJearance o( the darkened design, so that the 
entertainment might lie complete and the bottle ready 
for the next performance. Schulze has been tailed the 
discoverer of photography, but there is no evidence that 
he discovered photography any more than the alchemists 
did two hundred years before him, and he certainly had 
no notion of making photographs for their own sake, hut 
quite otherwise* 

In 1737* HeJlut showed that silver nitrate solution 
on |>a[ier would darken in the light. He did nothing in 
a photographic way with the solution, using it only as a 
secret ink, the writing with it being invisible at first, and 
darkening on exposure 

In x774, Charles William Scheele isolated chlorine (from 
hydrochloric acid by the action of the black oxide of man¬ 
ganese], and investigated its properties to a certain extent. 

In 1777* Scfoede prepared some silver chloride, and 
exposed it to sunshine for two weeks. He dissolved 
away the unaltered silver chloride by means of ammonia, 
and found metallic silver in the dark residue by treating 
it with nitric acid and precipitating the solution of silver 
nitrate so obtained with ammonium chloride.. He also 
exposed some silver chloride in water to light, and found 
in the water the chlorine that had been separated from 
combination with the silver. 
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EARLY HISTORY—i 777 -i8o2, 

Schede also exposed paper coated with silver chloride 
to a solar spectTOUi* and found that violet light had more 
effect than any other in darkening the silver compound - 
Some four or five years afterwards, Seuebicr timed the 
darkening effect of the various parts of the solar spectrum 
when projected on silver chloride—violet 15 seconds, 
green 37 seconds, red 20 minutes, and so on. 

In 1795* Lord Brougham, then a youth seventeen 
years o! age, sent to the Royal Society a paper* from 
which, Brougham afterwards stated, the secretary deleted 
a suggestion to receive the image produced by means 
of a hole in a shutter on a surface of ivory rubbed with 
silver nitrate, that the picture might be rendered " per¬ 
manent / 1 This appears tn he the furs! suggestion to 
apply photography to pictorial purposes—and a very 
crude suggestion, as the result would be a ** negative." 
tt is stated that Wedgwood obtained some of his results 
as early as 1791, in which case he had results lour years 
earlier than Brougham's suggestion. 

In 1801, J. W* Ritter found that the darkening effect 
of the spectrum on chloride of silver extended beyond 
the visible spectrum (the ultra-violet) and in tSoz 
Wollaston confirmed this observation. 

In 180a, a paper by Thomas Wedgwood (son ol the 
great Wedgwood) and Sir Humphrey Davy was read 
at the Royal Institution on copying paintings done on 
glass, and making profiles by means of nitrate of silver. 
Davy found that chloride of silver was better than the 
nitrate, and that leather was better than paper. The 
materials used were not sensitive enough to be affected 
within a reasonable time by the image oi a camera obstura, 
but some photographic prints were got by means of the 
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solar microscope. These experimenters failed to find a 
fixing reagent, although they sough 1 for one, It is stated 
that Wedgwood obtained some of his results as early as 
rygi. This is certainly the first known attempt to produce 
photographs as we now understand the word'—to produce 
photographs for their own sake, that is, as records of the 
things photographed. 

In 1810, T. J. Seeheck observed that when the solar 
spectrum was projected upon moist chloride of silver on 
paper* some approximation to the natural colours was 
produced* 

In iSi% Bernard Curtois discovered iodine. 

In 1S14, Joseph Nic£phore de Niepce began to 
experiment with photographic processor using ferric 
chloride and silver chloride among other things. He 
eventually coated metal plates of various kinds with a 
him of bitumen, exposed them in the camera for some 
hours, and dissolved away the unaffected and still soluble 
parts of the film with oil of lavender. He endeavoured 
to darken the exposed parts of the metal, corresponding 
to the shadows of the subject, by the application of iodine 
and other substances, and some of his plates he etched 
with acid. In 1827, Niepce submitted some of his 
specimens to the Royal Society of London, but wras 
refused a hearing, because he declined to give the details 
of his process. There seems to be no doubt that Niepce 
was the first to fix a photograph or " heliograph/ 1 as 
he called it. 

In 1819, Sir John HcrscM described die byposuh 
phites and the solvent power of the alkaline hyposulphites 
upon chloride of silver^ 

In i8z 4> Louis Jacques Maude Daguerre began 
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expert men 1 5, hoping to make permanent the plot tires 
produced by the camera, obscura which he used in his 
business as a scene painter* etc. 

In i#2& f A. J. Bqlard discovered bromine, 

In Niepce and Daguerre entered into partner- 

ship. 

In i 3 j 3 F Niepce died, Daguerre continued the 
work, and from using iodine to stain the Surface of bis 
silver plates was led ultimately to the invention of the 
Daguerreotype process* 

William Henry Fox Talbot is stated to have begun 
his researches in 1833* and in 1S39 he stated that several 
pictures of a country house which he then showed had 
been taken in the camera in 1S33. 

Daguerre continued to work with much perseverance, 
and in 1S38 attempted to form a company tu work the 
process that he had discovered. He received but little 
encouragement* so at last he laid the matter before the 
French savant Arago, who was delighted with it and 
described it at the French Academy, Through Arago's 
influence, Daguerre received from the French Government 
a pension of 6,ooo francs per annum, and a pension of 
4,000 francs was awarded to the nephew of Niepce, on 
condition that they surrendered their rights in the process* 
The year 1S39 is the most important of any in the 
history of photography. From that time photography 
was a practical art. The rL then kies that had seemed 
insuperable were overcome, and. although photography 
now is very different from what it was then, the differ¬ 
ences are in degree rather than in kind. The fact that 
Daguerre had discovered the key to the art that so many 
had sought lor in vain was known and discussed. Some 
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scientific men proceeded to sum up the possible methods 
by which the described results could he obtained, and 
so to get at the secret for themselves ; and others who 
had been at work upon the subject brought their results 
forward. 

The Daguerreotype process was pa tented in England 
on August 14th, iSjy, and five days afterwards it was 
publicly explained in Paris, and given Iree to the world 
(except Eiigland). 

In this year also, Fox Talbot described his process 
of " photogenic drawing," in which he used paper 
impregnated with common salt anti sensitised with 
nitrate of silver, and fixed the image with a saturated 
solution of common salt. He produced both negatives 
and positives. He also substituted bromide of potassium 
for common salt to get the sensitive surface. 

Sir John Herschel recommended hyposulphites for 
fixing, lie exhibited at the Royal Society photographs 
made by himself, one of which was a picture of his 
telescope, and taken in a camera. 

The Rev. J, B. Reade showed photographs that he 
had produced some year or two before by following 
up the method of Wedgwood and Davy, His supply 
of white leather falling short, he applied an infusion of 
galls (whence we get gallic acid and pyrugallol) to render 
nitrate of silver on paper more sensitive to light, and he 
fixed with hyposulphite of soda. 

And Mungo Ponton pointed out that paper soaked 
in a solution of bichromate of potash and dried was 
changed by exposure to light, and that the cliromium 
compound produced by light could not be washed away. 

In 1840, Sir John HersdieJ used the terms ‘positive" 
22 
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and " negative/' as they are now understood photo- 
graphically, “to avoid circumlocution^ 1 " He used glass 
plates to receive and support the deposit of sensitive 
silver compound, 

J. Goddard introduced bromine to be used in addition 
to iodine in sensitising the Daguerreotype plate, so very 
considerably reducing the exposure necessary to get a 
satisfactorily developable image* 

In 1841 K Joseph PeUval invented the lens that bears 
his name, and Voigtlander constructed it* By means 
ot this lens, ex|X3sures were reduced to one-tenth of that 
necessary with the ordinary lenses used previously* 

Fox Talbot patented his caJotype process, in which 
iodide of silver was used on paper, and great sensitiveness 
was obtained by means of a solution of gallic acid with 
nitrate of silver, and the scarcely visible image produced 
by exposure was developed with more of the same solution. 
One minute's exposure with an aperture of f/15 was 
sufficient for a building in sunshine. 

Antoine J. F, Claudel patented the use of coloured 
media, preferably red, through which the ,p dark room/' 
which was till then really dark, was illuminated. 

In 1842, Sir John Herachel described methods of 
printing with iron salts, including the production of prints 
in Prussian blue. 

In 1844s Robert Hunt introduced ferrous sulphate 
us a developing agent. 

In 1848, Niepce de St. Victor, nephew of the elder 
Niepce, introduced the albumen process, in which glass 
is coated with albumen that contains iodide of potassium, 
and the film is sensitised by dipping it into a solution 
of nitrate ol silver (the silver bath}, Herschd, eight 
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years before, had used glass plates to support the sensitive 
salt of silver, but with no film on the glass to hold the 
silver compound in position. The younger Niepce used 
a film (the albumen was afterwards replaced by collodion 
and then by gelatine), and produced the sensitive salt 
in the film as previous workers had on paper. 

In 1851, Frederick Scott Archer introduced collodion, 
which was first suggested for photographic purposes by 
Le Grey. 

In 1852, Fox Talbot described photo-etched plates, 
prepared by coaling the plate (or lithographers’ stone) 
with a mixture of gelatine and potassium bichromate, 
exposing under a negative, washing, and etching. 

In 1854, I he Art Journal gave an impression from 
a woodcut, engraved from a photographic impression on 
the wood. 

In 1858, 1 k$ Photographic also gave a specimen. 

In i86 4p B. J. Sayee and \V\ B, Bolton used collodion 
emulsions. 


And in 1871, R. L< Maddox used gelatine instead of 
collodion. 

.Many other historical details are given in subsequent 
chapters in connection with the subjects to which thev 
refer. 

This sketch of the early history of photography will 
perhaps be accepted as showing that it cannot be rightly 
said of any individual that he was the firat photographer 
or that he discovered photography. It was a case of 
slow development, as with most other arts and branches 
of knowledge. Many workers contributed to the progress- 
some less and some more. The position of photography 
at the present time would probably have been but little 
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different if any one of those concerned in its development 
had never existed 

There is, however, one whose contribution has often 
of late been belittled, who stands in quite a peculiar 
position. Daguerre was the first to lav before the public 
a practically useful and acceptable process. It was he 
who brought photography to the notice of the world 
and set it in a position from which it has never fallen 
back. Before the publication of his process, photography 
was only an art that a few workers were hoping to se't 
upon a satisfactory basis. From 1S39 it has been a prac¬ 
tical method of record-making. Moreover, Daguerre was 
a man alone. How much he owed to the elder Niepce 
will perhaps never be known, but it seems highly probable 
that if Daguerre bad never lived the Daguerreotype 
process would have remained unknown, and, instead of 
photography assuming a sudden practical importance, its 
gradual development would have continued until it 
slowly forced itself into the position that it was destined 
to occupy- 


CHAPTER III. 


PRELIMINARY CHEMICAL MATTERS- 

The chemical action of light is universally tnowu, though 
perhaps not often recognised- In our houses* it is usual 
to draw down the blinds to prevent the fading of the 
curtains and carpets ; and the bleaching action of light 
was usefully employed before chlorine compounds in 
the preparation of cotton fabrics. Shortly before the 
Christian era. Pliny observed that yellow wax lost its 
colour by exposure to light. The destruction of colour, 
however, is not characteristic of the chemical action of 
light, for it has already been shown that chloride of 
silver is darkened by exposure, and that the green colouring 
matter of plants, the chlorophyll is not produced in the 
roots which are below ground, nor in the plant at all if it 
is grown in the dark. Light causes the separation of 
chlorine from its compound with silver, but it causes 
chlorine to combine explosively with hydrogen if the two 
gases are mixed acid placed in the sunshine. Hence* light 
most not 1 >e regarded as either a maker or a destroyer 
of compounds, as bleaching or producing colour. It is 
simply a force, and the change that it causes depends 
entirely upon the circumstances of the case. When it 
brings about a chemical change, it disturbs the stability 
of what it acts upon, and the resulting substance may be 
darker or lighter, it may be more or less complex* than 
the original. 

Whether chemical action is produced by tight, as in 
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CHEMICAL CHANGES. 


photographic printing, or by other substances (they are 
called reagenLs " in chemical language), as in develop¬ 
ing, or whether it takes place spontaneously (the cause 
not being very obvious), the change or reaction proceeds 
according to the same general rules. 

All substances must be either compounds or elements* 
Every compound can be decompose^ that ss, pulled to 
pieces* and can tie built up From its constituents ; but 
the elements cannot be decomposed. If, for example, 
a few of the crystals of chloride of gold were heated to 
redness, this compound would he decomposed—that 
is, the gold and the chlorine would separate from one 
.another - but whatever id done to a piece of iodine, or 
of silver* it is impossible by any known means to get 
anything whatever but iodine from the iodine, or silver 
from the silver. They may be ground up x melted, or 
volatilised, but the iodine always remains iodine, and 
the silver is always silver. 

An element cannot suffer chemical change ; when it 
enters into a chemical action, it must combine with some¬ 
thing else. When a silver plate is sensitised for the 
production of a Daguerreotype it is exposed to the vapour 
of iodine, and the sensitive film is produced by the com¬ 
bination of the silver and the iodine. In this case* two 
elements combine to form a compound. 

There arc rirctiins lances, however, that sometimes 
make it inadvisable to use the simple element when it 
is desired to get a compound containing it If an over 
dense negative is to be reduced by changing a part of 
the silver image into chloride of silver, that hyposulphite 
of soda may dissolve it away, this change could be pro¬ 
duced by applying the element chlorine. But chlorine 
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acts very vigorously in combining with other things, and 
would probably spoil the negative* The stiver, moreover, 
cart very readily take chlorine from the compound of 
chlorine with iron, called ferric chloride or per chloride 
of iron, leaving the iron with less chlorine ; and as thi* 
compound is very much less likely to injure the negative, 
it is a preferable reagent to the simple chlorine. An 
element wall often fonn a compound by taking what it 
combines with out of another compound- 

Compounds invariably have very different properties 
from the elements of ivhich they are composed. Sulphate 
of iron, for instance, contains the tough metal iron, the 
yellow sulphur, and gaseous oxygen, but the compound 
is not tough, nor yellow, nor gaseous. Pyrogaltol is a 
compound of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen ; and, although 
each of these dements can be easily got out of it, so long 
as they remain joined together their individual characters 
are entirely lost—the compound bears no resemblance 
whatever to any of its constituents- 

Elements. There are seventy-eight dements bmwn 
at the present time, but the greater number of these are 
not of sufficient importance to the photographer to make 
it worth while to introduce them here. It is the custom 
ol chemists to indicate the elements by their initial letters, 
or by the initial letters of their Latin names, sometimes 
adding a second letter to avoid confusion. And these 
11 symbols" do not stand merely for the elements, but 
for a definite proportion by weight of each ; for example, 
the two symbols which together constitute the formula 1 
of hydrochloric acid, Htl, indicate not only that the 
compound consists of hydrogen and chlorine, but abo 
that it consists of these elements in the proportion ol 


SYMBOLS—A TOMIC WEIGHTS-COMPOUb'DS. 


r.ooS part by weight of hydrogen to 35.45 parts by 
weight of chlorine. 

The proportional weights assigned to the elements 
are termed the atomic" weights, that is, the pro¬ 
portional weights of the atoms, and the symbols arc 
taken as standing for the atoms. In the older tables 
oi atomic weights, hydrogen was set down as the unit. 
It is, however, more convenient to calculate the atomic 
weights on the basis of oxygen— 16 , rather than hydrogen 

_ Ir f 0r the practical purposes of the photographer, these 

and other small differences may be safely ignored, hi 
the following table, the most recent determinations of 
the atomic weights are given, and in a second, column 
more simple figures that may be used in almost every 
case without introducing appreciable error. 
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Every compound has a definite composition which 
can be expressed id most cases*by a very simple formula. 
Thus, table salt or chloride of sodium is expressed as 
N»G, and this formula, in conjunction with the above 
table, shows at once that this substance contains 33-°5 
parts by weight of sodium and 35 -45 P ^ 15 weight 
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MIXTURES—EMULSIONS—SOLUTIONS. 

of chlorine. Corrosive sublimate, winch is written HgCl#, 
contains 200 parts by weight of mercury, combined with 
twice 35.45 fthat is. p,.n) parts hy weight of chlorine. 
The proportion between the constituents of any given 
compound does not vary, but commercial preparations 
vary by being mixed with more or less of foreign matter 
which may have been not entirely removed in the manu¬ 
facture. or which may have been produced by the decom¬ 
position or change of a part of the preparation. 

Mixtures, however, are totally different from com¬ 
pounds. Sugar and salt may be ground tip together 
in any proportions whatever. Two or more gases, such 
as nitrogen and oxygen, can be mixed in any proportions, 
and the same often applies to liquids, such as water and 
alcohol. 

Such mixtures as those just instanced are readily 
prepared, but when it is desired to mix a solid with a liquid 
there are difficulties that have to be overcome. Sand 
arid hardly mix with water, it soon settles down : but 
fine mud will remain in suspension for a considerable 
time. It is possible to get gold in such a fine state of 
division that it will remain for years before it settles 
down from the water in which it is suspended. 

An emulsion is a milk -1 ike liquid, having solid 
particles of such a degree of fineness in it that the ordinary 
methods of separating ^ulids from liquids are almost 
ineffectual. Ordinary filtering media allow emulsions to 
pass through them, and the solid matter sulfides very 
slowly. 

However fine the particles of an emulsion are, they 
can be separated from the medium that holds them, and 
they are still solid, but when a solid substance is " dis- 
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RECOVERY OF DISSOLVED SUBSTANCES , 

solved 11 in a liquids the most refined methods ol filtration 
entirely fail to offset a separation. A dissolved compound 
is not chemically combined with its solvent, for the pro- 
portions of the two may be varied within certain limits* 
but the union is something closer than that of a mere 
mixture. The dissolved substance may generally be 
recovered by evaporating away the solvent, or by 
changing the solvent in such a way as to rob it of its 
dissolving power. Collodion, for instance, is a solution 
of what is called soluble gun-cotton in a mixture of alcohol 
and ether, and the gun-cotton may be recovered In the 
solid condition, either by evaporating off the alcohol and 
ether or by adding water, because both alcohol and ether 
are easily volatilised, And when mixed with sufficient 
water they cannot dissolve the gun-cotton. 

11 is often desired to obtain one constituent of 
dissolved matter in a solid form, the nature of Che solid 
being quite a secondary matter so long as it contains 
the particular constituent for example, the silver in 
waste solutions. In such cases, it is convenient to Jl pre¬ 
cipitate ts what is wanted by adding something that 
will make an insoluble compound with it, as, for silver, 
the sulphide of sodium, which produces the black 
insoluble sulphide of silver* 


CHAPTER IV; 

THE AIK, OXYGEN AND ITS COMPOUNDS. ETC. 

The air, being invisible, is too often neglected when it 
does not make itself oh Erosive by its movements. It 
would often be better for photographic operations if the 
air could be excluded, but in practical work this is 
impossible. It is necessary- to consider its effects, 
therefore, and to take such precautions as may be 
necessary that it may not so interfere as to render one's 
work useless. 

But if fresh air is sometimes detrimental because 
Of its action upon the chemical substances employed, 
air vitiated by combustion or respiration is even worse! 
Photographers too often, in excluding light from their 
dark rooms, exclude the outer air as well. By so doing 
all who work in such rooms suffer by partial suffocation, 
which dulls their intellect, if it does not perceptibly 
injure their health, and photographic materials therein 
will generally deteriorate much more rapidly than in a 
well-ventilated apartment. 

Combustion and respiration vitiate the air in a similar 
manner, using Tip j Ls oxygen and producing carbonic 
acid gas and water. Although these products are heavier 
than air when they are cold, being hot when liberated 
they are lighter than Urn air, and ascend. The accuinu- 
lation of foul air at the tops of rooms indicates the method 
of efficient ventilation; it is here that an exit should 
be provided, while fresh air is introduced at a lower level 
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CONTAMINATION OF THE AlR 

in such a marmer as not to agitate and mix with the upper 
layers of unwholesome gases, The higher a room is. the 
more space is provided lor the foul air, and ventilation 
becomes less urgent. II sensitive materials must be 
kept in places where gas is burned and where people 
breathe, they should never be stored higher than about 
six feet from the floor. so that anyone walking in the 
apartment inhales the worst air likely to gain access to 
them. Neglect of these simple precautions lias given 
considerable trouble to manufacturers, dealers, and 
photographers. 

It is impossible to bum gas, or any ordinary com¬ 
bustible, in a way that will prevent the production of 
carbonic acid gas and w r ater or reduce the amounts ot 
these resulting Erom the combustion of a given quantity 
of the substance burned, No stove, therefore* should 
be used for heating unless it has an efficient chimney to 
carry off the products ol combustion. It would be well 
if all flames used for lighting were similarly provided 
lor, and this may become essential if the room is small 
or the ceiling low, unless the general ventilation of the 
apartment is very effective. 

It is easy to show that the oxygen of the air, that 
is, the active part of it, forms only about one-fifth of 
its total bulk. The other four-filths are nitrogen, which 
simply dilutes the oxygen* If a wet medicine phial has 
a few iron filings introduced into it T is shaken so as to 
spread them over its inner surface, and is then placed 
in an inverted position with its mouth under water, it 
will be found that the water will gradually rise in the 
bottle, until in a day or so it will be about one-filth full 
of water. The water that rises into the bottle occupies 
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the spate that was filled by the oxygen, and, the oxygen 
has combined with the iron. 

Developers absorb the oxygen of the air, especially 
when they are spread out into a thin layer as in a develop¬ 
ing dish, and the compounds produced are worse than 
useless, because they are often dark coloured, and Liable 
to stain the gelatine. Whatever developer is used, a 
sufficient quantity must be taken to allow for this 
deterioration during development. 

The air always contains carbonic acid gas. norm all y 
about ,04 per cent,, but this amount is much increased 
in ill-ventilated rooms. This gas is subsequently 
referred to* 

The water or moisture that is present in the air often 
causes the photographer much trouble in other ways 
than by the leakage of rain through skylights, or their 
breakage by hail or snow* The amount of the invisible 
vapour of water in the air Is being constantly augmented 
by the evaporation of water from the wet ground, as 
well as from the surface of oceans, seas, riven, etc. That 
a considerable quantity of water is really present in the 
air may be proved by putting a few pieces of ice in a 
tumbler of water* The glass will be cooled, and will 
cool the air that b in immediate contact with its outer 
surface, and the cooled air. not being able to hold as much 
water as it could at a higher temperature, will deposit 
water in the form of drops on the surface of the glass. 

The hotter the air is, the more water it is able to 
take tip, and as combustion and respiration produce 
water and liberate heat, the air of inhabited rooms often 
contains an excessive quantity of water. A cold lens 
or lantern slide brought into such a room will generally 
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become bedewed and useless for a, time. Wiping off the 
moisture is of but little use in such a case, as r if the article 
remains cold, more moisture will deposit upon it. The 
moisture is condensed because the surface is cold, and 
it is only by warming it up to or above the tempera¬ 
ture of the surrounding air that the annoyance will 
he obviated. 

There are some substances that take up water with 
such eagerness that they wilt absorb moisture from the 
air with which they are in contact, sometimes to such 
an extent that the solid substance becomes moist, or 
even dissolves in the water it has absorbed. Carbonate 
□f potassium and chloride of calcium are ^uch compounds, 
and on account of this property they are called 
* 4 deliquescent/' Substances that absorb water from the 
air obviously M dry ” the air. Strong sulphuric acid 
absorbs water vapour with greater avidity than either 
of these salts, but it is not always convenient to use. 
The paper prepared lor platinum printing will give good 
results only when kept carefully dry. and this is accom¬ 
plished by storing it in boxes that have chloride of 
calcium below perforated false bottoms. The chloride 
of calcium is mixed with asbestos, and tied up in 
muslin to prevent the tine particles from getting on to 
the paper. 

Oxygen is more abundant than any other clement. 
It has already been shown that the air consists chiefly 
of oxygen diluted with four times its bulk of nitrogen. 
Besides being present in the air. it constitutes eight-ninths 
by weight of water, and is doubtless the dement present 
in ihe greatest quantity in the solid part of the earth's 
crust. Flints are more than hall oxygen. This gas is 
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needed in an almost pure condition tor the production 
of the limelight, and for other purposes in artificial 
illumination. 

Oxygen is generally purchased ready prepared in 
steel cylinders* into which it is compressed by the manu¬ 
facturers. At Brin's works, oxygen is obtained from 
the air, after removing the carbonic acid gas from it, by 
pumping it into heated retorts charged with dry barium 
oxide. Under these circumstances oxygen is absorbed, 
peroxide of barium being produced* while the nitrogen 
of the air passes away. The supply of air is then stopped 
and the pressure within the retorts reduced by pumping 
machinery, when, without changing the temperature, 
oxygen is evolved and collected in a suitable holder. 
This cycle of changes goes on continuously. 

For the preparation of oxygen on the small scale, 
chlorate of potassium the must convenient substance 
to use, and by simply heating to a little above the tem¬ 
perature at which it melts, it breaks up into potassium 
chloride and oxygen. The chemical equation is written 
thus— 

KClOj - KC1 4- 30 , 

and signifies that one molecule of the salt yields three 
atoms of the gas. The weight of the molecule of the 
chlorate, found by adding together the weights oi its 
constituent atoms, is 122.6, and the weight of the three 
atoms of oxygen is three times 16 = 48, These figures, 
132,6 and 48* show the proportion that always exists 
between the weight of the chlorate of potEissuirn and the 
weight of the oxygen gas producible from it. The method 
of discovering the volume of any given weight of any 
gas is described in connection with hydrogen. 


PROPERTIES OF OXYGEN . 

In preparing oxygen for practical purposes, it is 
necessary to mix the chlorate of potash with about half 
its weight, more of loss, of ihe black oxide of manganese 
(sometimes called simply manganese}. The amount of 
oxvgen is not changed by this addition, but its evolution 
is rendered much more rapid, and the decomposition 
takes place at a lower temperature. The part that the 
manganese takes in the reaction is not certainly under¬ 
stood. If much of the gas is required a metal retort 
should be used, and in all case?- the exit tube should be 
of large size, and care be taken that it does not get 
stopped up. 

It should be noted that neither the potassium chlorate 
nor the manganese must be dirty from the presence of 
ordinary dust or anything that will bum. It is safer to 
heat a little of the prepared mixture first in an iron spoon 
or glass test tube, and if any appreciable sparkling takes 
place, the mixture must be rejected as dangerous. 

Oxygen is a very little heavier than the air* Com¬ 
bustible things bum iu it much as they do in the air, but 
more vigorously and rapidly T producing a higher tem¬ 
perature, because of the absence of nitrogen, and, there¬ 
fore, mote luminosity- A match with only a spark upon 
it bursts into flame when plunged into the p;as. The 
greater brilliancy of combustion when oxygen is used 
instead of air has often been taken advantage of in the 
arranging of xirtLlidal lights for photographic purposes. 

When substances are burned they are not lost, but 
new bodies arc produced by their combination with oxygen. 
When the material burned is an element; the product 
is simply an oxide ; and if a compound such as tallow, 
wax, or coal is burned, we may consider that each element 
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is acted upon as if il were alone. Coal T for example, gives 
carbonic anhydride (or carbonic acid, COj] from Its carbon, 
water (H-O) from its hydrogen, and sulphurous anhydride 
for sulphurous acid T SOj) from the sulphur I hat may be 
present. 

Oxides, anhydrides, bases, acids, salts. The non- 
metals, except hydrogen, generally produce by their 
burning substances that are soluble in water and form 
acids when they are dissolved- Such a compound of 
oxygen is called an 11 anhydride/ 1 Metals, when they 
bum, produce what are called ,4 oxides'" or "bases/ 1 
and these, if soluble in water, have properties that are 
the reverse of the acids. They change red litmus paper 
to blue, while the acids change blue to red; and they 
are slimy or soapy to the taste, instead of sharp and 
penetrating. These properties are termed " alkaline," 
and are exemplified in ordinary washing soda. 

If an anhydride and a base are brought together 
they generally combine, and the distinctive properties 
of both are lost in the resulting compound, which is called 
a " salt." Sulphuric anhydride, S0 3 (which can be 
produced from sulphurous anhydride, SO?, by adding 
more oxygen}, will combine with the oxide of sodium to 
form the salt called sodium sulphate (or sulphate of 
sodium P or sulphate of soda). The salt has none of the 
distinctive properties usually associated with acids or 
alkalies, and its characteristic taste is referred to as 
11 saline.' f The change that lakes place during its pro- 
duel ion in this way is expressed chemically thus— 

SO3 + Na*0 - Na*S 0 4 . 

If the acid is used, that is, the anhydride plus water, 
JS 



SALTS, ETC. 

instead of the anhydride, the water involved is eliminated 
as the salt is produced— 

HjiSO* + NasO - NaiS 0 4 + H* 0 . 

And if, instead of the oxide of the metal, we use the 
compound produced by adding it to water, that is, its 
"hydrate," we have this water also eliminated— 

HjSOj + iNaOH = Nas,S 0 4 + sH^O. 

Or, again, if the add acts upon a compound of the 
base with another acid, such as sodium carbonate, the 
carbonic acid or anhydride is eliminated— 

Hi 50 4 + NaaCOj = NaaSO* + COa + HjO 

This last is a very common method of producing 
salts, because carbonates arc generally cheaper and more 
convenient to handle than oxides or hydrates. 

There are some adds, such as hydrochloric acid, 
HCl. that have no oxygen in their composition, and that, 
therefore, cannot be built up of an anhydride and water. 
But all acids agree in containing hydrogen, and if we 
speak of a salt as an acid with its hydrogen replaced by 
a metal, we have a description that is universally 
applicable. 

Every salt can be made to furnish an acid and a base. 
AD salts are not neutral to test paper. Carbonic acid, 
for instance, is so weak an acid that it cannot neutralise 
the alkalinity of the soda when it joins with it to form 
sodium carbonate. This compound, however, is none 
the less a salt, for it has its acid and its basei 

An acid and a base can very rarely exist side by side ; 
they will combine to form the corresponding salt. If 
citric acid is added to restrain an alkaline developer, it 
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is not a case ol simply adding a restrained, as when 
bromide of potassium is added, but as the acid combines 
with some of the alkali to form a salt, that is, a citrate, 
the amount of free alkali has been reduced as well. But 
two or more acids, or two or more alkalies, can exist side 
by side, each as if the other was not present. 
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CHAPTER V, 

CONCERNING HYDROGEN, THE COMBINING POWER OF THE 
ELEMENTS, AND CERTAIN PROPERTIES OF GASES IN 
GENERAL, 

Water contains eight-ninths of its weight of oxygen ; 
the other ninth is hydrogen. 

Hydrogen is a gas, and it is the lightest substance 
known. Its lightness is exceptional and characteristic. 
The chemical formula of water is H 2 Q T and the hydrogen 
can be set free from this compound by passing steam 
through a red-hot tube containing iron filings or nails. 
The change that takes place b represented thus— 

3Fe -f 4^0 = Fe t 0 4 + 4bb, 

The oxide of iron produced is black, and forms a closely 
adherent him upon the surface of the metal, When 
carefully produced* this coating b useful]y r protective 
to the met a] beneath, and ornamental ironwork and 
culinary apparatus are sometimes treated with steam at 
a high temperature H the oxide produced serving instead 
of enamel or paint. This black oxide is the most stable 
of all the oxides of iron ; it wifi not readily react with 
acids to form salts. 

But it is far more convenient to get hydrogen from 
hydrochloric add by the action of sine. The metal will 
decompose the acid alone in the gaseous condition, thus— 

-HO + Z11 » ZnCb + Hj p 

forming xinc chloride and hydrogen ; but it is better iv 
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tise the aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid (that is. 
the 'hydrochloric acid '* of commerce), and to add 
this, a little at a time, to the zinc, after covering it with 
water in a suitable generating: apparatus The water 
dissolves the chloride of zinc produced, and so keeps a 
clean surface of metaJ for Ihe acid to act upon. 

Hydrogen will bum readily in the air, combining 
with the oxygen in the air to form water (HaO), 

m* + O 2 - 2H;0. 

This equation indicates the proportion that exists 
between the volume of hydrogen and 01 the oxygen with 
which it combines when it burns, because an equal 
number of molecules of any gas occupy an equal space 
under uniform conditions of temperature and pressure* 
Or, in other words* the volume of a gas* irrespective of 
its composition, is proportional to the number of 
molecules of the gas, if the temperature and pressure 
remain unchanged 

It is shown in the above equation that two molecules* 
of hydrogen combine with one molecule oi oxygen ; 
therefore, two volumes (pints, litres, etc.) of hydrogen 
will combine with one volume (pint, litre, etc,) of oxygen 
when it burns. This combination is gradual and safe 
when the hydrogen burns from a jet, but if the gas is 
mixed with the oxygen or air that it requires for com¬ 
bustion and a fire is put to the mixture, the whole bulk 
of gases burns almost simultaneously, the high temperature 
produced by the burning is developed suddenly instead 
of gradually, and an explosion results. 

01 all the gases that the photographer is likely to 
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have to deal with, perhaps hydrogen is the most likely 
to lead to accidents, and as coa] gas contains, roughly 
speaking, about half its volume of hydrogen, it is not 
very far wrong to say that whatever precautions are 
necessary in dealing with hydrogen are also necessary- 
in the case of coal gas. 

Diffusion* Hydrogen is not only exceptionally Sight, 
but in the movements of its particles It is far more agile 
than any other substance- If it were attempted to fill 
a vessel made of unglazed earthenware or plaster of 
Paris with hydrogen by passing the gas into it, the 
operation would be unsuccessful, because the gas would 
rapidly escape through the minute pores of the mater sal. 
Under these circumstances, as the hydrogen passed out 
of the vessel the air would pass in, so that a mixture of 
gases would be obtained in the vessel, and perhaps an 
explosive mixture. Minute holes or pores m gas bags 
or holders lead to similar results when the gas is not under 
pressure, and are very liable to cause accidents- A gas 
holder or gas bag that is not certainly in perfect condition 
may be saf dy used for oxygen, because this gas is slower 
in its movements than hydrogen, and will be useful, or at 
least never dangerous, when mixed with even a large 
proportion of air. 

This property that gases have of passing through porous 
substances is called 11 diffusion,' 1 The diffusion of gases 
takes place at a rapidity that is inversely proportional to 
the square roots of their densities or specific gravities. For 
example, in the case of hydrogen and oxygen, the densities 
are as one to sixteen, the square roots of these figures are 
0 ne and four, and reversing these we get four and one 
as the relative rates of diffusion of hydrogen and oxygen. 
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VOLUMES AND WEIGHTS Of GASES. 


Calculations concerning gases. As hydrogen is the 
lightest gas, it ts convenient to take it as the unit of specific 
gravity for gases instead of air.* * The proportional 
weights or specific .gravities or the simple gases are then 
expressed by the same figures that indicate their atomic 
weights ; that is, oxygen is sixteen times heavier than 
hydrogen, nitrogen fourteen times, and so on. And if the 
weight of a unit volume of hydrogen is known, the weight 
of the same volume of any other gas is easily calculated. 
As a matter of fact, one litre of hvdrogen measured at 
o* C. and at 760 mm. barometric pressure weighs very 
nearly ,09 gram. To take an example of the usefulness 
of these figures, suppose it to be required to find what 
bulk of oxygen can be got from a green weight of 
potassium chlorate. It is known that the weight of 
potassium chlorate is to the weight of oxygen as 122.6 
is to 48. If the calculation is made in grams, the hulk 
of gas is readily got by dividing the weight of oxygen 
by .09 multiplied by 16, the result being in litres. An 
alternative method of calculation that will often prove more 
simple in practice is founded on the fact that the number 
of grams of any gas represented by its molecular weight 
will occupy 22,44 litres at 0“ C. and 760 nun. pressure. 
This, for example, shows at once Irom the equation— 

Zti + iHCl = ZnClj + Hi 

that 65,4 grains of zinc will liberate 22,44 litres of hydrogen. 

If it is desired to work with English weights and 
measures, the following table will prove useful— 

One ounce or hydrogen | , J5S4 pints, 

(IT Sixteen ounces of meiwirt (in-! KaJIrw 

0 *y s en j i or UM cubic feet. 


■ Ike fact IlMl tha aimnk wrtefal ol hydro™ la Uvea >t r 

*1 =!.-e .liflCirt. btwt™ kTko inf*. 


fc iWIEIf 
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COMBINING POWER OF ELEMENTS. 

As an illustration of the way to use these figures, we 
will suppose that a gas holder or bag that has a capacity 
of three cubic feet is to be filled with oxygen, and it is 
desired to know how much potassium chlorate should be 
taken for the purpose. As 31.3 cubic feet of oxygen 
weigh iti ozs., throe cubic feet of the gas weigh 4.24 ok., 
which is the weight of oxygen required. It has been 
shown above that the proportion between the weight 
of oxygen and that of the potassium chlorate required is 
as 4$ to 122.6. Then, if 4ft ozs r of oxygen are furnished 
by 122.6 q*s, of potassium chlorate, 4,24 o*s. of oxygen will 
be yielded by 10,83 of potassium chlorate. A calculation 
so made gives the weight required of the absolutely pure 
and dry salt, and when the operation is carried oul perfectly 
and with no loss; therefore, to allow' for contingencies, from 
11 to 12 0,2s. should bo taken instead of ro.83 ozs. 

Combining power of the elements* Hydrogen is 
also the unit in comparing combining power. Some 
elements have, atom for atom, a combining pow r er equal 
to that of hydrogen ; other* have a greater, but none 
have less. Combining power is called 11 valency, 1 p or, 
less wisely, lp atomicity/ 1 The valency of some of the 
elements is shown in the following table— 


VAUJXCY OF ULBMBNTS, . 


On*, 

1 _ _ 

Three. 

F< ir 

Ftm 

Sul 

i Aa]iponIiirn 

BJntitau 

CW*-LI’-r 

SET 

iciiline 
lithium 
Mffnifv 
ipKHMftii'UBi 

iJ. an lira 

i.'uLl.LIULI 

CjJctMn 

WErEI 

CQPjBtff 

Iron Ln#J 
HifBMiim 
Mupuot 
Hrfcmrv 

I'Jdt’JLiLin 

SoufiUiun 
SiiLpSiuf Zliiz 

Aluminium* 

Chinmniii 

Iren 

1 rbmj&Ltf 11 a 

> Cuboo 

Mnn^aneH 

E'SjLU.uHi 

Suiphur 

IJi* j*i jnrn 

Niifngrn 

I'ti-j-.fciLuXui 

M4lSt4El»# 

SiblphiiT 

1 if anl-inm 


* A mnifjnam- Jh (rclbW Ux4Lb* h brtiJVB tlif «i eVqchU 
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COMBINING POWER OF ELEMENTS . 

The occurrence of an element in more than one 
column shews that it forms more than one series of com¬ 
pounds. In such cases those compounds m which the 
metal has the lower valency are generally designated 
by the adjective termination "ous iP to the metal, and 
those with the higher combining power have the ter¬ 
mination ** ic. M Thus ferrous chloride FeCU ferric 
chloride FeCl 3 , mercurous chloride Hgtl. mercuric 
chloride HgQj. It is customary with some to write two 
atoms of mercury in mercurous salts* and two atoms 
of iron in ferric salts, thus HgaCL and Fe^CU ; hut this 
does not interfere in any way with the proportions. The 
simpler method is sufficient* and equally useful. 

Sulphur occurs in three columns in the table, showing 
its condition in sulphides, sulphites, and sulphates respec¬ 
tively, Some of the dements that occur in the table 
only once are similar to sulphur in forming more than 
one series of compounds, but those not represented are 
either rare or of no interest from a photographic point 
of view. 

This table has many uses. If, for example, the 
formula of chloride of gold is wanted, it will be found 
that gold has either one or three times the valency of 
chlorine, and that, therefore, one atom of gold will be 
equal in combining power to either one or three atoms 
of chlorine, AuQ or A11CL3 ; but chloride of 
sodium always has the composition represented hy the 
formula NaCl t because both elements have an equal 
valency* The oxide of gold would be one and a half 
of oxygen to One atom of gold, but as fractions of atoms 
are impossible by the definition of an atom the formula 
becomes AuaOj i The formula of sulphuric acid being 
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COMBINING POWER OF ELEMENTS 

HjSO^, the expression tor any sulphate can be obtained 
by replacing the hydrogen of the acid by an amount 
of the metal that is of equal combining power— KtSO*, or 
CaSO^, because one calcium or two potassium atoms 
are equivalent in combining power to two hydrogen 
atoms. And so examples might be multiplied. 



chapter VI, 

WATER, PEROXl&e OF ITVDROGEN, AND OZONE. 

Water (H.%0) is the most important of ail the compounds 
that contain hydrogen, and is produced whenever this 
gas is burned t whether It is alone, or combined with 
other substances as in ordinary fuL- 1 . Water can easily 
be separated into its constituent elements, namely, two 
volumes of hydrogen to one volume of oxygen. Pure 
water, however obtained, has invariable properties under 
uniform conditions ; it is neither acid nor alkaline ; it 
is colourless, except in layers of considerable thickness 
when it transmits blue light- it is tasteless; it boils at 
roo* C (2ia° F.), and solidifies to ice at o° C. (j2* F.)* 
Water when freezing expands by about one-eleventh of 
its volume, and as it is impossible to prevent this expansion 
any dosed vessel filled with water is burst when the water 
is frozen. To prevent accidents to water pipes in the 
cold weather, it should be seen that there is room lor 
this increase in bulk on freezing, unless the freezing can 
be prevented. Water vaporises at all temperatures; 
even ice and snow give off vapour when the air is below 
the freezing point, but, other things being equal, it 
vaporises more rapidly the higher the temperature. 

Gelatine plates, carbon tissue, prints, etc., etc,, are 
dried by the evaporation of the water from them. A 
high temperature favours drying, but a high temperature 
without ventilation Is useless, for at any temperature 
below that of boiling water, air may be " saturated 11 
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WATER IN NATURE. 

with moisture. This moist air must be removed to allow 
drier air to come and carry off its load of moisture. The 
hotter the air is, the more water it can hold before becoming 
saturated. 

Water combines with many substances, often liberating 
much heat as it docs so. The slaking of lime is a familiar 
example; here the lime (CaO) combines with water to 
form the hydrate of calcium (CaHjCh), Blue vitriol, or 
sulphate of copper, is found as blue crystals which contain 
water (CuSCh, sHjG). If the crystals are moderately- 
heated. they lose their water, and the residue is neither 
blue nor crystalline. This water is called "water of 
crystallisation." 

Water is the most universal and useful solvent, and 
is never pure, because it dissolves a certain proportion of 
whatever it comes in contact with. The natural sources 
of water are supplied from the clouds, and even raid- 
water is not pure; it dissolves from the air as it passes 
through it oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, and other 
gases in less proportion, besides small quantities of saline 
matters. As ordinarily collected, it has also whatever 
it can gather as it passes over roofs and gutters on the 
way to its tank. River water contains, in addition, a 
modicum of earthy matter of a nature determined hy the 
soli over or through which it has flowed. If the soil is 
purely sandy, the amount ol matter imparted to the 
water is infinitesimal, hut gypsum (that is, sulphate of 
calcium of sulphate of lime, CaSO.il is soluble in five 
hundred times its weight of water. Chalk or limestone 
(that is, carbonate of calcium or carbonate of lime, Cat Oj) 
is not appreciably dissolved by pure water, but if carbonic 
anhydride (CD*) is also present it forms with the calcium 


HARDNESS OF WATER , 

carbonate tbe soluble bicarbonate ot lime (CaCC^, COi)> 
The carbonic anhydride is rare ]y lacking ; a little is 
taken up front the air, and more is furnished by decaying 
vegetable matter. Of other substances sometimes present, 
but generally in smaller quantities, may be mentioned 
magnesium bicarbonate and common salt* Some 
natural waters contain exceptional substances in notable 
quantities, such as iron, sulphuretted hydrogen, or saline 
matter; these are generally distinguished as mineral 
waters, and obviously are unfit lor use in photography. 

The calcium and magnesium salts that art taken up 
by the water ire the chief substances that make it ,J hard." 
so called because such water does not freely lather with 
soap. Any hardness due to the presence of bicarbonate 
of lime, and most of that due to bicarbonate of magnesia, 
can be got rid of by boiling to drive away the carbonic 
anhydride that has made these salts soluble, a id so pre¬ 
cipitating the carbonates. Tine chief constituent of boiler 
incrustations and the * J fur TJ of kettle^ is carbonate of 
lime. Hardness that can be got rid of by boiling is called 
■' temporary hardness. 0 The carbonate of lime can 
also be removed on the large scale by adding lime to the 
water, and then allowing the precipitate of carbonate 
□f time to settle down. This is Clarkes process. The 
lime combines with the carbonic anhydride of the 
bicarbonate ol lime, and changes the whole into the 
insoluble carbonate of lime thus— 

CaCO Jp CQ* + CaO = zCaCOj. 

Hardness due to sulphate of lime and to other 
compounds that are not thrown Out of solution by boiling 
is called permanent hardness.” 
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PURIFICATION AND STORAGE OF WATER, 

Water also generally contains a small quantity ot 
organic matter taken up from decomposing animal and 
vegetable substances, or introduced by sewage or other 
drainage water that accidentally, or uf set purpose, has 
gained access to it. 

All tiki volatile impurities ot water are kit 
behind bv distillation, and water so prepared is the purest 
that can'be got in any quantity. Distilled water should 
be used for solutions of oxalates (ferrous oxalate develop*;:) 
and for nitrate of silver. But ordinary tap water may 
be used even in these c.tses if the injurious matters present ^ 
are got rid of by adding a little of the oxalate or of the 
solubte silver salt, as the case may be, to the water, and 
allowing the precipitate formed to settle down. 1 In¬ 
action of the nitrate of silver should be allowed to take 
place in a glass vessel and in the light, so that organic 
matter may be removed, and it is well to add a Utile 
barium nitrate with the nitrate of silver, as this gets rid 
of sulphates, which are sometimes undesirable. The 
purified water should be tested, to see that an excess of 
the reagent is present, by adding a drop or two of a solution 
of calcium chloride to a small quantity of tile water to 
which the oxalate was added, or a little common salt in 
the case of the nitrate of silver; if a turbidity is not 
produced, the water has not had enough of the reagent 
added to purify it. 

The storage and conveyance of water need care, for 
soft water attacks lead and rinc to a dangerous extent: 
Hard water may be kept in contact with these metals, 
because the sulphate and carbonate present soon form 
a protective coating which practically stops the solvent 
action; but distilled water should not be allowed to 
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H YDROGEN PEROXIDE, 

come Into contact with anything but glass, good earthen¬ 
ware, or tin iLhat is, " block tin," not the " tin " of the 
whitesmith, which is tinned iron). 

Peroxide of hydrogen is water with a double pr< - 
portion of oxygon (HjOi), and is sometimes convenient 
as a source of oxygen that may he mixed with aqueous 
solutions, and has not the disadvantage of beim; either 
acid or alkaline. As purchased, it is always acid, because 
the presence of n little acid renders it more stable. It 
cannot be obtained in a pure condition—that is, uiunlxed 
with water—and the strength of commercial preparations 
is expressed by the number of volumes of oxygen that 
are liberated by boiling a unit volume of the liquid. That 
ordinarily sold is called ten or twenty volume, but the 
solution is very liable to lose strength, so that it can 
news beybpended on unless it has been recently tested. 
A more reliable, purer, and far stronger solution has recently 
i#en introduced into commerce- It contains thirty 
per cent, of the peroxide, and is stored iu bottles coated 
inside with paraffin wax, and closed with a plug of paraffin, 
as contact with glass leads to a slow decomposition. 

A very dilute solution has been recommended for 
decomposing the last traces of hyposulphite of soda that 
remain in photographic films after the usual washing, 
but it is of very little, it any, use for this purpose. It 
oxidises atom one-third of the hyposulphite into sulphate, 
and even after acting for many days the amount of sul¬ 
phate produced is not mure than about the half of what 
would result from a complete oxidation. The other 
product of Lhc reaction is sodium trithionatc, and this 
changes gradually into other complex compounds con¬ 
taining sulphur, which are as troublesome and probably 
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H YDSOGEN PE ROXIDE—OZQNE . 

as dangerous as the hyposulphite itself. Moreover, th e 
ordinary* solution of hydrogen peroxide is always de- 
terioratingp and it is not improbable that alter a week or 
two it will have decomposed to such a degree as to have 
reduced its strength to a quarter or even a tenth of that 
oi the original preparation. And the photographer has 
no indication whatever of this deterioration. If, there¬ 
fore, it were satisfactory in its action, it would prate 
a very unreliable substance in ordinary practice. It 
is better not to depend upon it at alt- (See Sodium 
peroxide.) 

Oil paintings that have become discoloured or dingy 
through a part of the white lead having changed into 
sulphide of lead by the action of impure air tan be 
restored by the application of peroxide of hydrogen, 
as it will change the black sulphide into the white sulphate 
of lead* thus— 

PbS + 4*hOz = PhSO* + 4*^0- 

Wheti peroxide uf hydrogen is mixed with certain other 
substances that are uxidisers, a mutual decomposition 
ensues, and oxygen gas is evolved. Oxide of silver, 
permanganate of potass iwm h and black oxide of manganese 

are decomposed in this way. 

Ozone is a condensed and peculiarly active form of 
oxygen always to he avoided as detrimental to sensitive 
surfaces* and also to apparatus, by reason of its corrosive 
action. It b produced by electric discharges under 
certain conditions, and it is well to exclude all electrical 
apparatus from photographers store rooms nr dark 
rooms* except perhaps incandescent lamps, and the wares 
that lead to them. 


CHAPTER VII. 

CARBON AND SCl-PHL'R WITH THE I ft COMPOUNDS. 
Carbon is one of the most unalterable of things, for it 
cannot be melted or volatilised except in the voltaic 
arc, and then very slowly, and it appears to be quite 
unaffected by exposure to atmospheric influences. 

% The diamond, which is the hardest substance known, 
and graphite, which is so sufi that one's skin or soft paper 
is hard enough to act as a file upon it, are both essentially 
carbon. Charcoal, lampblack, soot, etc., are other less 
pure forms of carbon. Animal charcoal has a still greater 
proportion of matters that are not carbon, and is obtained 
bjr heating Irenes or animal refuse with exclusion of air. 
It is variously known as bone black, animal black, ivory 
black, etc. 

These various forms of carbon have many uses. An 
uncut diamond, conveniently mounted so that one of Us 
edges projects, forms the usual instrument for cutting 
glass. A fragment of a diamond mounted, with a sharp 
corner projecting, is useful for writing upon glass. 

Graphite is commonly called 14 blacklead,” and 
everyone is familiar with its use in coating (blackleading) 
ironwork, and in lead pencils. Amorphous carbon has 
a more extended application as a pigment. Ground up 
with diluted negative varnish, it may Ire applied to almost 
any surface to give a coherent, dull-black coating, and 
by revamishtng with uncoloured varnish a brilliant 
f»la k surface is obtained. Metal articles sue preferably 
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FORMS OF CARBON; 

warmed before treatment. Starch-paste may he used 
as a medium instead of varnish for blackening otlser 
than metallic surfaces, such as the insides nf cameras. 
The tinctorial matter of ordinary printers' ink is lump 
black. In carbon printing* too, carbon is used, and* as 
nothing is loss amenable to change under ordinary dr- 
cumstances, it may be regarded as permanent. It is. 
however, customary to modify the tint by adding other 
pigments which may not be so unchangeable. And the 
character of the substance that holds the pigment tn 
the paper or other surface, ur in which the pigment is 
embedded, must also be taken mto account in considering * 
the permanence of a " carbon ‘ p print* 

Lampblack is the commonest form of amorphous 
Carbon* It is prepared by burning pilch or resin in such a 
manner as to produce much soot. There is always more 
or less of oily matter that condenses with the lampblack* 
Its presence is not generally harmful, but it can be got 
rid of by heating the black to a red heat in a vessel 
suitably covered to exclude air and prevent loss by 
combust ion. 

It is stated that the soot from an ordinary gas Ha me 
is grey ; that that got from the tip of a benzene llame is 
brown; and that bone black is the blackest of these 
forms of carbon. 

Animal charcoal is an efficient and innocuous dc- 
coloriser, useful especially in bleaching lac varnishes, 
for it is not safe to employ lac bleached in the ordirary 
commercial way, lest it should be contaminated with 
the acid used. 

Carbon combines with oxygen in two proportions, 
forming carbonic oxide (CO) and carbonic anhydride (CO*). 
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OXIDES OF carbon: 

Carbonic oxide is produced when ordinary fuel bums 
with an insufficient supply of air, or when the combustion 
is retarded, as is generally the case in cote and gas 
stoves. If the gas dames impinge upon any substance, 
such as iron or asbestos, which is often provided to increase 
the amount of heat radiated, carbonic oxide is sure to 
be produced, And as this gas, even in small quantity, 
is highly poisonous when inhaled, no heating stove shouid 
ever be fitted without an efficient chimney. And this 
precaution is even more than usually necessary in a 
small room. 

Carbonic oxide is a combustible gas that burrs with 
a blue flame producing its own volume of carbonic 
anhydride. 

CO + O - CO* 

Carbonic anhydride (CGj) (also called carbon dioxide 
and carbonic acid) is the product of the complete 
combustion of carbon, and is not poisonous in the 
ordinarily accepted sense of the word, but is, on the 
contrary, very essential to our well-being. An undue 
accumulation ol this, as of any other gas, is injurious, 
and should be guarded against by good ventilation. The 
unpolluted air contains about four parts of carbonic 
anhydride in lO.ooo volumes, and respired air from three 
and a half to four per cent. Ir is produced by the com* 
bustion of carbon, by respiration, fermentation, decay, 
anf by the action of an acid upon a carbonate. 

An acid and a carbonate can rarely exist together ■ 
they will act upon each other with effervescence, bccauw 
of the liberation of the gas under consideration. The 
base of the carbonate forms its corresjtondtng salt with 
the acid used; for example, hydrochloric arid and 
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SULPHUR—SULPHURETTED HYDROGENt 

sodium carbonate produce sodium chloride, carbonic 
anhydride, and water, thus— 

2HCI ~r NiiaCOj = -NaCl -f CO; + U ,CL 

Carbonic anhydride is soluble in its own bulk 1 .1 
water. When dissolved in water, it has the chemical 
properties of an acid, though of a very weak acid. 
Ordinary soda water is little more than a solution of 
carbonic anhydride in water under pressure, and the 
taste of it does not even remind one of an acid, though 
it can turn blue litmus paper halfway towards red- It 
combines eagerly with caustic alkalies, not neutralising 
them, but reducing their caustic nature. It is an active 
agent in the rusting of iron, for polished steel will remain 
untarnished for years in an atmosphere, however moist x 
if carefully freed from carbonic anhydride and Other acid 
substances. 

Sulphur* The compounds that sulphur enters into 
are among the most useful tliat Hie photographer has 
ut his disposal, and it is only by those who are ignorant 
of the facts of the case that this element is invariably 
regarded as an enemy. It occurs widely distributed in 
the free state, in combination with metals, and in many 
cither comjjounds, of which both albumen and gelatine 
are examples. 

Sulphur itself is a yellow brittle solid which bums 
without difficulty, and is of no immediate use to photo¬ 
graphers. Its compound with hydrogen* sulphuretted 
hydrogen (SHj) p is occasionally useful, but must be 
rigorously excluded from any apartment where sensitive 
material is stored, and from silver prints either in a 
finished condition or at any stage of production. The 
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ordinary albumen; silver print when subjected to the 
influence of this gas rapidly fades to the yellow colour 
that is so familiar. The sulphides of sodium, potassium, 
and ammonium give off sulphuretted hydrogen copiously 
when any add is added to them 

|SAmj + ^HCI - SH: -f sAmCI) 
and are decomposed in a similar way slowly by exposure 
to the air p because of the carbonic acid gas present- These 
substances, if the photographer requires them, should 
therefore be carefully guarded. The characteristic (dour 
ol rotten eggs, that is, decomposing albumen* h due 
to sulphuretted hydrogen* 

Sulphurous anhydride (SO;) (also called sulphur 
dioxide and sulphurous acid). When sulphur burns, it 
produces sulphurous anhydride (SO;), a heavy gas with 
an odour that was better known when matches were 
tipped with sulphur T Water dissolves about thirty times 
its volume of sulphurous anhydride, and gives a liquid 
that has acid properties. This solution is referred to 
when sulphurous acid is prescribed for developers, ft Is 
one of the most uncertain of preparations, varying in 
strength as at first obtained, and rapidly changing after- 
wards, getting weaker by the loss of tome of the dissolved 
gas. and also by absorbing oxygen from the air and 
becoming sulphuric acid, thus— 

SO; + G 4 H;G ^ H;SO^ 

The comparative amounts of sulphuric acid in two 
or more samples of sulphurous add may be roughly 
estimated by taking a small quantity of each sample, 
adding to each, with agitation to mix thoroughly, an equal 
quantity of hydrochloric acid, about twenty times as 
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much water „ and a solution of bars tun chloride in small 
quantity* but until the maximum turbidity is produced P 
The turbidity is proportional to the amount of the 
sulphuric acid present. The comparative strengths of 
the odour of burning sulphur from the mixtures so pre¬ 
pared will furnish a rough guide as to the strengths of 
the original samples. 

Sulphurous anhydride can easily be liquefied by 
cooling it with ice and salt. It can be obtained com* 
mere! ally in 11 syphons/ 1 somewhat similar to those 
used for aerated waters, and this is by far the most 
convenient and certain way to get this compound and 
[he preparations obtainable from it* It would be very 
undesirable, however, for anyone not accustomed to 
chemical operations to have to deal with liquefied 
sulphurous anhydride. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

sulphuric;, uvtmocuLORic, and nitric acids* 

Sulphuric acid And sulphates are the most stable of 
Lhe compounds of sulphur. The acid is produced m a 
dilute form by ihe spontaneous oxidation of sulphurous 
acid as already noted, and a somewhat similar method 
of preparation is pursued comiiiercialEy. Sulphurous 
anhydride, obtained by burning sulphur T is mixed with 
air T steam, and a small proportion of nitric acid iumn-s, 
in a large leaden chamber that has a shallow layer of 
water upon its floor. The sulphurous anhydride, steam, 
and oxygen of the air r combine to produce sulphuric 
1 arid. The nitric acid readily gives up sume of its oxygen 
to some of the sulphurous anhydride and steam, pro¬ 
ducing sulphuric acid and a lower oxide of nitrogen. 
This nitric oxide has the property of sjwntaneousty 
combining with the oxygen of the air, and of at once 
parting with the oxygen if has combined with lo the 
sulphurous anhydride and water, reforming nitric oxide 
which reacts again, and so continuously. One charge 
of nitric acid fumes would thus be sufficient for preparing 
any quantity of sulphuric acid if loss could be altogether 
avoided. The weak acid produced in the chainbers is 
concentrated in leaden pans* and then in glass or 
platinum vessels as far as possible, to produce the 18 oil 
of vitriol ' p of commerce. 

The photographer should always use the sulphuric 
acid known as "" pure/' and if this is obtained from a 
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SULPHURIC ACID + 

resjjec table firm it may be relied upon. It should be 
colourless ; a slight brown tint is probably due to a little 
dust* It must be kept in a propeily-stoppered bottle, 
for it rapidly takes up moisture from the air that 
gets to it. It is a more powerful drying agent than chloride 
of calcium, but, being a liquid and highly corrosive* it 
is often not so convenient. The strung add rapidly 
chars wood, paper* etc., and, as it is not volatile, it is 
dangerous to use it for clearing prints, etc., unless its 
application is followed by a thorough washing. Any 
dilute acid left in the paper remains; it keeps itself 
dilute because of its eagerness to combine with water, but 
its charring power is brought into play when it is con¬ 
centrated by a gentle heat. Very weak sulphuric acid 
may be used as a secret ink, for writing done with it is 
invisible until it is warmed to concentrate the acid, when 
the paper is blackened whenever the dilute acid was put ♦ 
upon it. Parchmentised paper, or vegetable parchment, 
is made by plunging unsized paper into sulphuric acid 
mixed with a little water, and* after a few seconds, 
washing it thoroughly, li is stated that finished silver 
prints may be treated in this way without any injury 
lo the picture. 

It is necessary to exercise great care when diluting 
strong sulphuric acid, because of the violence of the 
combination of the two substances resulting in a con¬ 
siderable rise of temperature. If water is put into 
sulphuric acid the heating effect may be so great as to 
boil the water, or even to produce a spluttering that Is 
almost equivalent to an explosion^ Hence the acid should 
always be poured into the water in a thin stream* and 
the liquids should be kepi gently agitated the whole time 
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with 3 . rod of glass* If a white turbidity is produced by 
j he dilution the acid used is not pure, but contains sulphate 
oi lead derived from the vessels used in its manufacture. 

Dilute sulphuric acid acts readily upon zuic and iron, 
and Ehe hot strong acid corrodes all the ordinary metals - 
gold is not affected by it. Sulphuric acid is used in the 
preparation of hydrochloric, nitric^ acetic, formic, Oxalic* 
and citric adds* aiuin. corrosive sublimate, and many 
other common chemicals. 

Hydrochloric acid (HCl) is prepared by warming 
together common salt and strong sulphuric acid— 

NaCI + H«S0 4 - NaHS0 4 + HO 

The hydrochloric acid escapes as a colourless gas, 
and is conducted into water to form the solution that 
b sold as spirits of salt/' 11 muriatic acid/ 1 or 
t " hydrochloric acid/ 1 This solution fumes when exposed 
to the air, and contains generally about thirty-two or 
thirty*three per cent, of real acid, and never more than 
forty per cent. It is made weaker by heating* but if 
diluted with more than about its own bulk of water i; 
loses a greater proportion o l water than add when boiled. 
It has practically no charring effect upon wood or paper, 
and, therefore, is a safer acid to use than sulphuric when 
either will serve. Dilute hydrochloric acid acts in ibe 
same way as dilute sulphuric acid in the majority of 
cases. It dissolves metallic zinc and iron* and most 
metallic oxides and carbonates, forming a chloride of 
the metal. 

The hydrochloric acid used tor photographic purposes 
should be what U known commercially as pure. It tnu^t 
be stored in a glass-stoppered bottle* and should not be 
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continually kept in a very light place, because light in 
the presence of air decaniposers it slowly and gives free 
chlorine. The pure commercial acid is colourless, A 
yellow sample may owe its colour to iron, organic matter, 
or chlorine- ami is unsafe to use except by One who hat 
sufficient chemical knowledge to discover the cause of 
the colour* and to recognise its effect in any par 
titular case. 

Nitric acid (also called ,+ aqua fortis/ 1 HNGj) is 
prepared by the action of strong sulphuric acid upon 
potassium or sodium nitrate, and is a liquid. The 
strongest acid commercially obtainable has a specific 
gravity of about 1 , 5 , but what is understood as strong 
nitric acid has a considerably less specific gravity * and 
contains at least some thirty per cent, of water Nitric 
acid is very easily decomposed, giving up a part of its 
oxygen, the deoxidised residue of the add showing as 
reddish fumes; it is therefore generally inferior la 
hydrochloric add, except for purposes of oxidation and 
where soluble silver salts are concerned (hydrochloric 
add would form the insoluble chloride of silver). When 
mixed with about four times its volume of hydrochloric 
acid T aqua regia U formed, which has the power of 
dissolving gold and platinum. The active agent of aqua 
regia is the chlorine liberated from the hydrochloric 
add by the oxygen of the nitric acid— 

HNOj + jHCl - zHiO + a + NOD 

The nitroxyl chloride (NOCl) that is formed at the same 
time is an orange-coloured gas. 

Nitric acid acts upon most of the common metals, 
including silver, their oxides, hydrates, or carbonates, 
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producing nitrates; and its action upon the various 
forms of cellulose, such as cotton-wool and paper, is 
perfectly analogous. Pyroxylin or gun-cotton is a nitrate 
of cellulose, or a mixture of cellulose nitrates, anti 
collodion is a solution of it in a mixture of alcohol 
nnd ether. 

Nitric acid fumes when exposed to the air. It is 
colourless when pure, and has a very sharp, penetrating, 
and choking odour, something like hydrochloric acid. 
It should be free from hydrochloric acid, especially when 
it is to bo used for preparing nitrate of silver, and this 
can be sufficiently proved by adding a little of the acid 
to four or five limes its bulk of water, and then mixing 
with it a drop or two of silver nitrate solution. EE no 
turbidity is produced, hydrochloric add is absent. 


CHAPTER IX; 

THE MlSCIPAl COMPOUNDS OF POTASSIUM, SODIUM, AND 
AMMONIUM. 

Is reviewing the chemistry of the metals and their salts 
as concisely as possible from a photographic point of 
view, it will be convenient to consider the compounds 
of the two alkali metals, potassium and sodium, and of 
ammonium, simultaneously. Although potassium and 
sodium in the isolated form as metals have no practical 
interest to the photographer, one point about them is 
worth noticing, because it gives the key to differences 
in the properties of their compounds. Both metals 
decompose water when thrown upon it, and liberate 
hydrogen ; but potassium acts with so much more 
energy than sodium that the liberated gas is ignited. 
On referring to the tables of atomic weights and valency, 
it will be seen that thirty-nine parts by weight of potassium 
are required to do the same amount of work in forming 
compounds* or to occupy the same place, as twenty-three 
parts by weight of sodium. Weight for weight, there¬ 
fore, the former metal has less power than the latter, but 
it exerts its power with more intensity. A similar dif¬ 
ference may often be traced in the compounds of 
these metals* 

Potassium and sodium compounds are not volatile 
up to a red heat, borne are decomposed by heating, but 
the metals always remain in the residue. Ammonium 
compounds* on the other hand* are always either 
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volatilised or decomposed by heating them to a lower 
temperature than redness* and the ammonia is always 
lost. Hence ammonia used ip be tailed the ,J volatile 
alkali.” 

The hydrates of potassium (KOH} a sodium tXaOHj. 
and ammonium (AmOHj, arc commonly called caustic 
potash, caustic soda, and ammonia respectively; and 
their caustic nature is shown by the rapidity with which 
they will disintegrate one's skin. The carbonates used 
to be called the "mild 11 alkalies to distinguish them 
from the cans lie alkalies, and the old name very’ well 
describes the difference between them. Caustic potash 
and soda cannot well be purified, because there ir= no ready 
means of separating foreign matter from them and they 
absorb acid vapours of any description with great avidity. 
Caustic soda,, generally speaking, is purer than caU'in 
potash, and that prepared from sodium is the purest 
raiistic alkali commercial]y obsrunabk* Caust i■ po Lash 
will often contain twenty |>er cent, or more of foreign 
matter. 

Caustic alkalies dissolve grease, and hence are useful 
as detergents, but as they have a very decided action 
upon glass, they should be avoided or used sparingly for 
cleaning plates. Ammonia mixed with alcohol would 
appear to be preferable if we merely regard the pre¬ 
servation of the surface of the glass. 

Sodium dioxide (IsuiOj) is a yellowish powder of 
wry considerable stability. It is prepared by heating 
sodium in a current of dry air. If a dilute solution of 
hydrogen peroxide were required, it would he more 
certainly obtained by dissolving sodium peroxide m 
the lull quantity of water, and then slightly acidifying 
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50 Jut ion with hydrochloric or sulphuric’ add, than 
by taking the ordinary commercial hydrogen peroxide from 
a bottle that has been previously opened All such 
solutions should be kept as cold as possible during l he if 
preparation and storage. 

Ammonia, as purchased, is a solution of gaseous 
ammonia (KH 3 J in water* The specific gravity of the 
solution gets less as the amount of ammonia increases* 
and the ordinary full strength solution has a specific 
gravity of .HSo + It is advisable to dilute this with an 
equal bulk of water as soon as possible, as the more dilute 
>olution loses ammonia less rapidly. The solution of 
ammonia absorbs carbonic acid from the .dr, but much 
more slowly than caustic potash or soda. 

The carbonates of potassium and sodium are Easily 
obtained pure, and are both crystallisable. The crystals 
contain water in very? different proportions, hut the 
’ dry 1 salts can be purchased, 'Washing soda 1 ' ;s 
crystallised sodium carbonate (Na^CO^ ioH^O} ; it 
contains nearly two-thirds of its weight of water, and 
by exposure to the air loses some of its water* and 
becomes opaque* It should be noted that sodium 
carbonate is commonly called " soda,” and that what 
is generally sold by retail druggists as M carbonate oi 
soda " (for medicinal and domestic purposes) is the 
bicarbonate* and useless as a substitute for the other. 
Sodium carbonate may be kept as a forty [ter cent: 
solution if it is desired to have a more concentrated 
solution than the usual ten per cent. Potassium car¬ 
bonate when crystallised contains about one-fifth its 
weight of water (K a C 0 5 , 21-130}. and by exposure To the 
air absorbs water, eventually getting pasty and wet, 
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In all formulae where either of these carbonates is 
specified, it should be clearly stated whether the crystal- 
Used or dry salt is intended. Without this the formula 
is practically useless. 

Carbonate oi ammonia occurs in commerce as hard, 
irregular translucent lumps which smell strongly of 
ammonia. If an opaque and easily powdered layer is 
found upon the lumps it should be scraped of! them ; 
it is ammonium bicarbonate. This salt is not of a simple 
nature, and, in reality, is not what its tunic ought to 
signify. It consists of ammonium bicarbonate and 
ammonium carbamate in molecular proportions, and 
the carbamate gradually volatilises, leaving the bi¬ 
carbonate as a white powdery mass. When dissolved 
in water, the carbamate soon combines with water, 
and forms the normal ammonium carbonate, and then 
the solution contains only the normal carbonate and the 
bicarbonate in approximately equal molecular proportions, 

Tribasie sodium phosphate (Na 3 FO Jp irti^O) is 
obtained from the ordinary disodium phosphate 
{KajHFO.1, 12H1O) by adding caustic soda to its solu¬ 
tion and evaporating to crystallise. The sail is per¬ 
manent in dry air, and soluble in about five times its 
weight of water giving a solution that is strongly 
alkaline to lit unis paper. For almost all practical pur¬ 
poses trisodium phosphate may be regarded as a simple 
mixture of the common disodium phosphate with caustic 
soda, as the third sodium atom is very loosely held by 
the phosphoric acid. On exposure to the air, for 
example, trisodium phosphate absorbs carbonic acid 
gas* forming a mixture of the ordinary phosphate an cl 
sodium carbonate— 
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ALKALINE CHLORIDES AND BROMIDES . 
2 Na. 3 P0 4 + CO^ + HjO - 2HXa a P0 4 + Na^CO* 

Tribastc sodium phosphate is sometimes used as an 
alkali in developers, and, presumably, it is only one- 
third of the base that is available. It whs introduced 
for this purpose in i &q$ by Messrs. A. and L. Lumiere 
and Seyewet?* 

Sodium chloride (KaO). also called common salt or 
table salt, is not pure unless specially prepared- It it 
lias a tendency to get moist and dot together, it most 
probably contains magnesium chloride. Potassium 
chloride (KCl) is very similar to sodium chloride in its 
appearance and chemical behaviour* Ammonium 
chloride (AmQh also called muriate of ammonia or sab 
ammoniac, is more extensively used than either of the 
other chlorides. It is readily distinguished from them, 
as it gives off dense fumes when heated, and, if pure, it 
is entirely vaporised below a red heat. By sublimation 
it is freed from non-volatile impurities, and therefore 
the commercial salt is generally more pure than the 
chlorides of sodium or potassium. 

Potassium bromide (KBr) is less liable to change 
than bromide of ammonium (AmBr), and is to be pre- 
(erred on this account* Weight for weight* however, 
the potassium salt does not appear tu be so powerful 
a restfamer as the other. Molecular proportions: of each 
have perhaps equal restraining power, in which case five 
grains of amm onium bromide would be equivalent to 
approximately six grains of potassium bromide. This 
proportion must also be observed it one o| the bromides 
is substituted for the other in preparing an emulsion* 
These salts are very soluble in water, and a fifty per cent, 
solution is easily obtained 
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^Potassium iodide (KI) should be quite white and 
dry, otherwise it is safer to reject it. By exposure to 
the air, it is Recomposed with liberation of iodine which 
colours it brown, and carbonate of potassium is formed 
which absorbs moisture and makes the salt wet. Free 
iodine gives an intense blue colour when it is mixed, even 
in minute quantity, with cold starch-paste. Starch- 
paste is prepared by pouring boiling water on to a thin 
mixture of starch and cold water, until the starch loses 
its milk-white colour and the mixture thickens. A 
sample of iodide of potassium should be quite white and 
dry, and it should give no blue colour when dissolved 
and mixed with starch-paste and a few drops of dilute 
sulphuric or acetic acid. Iodine dissolves copiously in 
an aqueous solution of iodide of potassium, giving a dark 
brown solution. This b generally a more convenient 
preparation to use than the tincture, when a solution 
of iodine is required. 

Sodium sulphite (XajSQj. 7 H ; 0 ) can now be obtained 
commercially of excellent quality. Ky exposure to air. 
whether in the solid Form or in solution, oxygen l> 
absorbed and sodium sulphate is formed. Although 
this change takes place very much less readily than is 
usually supposed, the salt and its solution should be 
preserved in carefully-dosed bottles which are opened 
as seldom as possible. It is convenient to prepare a forty 
or fifty per cent, solution of the crystallised salt, and till 
smalt bottles with it, so that the bottle in use will nut 
last very long nor be opened many times before it is 
exhausted. The crystalline lumps of the solid salt ought 
not to show much sign of changing to an opaque white 
powder. But it is a mistake to suppose that this powder 
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SODIUM SULPHITE ; 
ts sodium sulphate and therefore useless; It contains 
some sulphate, hut after free exposure to the air for many 
days the product will still contain a considerable pro¬ 
portion of sulphite- The chief impurity to fear in sodium 
sulphite is the sulphate, and, if necessary, a good idea of 
the amount present may be obtained by dissolving halt 
a dram in about an ounce of water + and thoroughly 
mixing with it about one dram of hydrochloric acid, and 
then a strong solution of barium chloride* a few drops at 
a time, until the maximum turbidity is produced {or 
iwo grams of the sample to thirty c.c. of water and 
five c.c. of hydrochloric acid may be taken). If two or 
more samples are treated in the same way, a very good 
idea of their comparative qualities may thus be obtained. 
The turbidity is due to sulphate of sodium in the sample, 
therefore the less of it the better ; and the acid added 
liberates sulphurous anhydride, which has the characteristic 
odour of burning sulphur, by its action upon the sulphite, 
and the best sample, therefore, will give the strongest 
odour. The action of the acid is thus expressed— 
XfeSOj + aHCl = 2 NaCJ r SOi - HiO. 

Sodium sulphite is generally slightly alkaline. An 
inferior sample may contain a considerable quantity of 
sodium carbonate. Litmus is not a serviceable indicator 
in this case, and phenol-phthalein should be used. This 
reagent will be reddened when added to the solution if 
the carbonate is present, and it invariably is. Two or 
three drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid or two or 
three grains of citric acid will be sufficient to acidify one 
if not tvro ounces of the solid salt if it is a good sample 
for three grams of acid to i.ouo grams of the salt). A 
slight alkalinity in sodium sulphite may be disregarded. 
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Potassium meEabisulphite (KiSiQjJ is an acid salt, 
and contains a very much larger proportion of sulphurous 
add than sodium sulphite, namely, about two and a 
quarter times as much. Being add, it is, like almost all 
acids, a good preserver of pyrogallol in solution, but it is 
very undesirable in developers, because it neutralises 
and so renders inoperative a part ol the alkali added. 
The photographer, therefore, cannot tell how much of 
the alkali that he has put in is really available, 

■'Acetone sulphite" [(CHjJjCO, N‘aHS 0 3 J is the 
compound of acetone with add sodium sulphite. It 
behaves like an add sulphite, and has the same dis¬ 
advantage in the developer as potassium metabisulphite. 
The presence of the acetone does not appear to be of 
advantage in any case. The compound is very soluble 
in water, and the solution or gentle warming begins 
to decompose, giving off acetone and sulphurous 
anhydride. 

Sodium thiosulphate (XatSiOj, 5H4Q), also called 
sodium hyposulphite, or simply hypo," is more stable 
than the sulphite. A solution of it should not he used 
until a day or so after it is made up, to allow a little 
sulphur that is generally liberated to deposit itself. 
Sodium hyposulphite, if dean, may be relied upon. It 
is decomposed by acids, with production of sulphurous 
anhydride and precipitation of sulphur, thus— 

NaiSiOj + aHCI = aXaCl + SOj + S + HjO. 

Alum acts somewhat similarly. Ferric chloride or sodium 
hypochlorite oxidises it to sulphate without precipitation 
of sulphur, thus— 

XajSiOj -f- fiFeCl,j + jHjO = 3HXaSO,t4-SFeCh 4 isHCI. 
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Therefore, if any add or alum is mixed with a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda, as some recommend in making 
a fixing bath, part of the salt i$ decomposed, and the 
fixing power of the solution is decreased- 

The sulphides of potassium, sodium, and ammonium 
are of little photographic use - they are employed, though 
seldom, in intensification- In any form they give off 
sulphuretted hydrogen as air gains access to them, and 
as this gas is exceedingly harmful to sensitive surface 
the sulphides should be rigidly excluded from the general 
photographic operating room. These compounds change 
by oxidation, and an old sample will probably have no 
sulphide remaining in it. If fit for use, the smell of rotten 
eggs is evolved when any acid is added to them. 

Potassium cyanide (KCN) is a white salt that may 
be got in crystals, but is generally sold in irregular lumps 
or in sticks. It is exceedingly poisonous, and any acid 
will decompose it with evolution of hydrocyanic (nr 
prussic) acid, thus— 

KCN + HO - KC 1 + HCN. 

The salt as purchased is rarely pure; It often contains 
as much as threequarters of Us weight of potassium 
carbonate, but this Is not of necessity detrimental* If 
white and clean and dry, it may be considered fit for use. 

Ammonium thiocyanate (AmCNS), also called 
ammonium suiphocyaiiide, ls a colourless, crystalline, 
deliquescent salt! and very soluble in water. 

Potassium ferrocyanide (K^FeCoNfi, jHjG}* or yellow 
prussiate of potash, is of very little importance photo* 
graphically. It is a permanent compoundj and in¬ 
variably obtained in good condition; 



POTASSIUM OXALA TEMPERSULPHATES. 

I’otasiuni ferri cyanide {KjFeCsNs), or red prussiate 
of potash, is an active agent in tho production of "blue 
prints,and is useful as a reducer qf negatives. The 
ferricyanide is not stable in solution, especially when 
exposed to light ; it should therefore be dissolved only 
as it is wanted. The crystals are in variably covered 
with a loose powder or coating of the partially decomposed 
salt, but this is easily removed by washing them with 
water until they appear of a bright ruby red colour. 

Potassium oxalate {K1C1O4, H 2 0 j is distinguished 
from other oxalates of potassium which are acid bv calling 
it neutral, although the commercial salt has an alkaline 
reaction. It dissolves in about three times its weight 
oi water, even in the cold, and for some purposes for 
which it is used, if the presence of a small amount of 
alkali is likely to be harmful, it is advisable to add just 
enough oxalic acid to it to give the solution a very slight 
acid reaction. For making a solution of this salt distilled 
water should be employed; or, if hard water is used, the 
oxalate of lime produced from the lime salts present 
will need either to be filtered of! or to be allowed to 
settle down. 

Potassium persulphate (KaSaGg}, sometimes sold under 
ihe name of " arthion,” is prepared by the oxidation 
of potassium acid sulphate by electrolysis, keeping the 
solution cold, ft is a white salt sparingly soluble in 
water, requiring about fifty times its weight of water 
for solution. . ■ . T 

Ammonium persulphate fAmjSiOs) occurs as trans¬ 
parent crystals, and is very soluble in water, twice its 
weight of water being more than sufficient for complete 
solution. 
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These persulphate^ decompose slowly, giving add 
sulphates, and generally the amount of acidity may b 
taken as an indication of the amount at decomposition. 
When they oxidise substances in solution, they become 
acid, thus— 

AmjSiOs "h HjO = aHAmSO,! -p O. 

Sometimes their oxidising action is slow, as in the 
liberation of iodine from potassium iodide. Fabric 
moistened with the solution of a persulphate eventually 
becomes rotten. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VARIOUS INORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 

Calcium chloride (CaClj) is used chiefly for drying 
purposes, us in the canisters made for preserving platinum 
or other sensitive paper in. The commonest preparation 
that is usually sold is pood enough for this purpose, and 
ivhen it begins to Jose its desiccating power it qeiIv needs 
heating nearly to redness to make it useful again, because 
the moisture, in attaching itself to the chloride of calcium, 
effects no chemical change in the compound, and is driven 
off at the higher temperature. A tin, copper, or thin 
iron dish, heated over a gas stove or a clear fire, is a 
convenient apparatus to use for this purpose# 

Bleaching powder, or chloride of lime, sometimes 
incorrectly called calcium hypochlorite, is prepared hv 
passing chlorine over slaked lime. It decomposes in a 
variety of ways by keeping, and an old or moist sample 
should he rejected. Its use in photography is due to the 
chlorine that it contains in an easily available form, and 

any and, even carbonic acid, will liberate chlorine 
from it. 

Alum is a double sulphate of aluminium and 
ammonium [AmAl(S0 4 h J 12H-O]. It is soluble in about 
eighteen parts of cold water, it has a strong acid reaction 
to litmus, and, indeed, acts generally like an acid, except 
that it hardens gelatine. It is preferable to buy the 
crystallised comjiounil, as the powdered salt is often more 
difficult to dissolve. 
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ferrous sulphate (also called green vitriol or copperas, 
FeSO^ 7 H 2 O) forms green crystals, which, when fairly 
pure and clean, are remarkably permanent. Many years* 
preservation in a corked bottle will not appreciahfy affect 
them. This salt should be dissolved in cold water (twice 
its weight of water is sufficient), as heating with water 
Causes a partial decomposition unless an acid is previously 
added. The solution is oxidised and so rendered useless 
by exposure tq the air, with the formation of a rusty 
coloured precipitate. If an acid or an alkaline citrate has 
been added, the oxidation will take place, but no pre¬ 
cipitate will Ml, 

The double sulphate of iron and ammonium 
(FeAmjSiOk, 6Hj0) gives a solution that is perhaps more 
permanent than that of the simple ierrous sulphate, 
and is preferred by many as a developer for wet 
collodion plates. 

Ferric chloride (FeClj) t or perchbride of iron, is 
generally bought in solution. Strong solutions are reddish 
brown, and a well-marked yellow colour remains after 
adding a very large proportion of water. A solution that 
contains free hydrochloric acid lias a lighter colour. 

Ferrous oxalate (FcQjO^} may be obtained by mixing 
a solution of ferrous sulphate with a solution o| oxalic add 
and warming ; a copious yellow precipitate of this com¬ 
pound is produced. It is practically insoluble in waler 1 
and soluble in alkaline oxalates. Potassium oxalate is 
preferred as a solvent, because a saturated solution ol 
it dissolves more of Use ferrous salt than either of the 
other oxalates. Ferrous oxalate, however, is more often 
made only as it is required, by mixing a solution of ferrous 
sulphate with a solution of a large excess of potassium 
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IRON SALTS—POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE. 

oxalate, so that the ferrous oxalate remains in solution. 
A solution of this salt in an alkaline oxalate has a well- 
marked red colour. 

Ferric oxalate [FdfGO^j] is also sparingly soluble in 
water, but cannot be conveniently prepared by precipita¬ 
tion as it dissolves in acids. Like ferrous oxalate it is 
never used alone, but always as a double compound, its 
second constituent being generally oxalic acid, though an 
alkaline oxalate might be used instead. Ferric oxalate as 
commercially obtained is a solution of the salt in oxalic 
acid. It may be prepared by adding ammonia to a hot 
and rather dilute solution of feme chloride, thoroughly 
washing the precipitated ferric hydrate, and then draining 
it as dry as possible. Finely--powdered oxalic acid is then 
put upon the gelatinous mass in small quantity at a tirre 
with vigorous shaking until after several hours almost the 
whole of it is dissolved; and the solution is then filtered. 
The preparation should be protected from the light as 
soon as the oxalic acid is being added. Ferric oxalate 
is the sensitive salt in paper prepared for the platinum 
printing process, 

Ths double citrate of iron and ammonium is obtained 
from washed ferric hydrate prepared as above described. 
The amount of citric acid added nearly to dissolve the 
ferric hydrate must be known ; an equal amount is taken, 
neutralised with ammonia, and then added to the iron 
solution. This double salt is chiefly used in preparing 
the paper that gives prints in Prussian blue. 

Potassium permanganate (KjMiuOb) is obtained m 
small crystals of a dark purple brown colour, and is dis¬ 
tinguished by its exceptionally great tinctorial power. A 
scarcely weigh able amount will give a fine purple colour 
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to a pint of water. Reducing agents, such as sodium 
thiosulphate, either change it to the green manganate, 
or, it they are added in excess, to colourless compounds 
of potassium and manganese. A solution of this salt 
stains paper and such substances to a brown colour, 
because the permanganate gives up some of its oxygen 
to the organic matter, and forms brown manganese oxides. 
Hence it is used to intensify gelatine transparencies 
obtained as in carbon printing, The brown colour so pro¬ 
duced is readily removed by a solution of sulphurous acid. 

Chrome alum (KCrSaOs, uhLO) is a dark violet- 
coloured substance, similar in chemical constitution to 
common almn h being a double sulphate of chromium and 
potassium. It is very effective m rendering gelatine 
insoluble, and a small proportion is sometimes added to 
gelatine preparations to confer the desirable amount of 
hardness. 

Potassium bichromate (KzCfat^) and ammonium 
bichromate (AnoCrjO?) are red Salts,.and one or the other 
h used in almost all the photo- mechanical processes and 
in carbon printing, as well as in other photographic 
operations. The use of the bichromates is founded on 
the fact that when a gelatine film is impregnated with 
one of them and exposed to light, the chromate is reduced 
to compounds analogous in effect to chrome alum* and 
thereby the gelatine is changed so that it is insoluble in 
hot water, and will not swell up in cold. Soluble com¬ 
pounds of chromium are poisonous, and especially injurious 
to some eons I i tut ions, causing great irritation, and even 
soreness of the skin. These and worse effects may result 
from the continued application of solutions to the skin, 
as in carbon printing, if the operator is sensitive, as some 
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are, but great care should be taken by everyone that 
the smallest sore place is protected from contact with 
any chromate. 

Copper sulphate !CuS0 4 , ^HrO). lead acetate 
i PliC^HoO+T 3HiO), and lead nitfate (PbXjQf,) are com¬ 
paratively unimportant to the photographer, and the 
commercial preparations are invariably suitable when 
they are required. 

Silver is a white metal, It is an interesting coin¬ 
cidence that this metal, which is the best known conductor 
of heal and electricity, forms comjjouiids which are the 
most usefully acted upon by light. Many metallic com¬ 
pounds are decomposed by exposure to light, but it 
appears that silver alone gives compounds that are affected 
by an exceedingly small amount of light in such a way 
that some reducing agents (or developers), width alone 
cannot reduce the compound, are enabled thereby to 
cause a complete decomposition of the salt- 

Silver nitrate lAgNO^) is the chief soluble salt of 
silver, and it is consequently the starting point in the 
production of silver compounds in general, it forms 
heavy, colourless crystals, which contain no water qf 
crystallisation- A crystal, if placed upon wet litmus 
paper, ought to redden it very slowly indeed, if at all, 
for actually pure nitrate of silver appears to he more 
inclined to show a slight alkaline reaction. To fit the 
compound for photographic uses, it is generally rc- 
crystallised two or three times, but the amount of purifi¬ 
cation effected by recrystallisation depends entirely upon the 
care with which the operation is performed, anrl a slight 
improvement secured in this way may be soon negatived 
hy careless treatment afterwards. The small differences 
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SILVER NITRATE. 


in various preparations cannot be detected in any rough 
and ready manner; indeed, it appears probable that the 
photographic fitness of a sample of silver nitrate is a 
more delicate indication of its purity than any chemical 
test. Distilled water should always be used in making 
solutions of this salt, but if the only water Lhat can be 
obtained is impure, whether it is called distilled or not* 
it may in the majority of cases bo made serviceable by 
adding a small quantity of nitrate of silver Id it in a clean 
white glass boltle, and exposing it to sunlight until the 
insoluble matter produced has settled down, and the 
supernatant water is quite clear. The nitrate of silver 
precipitates, or otherwise gets rid of those matters 
that are injurious to it* and the clear waiter may be poured 
oft Such purification, however, is comparative, and not 
absolute. If, for instance, the water is hard from the 
presence of carbonate of lime, then an insoluble carbonate 
of silver is precipitated, but nitrate of calcium remains 
in the water— 

CaCQ 3 + aAgNOs = CafNO^ + AgjCOj 

and the nitrate of calcium, although it will not interfere 
with the nitrate of silver, may be more or less detrimental 
to the preparation for which the nitrate of silver solution 
is required. The following are the changes that nitrate 
of sdver undergoes when its solution is mixed with the 
solution of various reagents: 

Hydrochloric acid, or a soluble chloride, produces a 
white curdy precipitate of silver chloride (AgCl), which 
is soluble m ammonia, but unaffected by nitric acid. 

Potassium bromide [KBr) t or a soluble bromide, gives 
a yellowish white precipitate of silver bromide (AgBf). 
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soluble In a considerable quantity of" ammonia that is not 
too weak, and insoluble in nitric acid. 

Potassium iodide (Kl), or a soluble iodide, gives a light 
yellow precipitate of silver iodide (AglJ, insoluble in 
ammonia, or nitric acid, 

Soditim carbonate (Na*COj) givta a gfrey precipitate 
of carbonate of silver (AgiCGj), which is soluble in nitric 
acid with effervescence, reproducing silver nitrate. 

Caustic soda (NaOH), or caustic potash {KOH), gives 
a brown precipitate of oxide of silver (Ag*0), which is 
soluble in either nitric acid or ammonia. 

Ammonia gives a precipitate of silver oxide, which 
dissolves if more ammonia is added. 

Mercury, fine, tin, iron, copper, lead, and other such 
metals, if introduced into a solution of silver nitrate- 
precipitate the silver in the metallic form. The metal 
used is at the same time corroded, and an equivalent 
weight of it is dissolved, thus— 

2 AgNC s +* Hg - HgNjOs + zAg. 

NitTate of silver may bo heated in the solid condition 
until it melts without decomposition ; but jf any organic 
particles, such as dust, are allowed to gain access to it, the 
salt gives oxygen to the organic matter, and is itself 
partially reduced to nitrite of silver (AgXOj). The pure 
nitrate will lose oxygen and become nitrite if it is heated 
much above its fusing point. The nitrite of silver shows 
itself in making a solution of the fused salt by remaining 
as a difficultly soluble powder, and the alkaline reaction 
of the solution is a further demonstration of its presence. 

Mercuric chloride (HgClj), or corrosive sublimate, is 
the only compound of mercury that is much used by the 
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photographer* It is n white, very heavy compound, 
soluble in about fourteen times its weight of cold water, 
and more soluble in the presence of ammonium chloride* 
The commercial preparations are generally in suitable 
condition for use. 

Uranium nitrate [(UQi)NsOg p OHjO] and the corre¬ 
sponding acetate are. yellow crystalline salts that do not 
call for any special remarks. 

Chloride of gold (AaC 3 ) is a compound often talked 
about r but rarely seen. It is probable that the prepara¬ 
tions that appear to be the cheapest are really the most 
expensive if the actual amount of metal is made the basis 
of the cost, and this is the only correct method of cal¬ 
culating the matter, as the gold itself is the only valuable 
and useful constituent. By dissolving gold in aqua regia, 
and evaporating and crystallising, the chloride of gold is 
obtained in combination with hydrochloric acid and water 
as yellow deliquescent crystals. This is the only com¬ 
mercial preparation that can with any propriety be called 
simply "chloride of gold." If common salt is added to 
the solution before crystallisation, the sodium chloride 
takes the place of the hydrochloric acrd r and a compound 
b obtained of diloride of gold, chloride of sodium, and 
water. This preparation is the " non-deliquescent chloride 
of gold, 11 and as it is more stable and not arid* it b pro¬ 
bably more suitable for photographic uses. In no case, 
however, is the weight of a commercial gold salt an 
exact criterion of its value, but the weight of the actual 
gold itself. 

Potassium piadnous chloride, or potassium chloro- 
plat i nite (KtPtClsh b a red metalline salt easily soluble 
in water. It Is obtained by reducing a solution of platmic 
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chloride by means of sulphurous add gas and adding the 
required amount of potassium chloride. The crystals 
are obtained on evaporating the solution. This salt is 
used [or platinum printing and for toning silver prints. 
For these purposes p latino us chloride (PtClj) is preferred 
to platinic chloride (PtCLj, because in depositing the 
metal there is less chlorine to be removed from it f and 
also because the withdrawal of chlorine from platinic 
chloride may result merely in the formation of piatincus 
chloride with no deposit of metal. It is impossible to late 
any chlorine from the lower chloride without getting a 
corresponding amount of metal liberated. Platinous 
chloride is used in combination with (potassium chloride 
because by itself it is insoluble in water. 




CHAPTER XL 
VARIOUS ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 

Gelatine. If a bona is soaked in dilute hydrochloric 
add for a few days, the mineral matter, which is chiefly 
phosphate of lime, will be dissolved away. The bone will 
appear much the same as before, but instead of being hard 
it will be tough and soft while still wet The substance 
that remains is the organic part of the bone, and is called 
" ossein." When ossein is boiled in water, it does not 
suffer an appreciable change in composition, bnt it 
gradually becomes soluble, and the solution obtained sets 
to a jdly as it cools. This product is gelatine. Skin and 
hide also give gelatine when boiled with water, but 
unossified cartilage yields a jelly which has different 
properties, and is called " chondrin," Chondrin is present 
to a considerable extent in " sire " ; it is less adhesive 
than gelatine, and also differs from it in being made in¬ 
soluble by nearly all acids, by alum and by iron salts, 
but not by corrosive sublimate. It is present in varying 
quantities in commercial gelatine, and to the least extent 
in those specially prepared fctr photographic purposes. 

Isinglass is a variety of gelatine prepared principally 
from the swimming bladder of the sturgeon. Glue is 
an impure gelatine made from animal offal. The purer 
sorts of gelatine are prepared from selected materials, 
after they have been subjected to a prolonged cleaning 
process by means of alkali and sulphurous acid, by ex¬ 
tracting them with steam, allowing un dissolved matter 
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to settle out of the solution, coding to gelatinise, and 
thoroughly washing the jelly to remove the acid. It is 
then remdtcd, and worked into the desired form tor 
drying. 

Gelatine varies even from similar tissues of animals 
of different ages, and it also varies according to the treat¬ 
ment that the raw materia] has undergone in its pre¬ 
paration. The chemical composition has been found by 
different analysts who have experimented upon gelatine 
obtained from different sources to be about as follows 
in parts per hundred— 


Carbon ., 

Hydrogen 

NUrogeu 

Sulphur 

Oxygen 


49 to fo 
6.J to 7 
17.5 to 1H.5 

i to ,2 or more 
24 to 37 


Gelatine should be colourless, transparent, hard 
when dry, inodorous, and when in solution tasteless* and 
neither acid nor alkaline. It sinks in water* When 
heated it melts and decomposes, giving off ammoniacal 
fumes, like most nitrogenous substances of animal origin, 
and when burnt away should not leave more than one 
to two per cent, of ash* If placed in cold water it swells 
very considerably, and absorbs from five to ten times its 
weight of water without very much dissolving. The 
swelled gelatine dissolves in hot water, and if the water 
used Ss not more than one hundred times the weight of 
the gelatine* the solution will gelatinise on cooling; but 
with 130 parts of water £0 one of gelatine the solution 
will remain liquid. By prolonged heating of the water 
solution, as in cooking emulsions, it gradually loses its 
gelatinising qualities, and the change takes place more 
quickly at a high than at a low temperature ; but alcohol 
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GEL AT IKE. 

mil precipitate from such a solution gelatine that will 
gelatinise when, boiled with fresh water. 

Strong sulphuric acid and nitric acid change gelatine 
into entirely different substances which are readily 
soluble; hydrochloric acid that is not too weak dissolves 
gelatine; acetic add causes it to swell up, makes it soft 
and transparent, and finally dissolves it. The acetic acid 
solution, though it does not gelatinise, retains the 
adhesive qualities of the gelatine, and is the foundation 
of some makes of “* liquid glue," Slightly diluted 
nitric acid acts in a somewhat similar way to acetic- 
acid. Dilute acids in general neither prevent the 
gelatmisation of gelatine, nor make it insoluble; nor do 
dilute alkalies, or even strong ammonia. 

iloist gelatine exposed to the air decomposes, 
becoming first acid, and then alkaline from the production 
of ammonia. The development of an arid reaction is 
characteristic of gelatine, and aridity in a sample may 
indicate that putrefaction has begun, or, on the ether 
hand, that the acid used in its preparation has not been 
thoroughly washed out. At a temperature of 90* T. 
the decomposition of moist gelatine may begin in twentv- 
four hours, but gelatine appears to remain unchanged 
if it is carefully kept dry, 

Soluble gold and silver salts do not make gelatine 
insoluble, and such mixtures are readily acted upon by 
light. Nitrate of silver with gelatine is reduced on expo¬ 
sure, with formation of red-coloured products. Tannic 
arid ("tannin' 1 ) gives a very insoluble compound with 
gelatine, and this reaction is so delicate that a solution 
containing so little as one part of gelatine in five thousand 
parts of water is rendered turbid bv the addition of tannic 
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acid* The tanning or skins in making leather consists 
essentially of causing the tanning material used to act 
upon the gelatine in the hide, and change it into this 
insoluble compound, which is distinguished for its tough¬ 
ness and non-liability to putrefy. But il tannic acid is 
applied to a gelatine negative, it causes rapid frilling 
and blistering, unless the solution used is very weak. 

Corrosive sublimate, platintc chloride, chrome alum* 
and chlorine gas make gelatine insoluble, ana alcohol 
also precipitates it from aqueous solutions. Gelatine that 
has been soaked to swell in a solution of chrome alum 
will not dissolve, though the water it is put in is raised 
to the boiling temperature. Bromine and iodine com¬ 
bine with gelatine without rendering it insoluble. Ordi¬ 
nary alum raises the temperature at which it dissolves. 
Alum, alcohol, carbolic acid, salicylic acid, chloral, 
thymol, or tine sails, in small quantities, or glycerine in 
considerable quantities, retard or prevent the putrefaction 
of gelatine. 

Albumen, like gelatine, is extensively employed in 
photography as a medium for sensitive salts. It is 
preferably obtained from the whites eft eggs, which contain 
about twelve per cent.; for though blood is a cheaper 
material and contains about seven per cent., its albumen 
is not so readily separated in an equally pure condition. 
Albumen from different sources does not appear to have 
exactly the same properties. It contains about one 
and a half per cent, of sulphur, which is readily changed 
into sulphuretted hydrogen by putrefaction or by a few 
minutes 1 boiling with a weak caustic alkali. Albumen 
differs entirely from gelatine in being precipitated or 
made insoluble (coagulated) by heating its solution to 


ALBUM EX—A SPXA L Ti 

a little above 60 s C., by the action of dilute acids, or of a 
solution of nitrate of silver* It is insoluble in alcohol, 
and weak alcohol added to its solution in water precipi¬ 
tates soluble albumen, while strong alcohol throws down 
the coagulated variety. It is not possible to detect any 
difference in composition between soluble and coagulated 
albumen, but when coagulation is determined by certain 
substances, as nitrate of silver, the product is a com¬ 
pound of albumen with the reagent used. White of 
egg is not a pure solution of albumen \ it contains, among 
other things, a little alkali, which is necessarv to make 
it readily soluble in water. Pure albumen may be pre¬ 
pared by adding sub-acetate of lead to the ordinary albumen 
solution, and so obtaining it as an insoluble compound 
with the salt, which may be purified by washing. The 
lead is removed by means of carbonic acid, followed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen- Albumen, when dry, forms a 
pale yellowish mass, which is easily powdered ; it swells 
up in water like gelatine, but dissolves with difficulty 
unless a little alkali b added. Dry albumen may be 
heated to ioo a C. without coagulation. Coagulated albu¬ 
men dries to a translucent, brittle yellow mass, which 
will absorb about five times its weight ol water. What 
is commonly called albumen contains a very similar 
substance, “ globulin," which requires a higher tem¬ 
perature for its coagulation. It i$ stated that it the 
globulin is separated from white of egg, the albumen 
will crystallise from the solution. So far as it has been 
obtained, however, different samples of crystallised albumen 
vary slightly in their properties. 

Asphalt, or mineral pitch, is also called Jews pitch, 
or bitumen of Judea, because it is found upon the shores 
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of the Dead Sea, It is, in general, soluble in fats and oih=, 
and also in solutions of alkalies and alkaline carbon ates- 
By extracting asphalt successively with alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform, the pans dissolved vary considerably. 
The first is yellow, oily, strong-smelling, and very little, 
if at all, sensitive to light; the second is brownish black, 
brittle, nearly odourless, and sensitive; and the chloroform 
extract yields a residue that is black, brittle, odourless, 
most sensitive to light, and contains more sulphur than 
the others. By treating asphalt with additional sulphur, it 
is possible to increase its sensitiveness. 

Cellulose L(GsHit,Oj),j constitutes the frame work of 
plants, hlder pith, cotton, linen, hemp, unsized white 
paper, are very nearly pure cellulose, and may be further 
purified by successive and repeated treatment with dilute 
alkalies, dilute acids, alcohol, ether, etc., tor cellulose is 
not affected by any of the more usual solvents. Cellulose 
is remarkably stable when pure, but readily decays when 
in contact with other decomposable substances as in 
rotting vegetable matter. Strong sulphuric acid dissolves 
cellulose and changes it into a sugar. But if the strong 
acid is mixed with a half to a quarter of its bulk of water, 
a few seconds' immersion in it of unsized paper, followed 
by washing in weak ammonia, gives what is called parch¬ 
ment paper. It is stated that a finished silver print mav 
be treated in this way without injury to the torn*, and 
that in the parchmen Using, a slight contraction of the 
paper takes place which proportionately increases the 
sharpness of the print- Unsized paper plunged into strong 
nitric acid and then washed is so toughened that it may 
be rubbed between the bauds ander water without injury' 
Cellulose is soluble in a solution of oxide of copper in 
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ammonia, and by a very partial action of this reagent 
upon paper, enough of the paper is attacked to form 
a varnish that makes the sheet waterproof. This is 
the principle of the manufacture of WiUesden paper. 
Messrs. Cross, Be van, and Beadle find that when cellulose 
is treated with strong caustic soda solution, and the 
product is exposed to the vapour of carbon disulphide, 
a yellowish mass results, which when treated with water 
swells up enormously, and finally dissolve The pre¬ 
paration can be purified, and yields with water a solution 
of extraordinary viscosity, which can be coagulated^hy 
wanning or by the action of several chemical reagents, 
or by mere standing. The coagulum is, practically 
speaking, simple cellulose. This production of solid 
homogeneous cellulose appears likely to prove useful in 
many ways. Cellulose plunged into strong nitric acid, 
especially when mixed with sulphuric acid* is changed 
into the nitrates of cellulose, but in the preparation ri 
these compounds the sulphuric acid doubtless acts in 
other ways than merely as an aid to the. nitric acid. When 
the action of the acids is prolonged, a tri-nitrate is pro¬ 
duced [CftHjfNOjJjGsl which is the principal constituent 
o! the explosive guncotton used in warfare ; hut when 
the adds are slightly diluted and allowed to act for a few’ 
minutes only, the di nitrate [C^HsINOj^Gj] appears to 
be the principal product. This last preparation is called 
pyroxylin* It is soluble in certain ethereal liquids, and 
a solution of it in a mixture of alcohol and ether con¬ 
stitutes collodion* Even strong hydrochloric acid does 
not affect cellulose, but chlorine, in the presence of water, 
destroys it: hence the bleaching of paper, or Lhe materials 
from which it is to be manufactured, demands great 
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alcohol-ether. 

ewe, and it is necessary to neutralise the chlorine that 
remains with an “ antichior.*’ The commonest antichior 
is sodium thiosulphate, because it is the cheapest and 
most efficient of the available com pom ids, but its use 
should be avoided in making paper for photographic 
purposes. 

Alcohol (C3H5OH), Absolute" alcohol contains 
not more than one or two per cent, of water, " Proof 
spiritcontains approximately half its weight of water. 
" Methylated spirit ” contains at least four or five per 
cent, of water, and one-tenth its volume 0/ crude wood 
spirit nr some similar liquid, and three-eighths oi one per 
cent, by volume of an approved mineral naphtha added 
to make the alcohol nasty enough to be practically useless 
I or the preparation of beverages. Methylated spirit 
becomes turbid when mixed with water because of the 
mineral naphtha, it is free from duty, and it is illegal to 
purify it. It is possible to get special permission to have 
methylated spirit without the mineral naphtha, and some 
samples of this kind are useful for many purposes, some¬ 
times even for the preparation of sensitive silver com¬ 
pounds. In buying methylated spirit it should be seen 
thal ^ere is no gum in it, that it is not " methylated 
finish, or it will varnish any surface upon which it 
evaporates. 

Ether [(C*H 5 ) 2 0 j is an exceedingly volatile liquid, 
and its vapour i$ heavy and easily inflammable, It is 
dangerous to use ether, or liquids that contain it r in an 
apartment that has a naked flame in it without great 
care; and in small dark-rooms, tents, etc,, a bottle con¬ 
taining ether should never be opened. What is called methy¬ 
lated ether has been prepared from methylated spirit 
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Acetic acid (C_'H 4 0 j) is prepared by the oxidation of 
alcohol, as in the manufacture ol vinegar from fermented 
liquors, or by r heating wood in closed retorts, when the 
w&terv part of the distillate contains this acid in consider¬ 
able quantity- The acetic acid used in the arts is made 
bv the latter method* and in its crude state it is called 
pyroligneous acid. Pure acetic acid is solid at lem- 
postures below C. (or about 6 q F + J« and commercial 
samples are generally described as being " glacial M or 
solid at a certain temperature. The higher this tem¬ 
perature the less water does the acid contain. An acid 
that contains twenty-one per cent, of water has a higher 
Specific gravity than either a stronger or weaker sample. 
The specific gravity is not. therefore, a certain guide to 
Lhe water present, Strong acetic acid is highly corrosive, 
and will blister the skin if allowed to remain on it. 

Formic aldehyde (COHa)* or formaldehyde, is at 
ordinary' temperatures a gas, and below —2i° C a colour¬ 
less liquid of a specific gravity oi about .82. The liquid 
aldehyde changes slowly at —20° C (that is, just above 
its boiling point) into triox ymethylene, while at ordinary 
temperatures the change takes place rapidly and with a 
snapping noise- Formic aldehyde, therefore, at ordinary 
temperatures exists only as a gas, but it is very soluble 
in water, and its aqueous solution up to about forty per 
cent, is very fairly stable, though the aldehyde in a much 
more concentrated solution readily changes into trioxy- 
methylene. It occurs in commerce as a forty per cent, 
solution, called N formaline/ 1 which is prepared by a secret 
method, and has a characteristic, pungent, and unpleasant 
odour. Gelatine soaked in a diluted solution is rendered 
less soluble, or even insoluble, in boiling water, caustic 
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alkalies, and acids. Formaline ^ives oS. ilia gsssous alde¬ 
hyde freely, and gelatine films may be treated by support- 
in? them over a layer of the solution. 

In iS8() f .Messrs. Schwarz and Merklin observed that 
formic aldehyde when added to alkaline developers 
accelerated their action. In 1896, Messrs- Lumiere and 
Seyewetz showed that this only takes place in the presence 
of a sulphite. Its action is strictly comparable to that of 
acetone, which is referred to below. 

Trioxymethylene [(GOKbfc). also called paraform¬ 
aldehyde, and more recently metaformaldehyde, is a 
white crystalline substance that melts at 171° C. It 
volatilises even below its melting point, and the gas pro¬ 
duced is simple formic aldehyde; but on condensing it. 
it combines with itself again to re-form the triple molecule. 
On evaporating an aqueous solution of formic aldehyde, a 
white solid residue is obtained, which is not triokymethy- 
lene, but appears to be analogous to it. and may jierhaps 
consist of two molecules of formic aldehyde combined 
together, or of hydrates of similar compounds. Trioxy- 
methylene is insoluble in water, alcohol, or other, but 
soluble in an aqueous solution of sodium sulpniie. Messrs. 
Lu mitre and Seyewetz in 1903 pointed out its appli¬ 
cability in developers, and Messrs. Lumiere at the same 
time introduced a white powder which they call " formo- 
sulphite," and is a mixture of anhydrous sodium sulphite 
one hundred grams, with trioxymethylene three grams, 
and a little potassium bromide. This mixture is soluble 
in water, and it is only necessary to add the developing 
agent to it to produce a complete developer. 

Acetone iCOjCHj))] is a Limpid, very mobile liquid, 
which has a specific gravity of .8, and boils at 56°C, It 
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has an ethereal odour, evaporates quickly* and b very 
easily inflammable, burning with a luminous flame without 
smoke. It will mis with water, alcohol, or ether in all 
proportions. It combines readily with the acid sulphites 
of the alkalies, the compound containing one molecule 
of each substance [CO(CH 3 )j f NaHSO^k When added 
10 a solution o 1 a normal sulphite, it renders liali the base 
of the sulphite available as alkali for development by 
combining with the rest of the sulphite. 14 Acetone 
sulphite 1 " is considered in the previous chapter. The 
action of these substances in development is discussed 
liter in the section on JJ Processes/' 



of amidoacetic acid, also called aminoacetic acid. This 
acid Is called variously glycocine, glycine, glycocott, gly- 
cocol, sugar of gelatine* amido-glycollie arid* besides by 
Che names already given. It is easily soluble in water 
and behaves both as an add and a base—that is, it forms 
compounds with both bases and acids; but in its most 
characteristic reactions it behaves as a base—that is, as 
a derivative of ammonia. Its acid properties are scarcely 
recognisable. It has a sweet taste (it was called sugar 
of gelatine on this account, and because it is a product 
of the decomposition of gelatine by acids or alkalies} 
and has a very slight, if any. acid reaction to litmus. It 
dissolves silver oxide readily. It is a reducing agent, 
reducing a solution of mercurous nitrate in the cold. When 
ferric chloride is added to its solution, a deep red colour 
b produced, which is destroyed by acids and restored by 
ammonia. Being so exceedingly weak an acid, it will be 
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readily understood that its sodium salt is a strongly alkaline 
compound, and that it will replace the alkali in alkaline 
developers. Messrs, Mcister, Lucius, and BrOning in 
icjoj introduced sodium amidoacetaie for this purpose 
under the name of " pinakol salt N,” which ts a twenty 
per cent, aqueous solution of the salt. This salt dissolves 
silver oxide and other silver compounds that are insoluble 
m water, and, therefore, was proposed in 1903 by Dr, 
Jj. Homolka as a substitute for sodium thiosulphate in 
Fanner's reducing solution, as it may be mixed with 
potassium ferricyanide without appreciably acting upon 
it, Amidoacetic acid is often called glycine, but must 
not fie confused with the developer so called, which is 
a phenol derivative of it. 


CHAPTER XIL 

ORGANIC DEVELOPERS, 

The number of organic substance? that are known tu 
serve for the purposes of development bas very largely 
increased during the last ten years or sn because oi the 
systematic search for them and the principles of their 
constitution that appear to confer the developing power 
The results obtained we owe chiefly to Dr, M. Andreen. 
Dr_ J. Hmiff, and the brothers A, and I~ Lumicre. Doubt¬ 
less, the number of substances available might be enor¬ 
mously increased, and, indeed, a very large number that 
have never come into practical use have been proposed : 
but we shall consider only those that are specifically 
provided for photographic purposes, or are very nearly 
related to them. Their actual use as developers will be 
treated of in the section on f * Processes. 1 " 

The greater number of organic developers are derived 
front benzene [Cfilfe]| or naphthaline (Cm Hs), or their 
derivative^ by replacing some of the hydrogen atoms by 
certain groups of atoms, namely, the hydroxyl (OH) and 
the amide or amino* (NHjj groups. As these groups 
form compounds by themselves* it becomes of interest 
to note that they will develop the image on a gelatin o 
bromide plate. 

■ Id comical lilMAturc the d ajzdd# u mat am m&X In tllk GOWtectTO* trtjl 
the wo rd amid tt- This*. vbcl Li commonly ultal puouahioj^Krtot b called »ra+ 
■mbraphexitil. Tbtf vot'd iimld:* li re ser ved fat Chpte com pautrlt Jci which ibe X 11 . 
(nSip take# Ike pUi'ii Of ttlt OB fTOLip ia str tetd. lb this vefau the older mtara 
cf sum^ the woctl amklo lx taikjweJ, because i! u incorporated ip fp pyiey commer^iil 
□JEiLf'H- [Ei a E IjJ Ytt? life rn Sfti IE pfwcfil wvM kid E'J ttMLtmkn , 
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THE OH AND NHi CROUPS. 

Hydrogen peroxide (HjOj)* when made strongly alka¬ 
line with caustic soda or potash, was shown by G. A* Le 
Roy in 1895 to be able to develop, though not usefully. 
Hydrogen peroxide with caustic soda is practically the 
same as sodium peroxide— 

HiCh + aNaOH » Na^Qj + 2H1O. 

tt is not surprising, therefore, to find that sodium peroxide 
itself will act as a developer. 

Hydrazine (N'jIId, the complete molecule of the 
amido group, in the presence of an alkali also has develop* 
ing power, though it acts so sluggishly that it has been 
stated that it will not develop* 

Hydroxylamine (NHzOH), that is, the two single 
hydroxyl and amido groups united together, is a practical 
developer, having been suggested for this purpose as 
early as 188 4 by Carl Egli and Arnold Spilkr. The com¬ 
pound of the base with hydrochloric acid (XKjOH, HCi) 
is a colourless, easily crystallisable, readily soluble salt 
and when used as a developer it is mixed with a caustic’ 
alkali (potash or soda). 

Thu^ the amido and hydroxy) groups when com¬ 
bined together or with each other have a developing 
power, though o: a feeble kind. It is necessary' that they 
or one of them* shail be suitably introduced into another 
substance, such as benzene, in order to get a practically 
efficient developer. To express the conditions that it 
lus been found necessary to observe in the introduction 
of these jroups that the resulting compound shall have 
developing power, it is necessary’ to use the conventional 
methods of nomenclature. For the sake of convenience 
benzene is generally represented as a " ring." an ft this is 
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usually contracted into a simple hexagon, and each angle 
has a number assigned to it, though the numbers are not 
generally written down. 



Ihe formula of a substituted derivative is indicated by 
the simple hexagon with the group or groups that replace 
the hydrogen, thus— 



OH 


K ( the positions i and a are occupied by the replacing 
groups, the compound is called an ortho*derivative; j? 
X and 3 a meta-derivative : if i and 4 a para-derivative- 
Any two adjacent positions are ortho, two opposite positions 
are para, and any two with one intervening arc meta to 
each other Thus, with regard to 1, 6 and 2 bear 
exactly the same relationship, and 5 and 3 are also alike. 
The positions 2 and 6 arc called the ortho positions, 3 and 
5 are the meta positions, and 4 is the para position. 

Constitution of developers. It appears that the 
production of developers depends upon the following 
conditions. 

1. There must be at least two groups introduced? 
either two hydroxyl or two ami do groups, or one of each, 
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2. These two groups must be in the same benzene 
nucleus in such a compound as diphenyl (G;H 5 —• 0-H ? ) ; 
and it is necessary that the second group shall occupy 
either Hie ortho or the para position. No mcta-derivativEi- 
has yet been found capable of acting as a developer 

3. If more than two such groups are suitably intro¬ 
duced, the developer tends to become more energetic ; 
and if the extra group is an amido group, the developer 
may be fully efficient in the presence of sodium sulphite 
without the addition of any alkali. 

4. If the hydrogen of a hydroxyl group, upon which 
the developing power of a substance depends, is replaced 
by a positive group (an ,J alky] 11 group), such as methyl 
(CH*) + the developing pow r ec* of the substance is lost. 
A similar replacement of one hydrogen of the NHj- group 
weakens the developing power, and the replacement of 
both weakens it still further, leaving a very feeble developer. 

5. The introduction of negative groups, such as 
CO.OH and SGiGH, instead of other hydrogen atom? 
in the benzene nucleus, tends to diminish the developing 
power. 

Phenol (GfrHjOH) is the well-known carbolic avid— 
a white, crystalline, deliquescent substance of characteristic 
odour. It is not a developer. 

Para-amidophenol (Q,H 4 . 0 H.NIL) is, like most of the 
following ami do compotmds n crystallised as a salt in com¬ 
bination with hydrochloric acid. The hydrochloride dis¬ 
solves easily in water, and on adding an alkali to the 
solution it yields a white precipitate of the free base 
which dissolves on adding more alkali. Rodinal is a 
concentrated developer prepared by dissolving para- 
amidophenol in a solution of an alkaline bisulphite, and 
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adding a caustic alkali until the precipitated base is re- 
dissolved* Unal h a mixture oi the same ingredients in 
the solid form. 

Glycin [(CfiUvOH~NH{CHjX(XOH)] is paraamido- 
phenol, in which one of the hydrogen atoms of the NIL 
group has been replaced by the residue of acetic acid T a* 
shown, or it may be regarded as ami do-ace tic acid, which 
is described in the last chapter, in. which one hydrogen 
oi the NHj croup is replaced by the group GjH 4 -OH- 
Gtycin is pamoxyphenyl glyrin. It occurs crystallised 
as shining lamirne, which are difficultly soluhle in water, 
md readily combines with mineral adds to form colourless 
stIts. It is easily soluble in a solution of sodium sulphite 
and caustic alkalies or alkaline carbonates. 

Amidol [UiHj-OH.(.NHj)iJ is diamidophenoi the two 
amjdo groups occupying the ortho and para posilions. 
Its relationship to paraamidophenol is shown by the 
following formds— 




Pa. ba Aii i noria e sol 


Amidol, 


Both the amido groups in amidol are effective; therefore, 
it is a more powerful developer than paraamidophenol f 
and is efficient in the presence of sodium sulphite without 
the addition of any alkali. It forms colourless needles 
and dissolves readily in water, especially in the presence 
of sodium sulphite, and its solution soon darkens and 
becomes useless- It is better, therefore, and customary, 
ti dissolve amidol only as it is required. 
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Triamidopheno] [CcHj.OH.fNHak], which is like 
amidol hut with another amido group in tlie other ortho 
position, forms needles which art easily soluble in wate r, 
\V T ith sodium sulphite it gives a yellow solution which 
is a powerful developer without the addition of any alkali. 

Fyrocatechin [GsH*(OH)i] or catechol, or oxvphenic 
acid, is orthodihydroxy benzene. It is a white crystalline 
compound very soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 

Kuchin is the name given to a developer recently 
introduced, which appears to be pyrocatecliiii. 

Resorcin [CtH*[OH)j], or resorcinol, is metadihydruxy- 
benacne, and is not a developer. 

Diamido-resorcin [C6 Hj(OH)»(WHj)i] has the formula 



and is therefore the same as amidol, but with an extra 
hydroxyl group in the met a position. Being in the met a 
position, the additional group slows the developer, though 
it is efficient without alkali. The hydrochloride forms 
rhombic plates which are very easily soluble in water, 

Hydroquinone [GsH,(OH)i] ( or quinol, is paradi- 
hydroxybenzene. It occurs as white needles or long 
hexagonal prisms which arc easily soluble in hot water, 
though with difficulty in cold. When silver nitrate is 
added to its solution in water, metallic silver is slowly 
precipitated, and in this reaction it shows its characteristic 
difference from pyrogaUol. dkonogen, and some other 
developing agents, which very rapidly precipitate silver 
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under the same conditions. It is not a very energetic 
developer- It was introduced as a developer in 1S80 
by Sir William Abney. 

Adurol iG>H 5 CI[GH)i or Cfi.H 3 Br(OHJ&] is either the 
monodtUor- or monobrom-hydroqumone. It was intro- 
duced in tSocj by Messrs. J, Hauff and Co + , who supply 
the chlorine derivative, and Sobering's successor who 
supply the bromine derivative. The two compounds 
are similar in their behaviour. They are white powders, 
more soluble in water than hydroquinone T and it Ls claimed 
for them that they are free from the disadvantages attend- 
mg hydroquinone, such as the detrimental effect ol a 
low temperature during development, the need Of more 
alkali than developers general] v require* the giving of 
a hard iniage fc and so on. 

Pyrogallol [CaLdGHfe], generally called pyrogaUic 
acid, is a trihydroxybenzene in which the hydroxyl groups 
occupy the positions X, 2, 3 respectively. It is therefore 
pyrocatechin with an additional hydroxyl group which 
is in the met a position with regard to one of the hydroxyls, 
and therefore might be thought to be of little if any advan¬ 
tage regarding the substance as a developer; but it is in 
the ortho position with regard to the other, Pyrogrdld 
occurs generally as light feathery crystals produced by 
sublimation, but it can also be obtained in a more compact 
foam as crystallised from solution. It is easily soluble 
in about two and a half times its weight of water, and its 
solution becomes brown, by the absorption of oxygen, 
when exposed to the air, li an alkali is added to it* the 
darkening on exposure is very much more rapid; but the 
addition of a sulphite retards it very considerably* even 
ia the presence of an alkali. It reduces silver nitrate in 
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solution immediately, giving a black precipitate of die 
metal : but by the previous addition of a little add. this 
fiction may be retarded as desired. Although pyrogallol 
combines with alkalies, like the other hydroxy benzenes, it 
i» not what is commonly understood as an acid but belongs 
to the class of phenols. The common term pyrogalltc 
acid is therefore a misnomer. 

Tannic acid, gallic acid, and pyrogallol are simplv 
related to one another. The active constituent of tanning 
materials, such as gall-nuts, is digallic add fCijH.oO,) 
combined with glucose. % boiling it with dilute acids 
the glucose is separated, and the digallic acid takes up 
water, becoming gallic acid [GTkfOHhCOQH], thns— 

CuHtoQ, + HjO = aCsHtfOHjjCOOH 
When gallic acid is heated it volatilises, and the crystalline 
substance that condenses, which Scheele considered to be 
unchanged gallic acid, is pyrogallol [CtHjfOHjj]. By the 
he it mg gallic acid loses carbonic anhydride, thus— 

Ct Ha f OH COOH = QiHj(OHJj + COj 

ft i; not necessary to prepare gallic acid first, as the dried 
aqueous extract of gall-nuts gives pyrogallol when it is 
heated. If gallic acid is dissolved in glycerine, and the 
solution is heated to a temperature of 185* to 200” C., 
pyrogallol is produced, with effervescence due to the 
escape of carbonic anhydride, and if glycerine is desired 
in the developer, this may be a useful method for the 
preparation of pyrogallol. 

Aniline (C$H$.NHi) is amidobenrone, or phenyl- 
amine, It is an oil with strongly basic properties, com- 
bining with acids to form crystalline salts, it is not a 
developer. 
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ParaphenyJenediajnlne combines with 

two molecules of hydrochloric acid to lorn; the hydro¬ 
chloride, a crystalline compound that is easily soluble in 
water. The amido groups, as the name indicates* are 
id the para, position With regard to each other. Meta- 
phtnyleiiediamine is not a developer, Pamphenyleue- 
diamine when used as a developer is made alkaline with a 
caustic alkali. 

Metacar bo L a developer introduced in America* is 
up thing hut impure para phesnyknedi amine. 

Metol is a salt, generally the sulphate, ol merhyipara- 
amidomeiaercsol [Q.HdOH) (CH^) (XILCH-J] according 
in Ha tiff, and oi mcthylparaamidophenol [OTI^OHJ (Sti* 
CHj] according to Aiidresen. It is a white powder 
easily soluble in wafer. By the addition of an alkali to 
the solution the base itself is liberated, and wilt crystallise 
out in long needles if the solution is strong enough. 

EdinoE (CoH^Hi.OHXHjOH) is the hydrochloride o f 
metaaimdo-orihoxybenzyl alcohol. The formula given 
represent* the free base. The hydrochloride is a yellowish 
white crystalline powder, which is soluble in twelve times 
its weight of water. I t was introduced as a developer in 
t joX as being intermediate between the so-called 11 rapid ” 
developers, which start development of the whole image 
very quickly after their application to the [date, and the 
phenol developers, which are more slow to produce a 
visible effect, and develop the various parts of the 
image gradually according to the local amount of 
light action- 

Faramol is the name at first given to edinol, but 
paramol is stated to be orthoamidufnetaoxybenzyl alcohol, 
not exactly the same as edinol, 
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DiphenaJ h supplied as it brown solution f which only 
needs dilution to prepare the developer. It is an add 
solution of diamidooxydiphenal G..H 4 - 

NH 3 ), the amido and hydroxy groups in the same benzene 
nucleus being in die para position. This substance is 
not soluble in a solution of sulphite and alkaline car¬ 
bonate, though it is soluble in caustic alkalies. It is soluble 
in hot water, nearly insoluble in cold, and crystallises 
from water in long matted needles. It is easily soluble 
in alcohol. It develops in the presence of acids, and it 
appears that the commercial solution contains consider- 
able proportions of both hydrochloric and sulphurous add. 

Eikoiiogen [CtoH 5 (OH) (NHa) (\'aS 0 3 } k aHsO] is the 
sodium salt of amido-pnaphiJtolsu!phonic acid. It was 
introduced as a developer by Dr; M, Andrescn in tSSq, 
being one of the very earliest of what are often referred 
to as the modern develojiers. When pure it is white, 
but as supplied it is genenilly brownish ; [t can be re- 
crystallised from a solution of sodium sulphite. It is 
rather sparingly soluble in water, but dissolve* morc- 
readily in the presence oi alkalies, especially on healing 
the liquid. Adds added to its solution precipitate the 
free acid in white needles. 

Hydramine is not a simple substance. Phenols and 
amines will often combine* the phenol playing the part oi 
an acid and the amine the part of a base. Messrs. LumiuTc 
and Seycwetz sought to combine the advantages of both 
classes of bodies, and in 1899 introduced this substance, 
which is a compound of hydroqumone and paraphenyfene- 
diamine crystallised together in the proportion of one 
molecule of each. It is a well-defined, definite compound, 
occurring as white Haky crystals, and h easily soluble in 
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either acids or alkalies. A simple water solution o! hydra - 
mine will develop, but very slowly + 

Octal is a mixture of mothylixtSroarnidophenol sul¬ 
phate [(C*H 4 .OH.NHCIfj)s HjS 0 4 ] with hydroqmnone 
fCohLdGHjj], It is easily soluble in water, 

Qulnomet or metoquinone h a crystalline compound 
of mctol and hydroqumone introduced hi 1903 by Messrs. 
Lmniere and Seyevvetz as a developer. They state that it 
contains two molecules of motel to one ol hydroquinono. 
and is prepared by mixing saturated solutions of these 
two substances and adding anhydrous sodium sulphite to 
saturation. The compound separates out as white scales, 
which Eire sparingly soluble in cold water, 

Diogen occurs as a light impalpable powder* What it 
is does not appear to have been published, but it ts stated 
to be closely related to eikonogen. 




CHAPTER Xill; 

THE transmission and intensity of LIGHT. 

I HR most generally accepted theory as to the nature of 
fight regards it as the iinduktory movements oi a sonie- 
thmg that pervades all space* and whose particles, when 
transmitting light* oscillate in paths approximately at 
right angles to the direction of propagation of the wave, 
This medium is known as the luminiferous ether/' 
Although the nature of ls^bt is a matter of conjecture, 
we know with certainty in many cases what its effects 
are, and how to control those effects. We know that 
light travels k*m a luminous object, and the rate of its 
movement can be experimentally demonstrated, though 
the time occupied in passing over terrestrial distances 
is so small as to be inappreciable except by means oi 
=}>edaJiy-niade apparatus. 
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TRANSMISSION OF LIGHT— SHADOWS 

Light traveb through homogeneous media in straight 
lines, and, therefore, any opaque substance introduced 
into the [rath of light that emanates from a |H>mt produces 
a sharply-defined shadow Bui it is practically impossible 
lo get a luminous geometric point ; and as all sources ol 
illumination [except an individual star) have a sensibl- 
magnitude, I hey cannot give a sharp shadow. In fig. i- 
*/ d mark the limits of the true shadow, but the full light 
tails upon the screen only beyond t c. The two spaces 
from d to e show a perfect gradation from darkness to 
full light* and are technically called the u penumbra/' 
The extent and richness of gradation of the hall-lights in 
photographic pictures is entirely controlled by the size 
and position of the surface that illuminates the object 
photographed, or. when more than one illuminani is 
employed, their relative sires, positions* and intensities. 

If a point of light shines through a hole upon a screen, 
the patch of screen that is illuminated will he of the $anu- 
shape as the hole 3 but larger. The continuous lines in 
fig + £ illustrate this. If the distance of the light from 



the hole is many limes the distance of the holt from the 
screen, the increase in size Trill be inappreciable, and may 
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PINHOLES—INTENSITY OF ILLUMINATION, 

be practically neglected.* Any number of shinim: jjoinis 
will act In the same way, and each quite independently 
of any other, as shown by the broken and dotted Lines in 
fig- 2. Now, as everything whatever that can hi- photo¬ 
graphed may fie regarded as an infinite number or luminous 
points, some groups of points shining very feebly and 
others more strongly according to the brightness of Uit 
different parts of the subject, it is possible to gel an image 
with a simple hole and a screen. As the hole must lie 
small, it is technically called a " pinhole," and as pinhole 
photography has such great advantages, one might be 
tempted to think that if sufficiently Sensitive plates were 
nailable, the use of lenses, with the numerous troubles 
they introduce, would be very much restricted ; but a 
complete survey of the question reveals the error of such 
a notion. Though the pinhole gives ait absolute " depth 
■rf definition,'' and no distortion, except that due to the 
projection of tlie image on a flat plate, it is impossible 
:or it to give sharp definition. Further information 
concerning pinholes is given in a subsequent chapter. 

! fie intensity of illumination in general, besides being 
proportional to the area of the opening through which 
the light is admitted, is, within moderate limits, inversely 
proportional to the area of the surface upon which it 
is received. Thus the intensity is diminished by with¬ 
drawing the surface upon which the light fulls from the 
light source, it is inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance, as is very well known. Unt it is not so 
well recognised that the light intensity is dependent upon 







INTENSITY OF ILLfit IN A TION-PHQTOMETR V. 

the angle that the pencil of rays makes with the illuminated 
surface. In fig. 3 the horizontal lines stand for a pencil 
of ra^, and it is obvious that the screen indicated by the 
; -erpendicular line receives this pencil upon a smaller surface 
than an oblique screen placed in the direction of the 
doited Line. The intensity of illumination is inversely 
proportional to the extent of surface over which the light 
is spread ; or it diminishes with the obliquity of the pencil 
in proportion with the cosine of the angle w hich the incident 
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ray makes with the normal to the surface. This principle 
comes into action when the swing back of a camera is used, 
though so slightly as to be practically negligible. In 
photographic printing much time may be lost through not 
placing the frames " square ” to the source of light; and 
tiie loss in this case is aggravated by the reflect ion from 
the glass, which rapidly increases with the obliquity of 
the incident pencil. Thi- light that passes through die 
lens in negative making falls obliquely upon the margins 
of the plate, and more obliquely the wider the angle 
included. The same law holds here also, and the oblique 
incidence of the light is one of the chief factors in the fall¬ 
ing off of density that is so noticeable in wide-angle views. 
There are many methods that serve to com part- 
light intensities together, and there are three or four 
units that have been adopted, such as the standard candle, 
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the combustion of amy lacerate or pentane under certain 
prescribed conditions. Photometry', however, is not 01 
primary importance to the photographer, because it is 
chiefly concerned with artificial lights, and also because 
he has not so much to do with the visibility of light a* 
with its effect upon the substances that he uses- 

Many actiuometers have been devised Lo measure the 
chemical power of light, and though each is* perhaps, 
useful, no one is of universal applicability, tor obvious]v 
each measures only those kinds of light that affect it* 
The staining power of light upon chloride of silver is not 
equivalent to its decomposing action upon a mixture of 
dichromate of potassium and gelatine, and though the 
first Is successfully used every day as a measure of the 
second in carbon printing, it is not an accurate indicator, 
A piece of ordinary silver paper may require twice as 
long exposure on one day as another before a standard 
tint is brought out, but it does not therefore follow that a 
gelatino-bromide plate must have twice the exposure to- 
give an equally developable image. But even such an 
indicator, although it is far from being exact, is a very 
much belter guide than the unaided eye ; and the acting* 
meters commercially obtainable associated with exposure 
meters, being provided with silver bromide paper especially 
prepared for the purpose, approximate much more closely 
in proportional sensitiveness to the ordinary plates used 
for negative making, and deserve a far more extended use 
than they enjoy. The chemical effects □ i different sorts 
of light, and ihe effects of aerial and other absorbents, 
are subsequently referred to in more detail. 

Aclinometers have been constructed in which the 
chemical effect has been allowed to proceed for a unll 
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of time, and the result has been measured, or the change 
has been allowed to reach a uniform result, and the time 
has been observed, Hun sen and Roseoe used a mixture 
os hydrogen and chlorine r and estimated the amount of 
hydrochloric add formed* H. Draper used ferric oxalate, 
and noted the amount of carbonic anhydride given off by 
its decomposition. But paper prepared With a silver salt 
is the most convenient for practical purposes, and generally 
to be preferred on theoretical grounds because the silver 
salt is more closely related to the sensitive substance upon 
which it is required to estimate the effect of light It is 
altogether a mistake to suppose that it is possible, as has 
apparently been supposed^ to measure the chemical c-ff.:- : 
of light in any inclusive way. Obviously, the reagent 
employed measures only the light that affects it. and this 
is never the whole of the light that is able to produce 
chemical or photographic effects, nor, with different 
reagents, iff it the same proportion ot the whole. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


REFLECTION BY FLA$iJ£ AND CONCAVE ,\|IKKOl?S. 

When light impinges upon a surface of any sort, a part 
of it is invariably reflected. Most ordinary' objects scatter 
the light in ail directions, but polished surfaces, so far as 
they are perfectly polished, reflect regularly, that is, they 
simply change the direction of the pencils of light that 
impinge upon them, the incident and the reflected rays 
always making equal angles with the reflecting surface. 

Any surface that is used to get regular reflection is 
technically called a '* mirror," and, according to the 
shape of the mirror, whether fiat or curved, so it is termed 
plane, convex* concave, cylindrical, parabolic, etc. 

The commonest example of The plane mirror is the 
ordinary looking glass. 'The plane minor does not produce 
any true image, but as it bends the pencils of light in 
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almost any direction, it enables one to see round a corner. 
The effect of a plane mirror is shown in Jig. 4. The eye 
sees the ball and also a reflection of it* because tJie light 



LATERAL IS VERSION. 


that emanates from the bail in the direction of the line 
towards the mirror has its direction thanked, and enters 
the eye. If light from the same object reaches the eye 
in two distinct three lions, the effect is the same a_s if there 
were two objects, for two images are produced upon the 
retina, and the eye knows nothing whatever of any tiling 
outside itself, but only interprets the light that enters into 
tt. An image that does not exist in fact, but only appears 
to exist, is called m optical language a 11 virtual " image- 

The effect of looking at an object by means of a plane 
mirror Instead of directly, as when we use a looking-glass 
to view' ourselves, b to cause a lateral inversion in the 
appearance of the object ; the right-hand side becomes 
the left, and the left becomes the right. The same effect 
is produced by viewing a print or transparency through 
from its bark. All photographs produced direct in the 
camera (daguerreotypes,, collodion fugitives, etc H ) are 
laterally inverted, and so also arc single transfer carbon 
prints produced irom ordinary negatives. Ordinary nega¬ 
tives are inverted laterally, but a_s a second lateral inversion 
takes place in printing on surfaces where the print is not 
removed from its supjKjrt by transference, the print is 
not inverted. What is technically called a 11 reversed 
negative" is a negative reversed as compared with an 
ordinary negative, not reversed as compared with the 
object photographed. In optical language the image on 
an ordinary negative is laterally inverted, while that on 
a "reversed negative M is not inverted. 

Where the process to be employed is one that naturally 
gives an inverted picture, the inversion can be corrected 
by producing a second inversion, and this is most con¬ 
veniently done by photographing the reflection of the 
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object in a plane mirror instead of the object itself* and so 
producing a " reversed negative* 1 ' The mirror is generally 
placed dose to the lensj as the light is more concentrated 
there* and a smaller mirror is sufficient. The mirror used 
for this or any analogous purpose must have only one 
surface, that its effect may not he complicated by secondly 
reflections, and the surface used must lie truly Hat, or it 
wi]| produce distortion of the image. It is customary 
to employ specially polished pieces of glass, coated with 
metallic silver on the front, the metal being polished. 
Flie glass is simply a convenient support for the silver, 
and is not used on account of its transparency- Ordinary 
looking-glass is quite useless* because its reflecting surface 
Is at the back* arid an oblique ray is partly reflected from 
the front surface of the glass, and this gives a faint image 
In addition to the chief image reflected from the hack 
of the glass. But other secondary images are produced, 
for the light after reflect ton at the coated surface is partly 
reflected hack again from the front surface of the glass. 



and so passes to and fro, giving a series of image which 
get fainter as the amount of light reflected is reduced- 
In fig- 5, the hack of a looking-glass with its metallic coating 
is represented by the thick line, the passage of a ray is 
shown by the continuous line, and the broken lines indicate 
some of the reflections that produce fake images. Several 
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CONCAVE MIRRORS 


images so formed may easily be seen by holding a lighted 
candle in front of a looking-glass, and looking at its reflec¬ 
tion obliquely. The refraction or bending of the pencil 
iit" light as it enters the glass, is discussed in the next 
chapter. 

” v A concave mirror causes the pencils of light that 
impinge upon ti to converge. The law that the angles of 
incidence and reflection are equal applies to all reflecting 
surfaces, and it ss therefore not difficult to trace upon 
paper the effect oi any mirror upon the direction of any 
ray of light. In the figs + 6 T y P and the arcs that stand 




- FKl 

lor curved mirrors are struck from the points marked T r 
and this point is called Ln each case the ,B centre of curva¬ 
ture 11 of the mirror. 
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I f a luminous point is placed at Lhi_> centre of curvature, 
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rays that impinge upon the mirror are reflected back along 
their original paths to the luminous point, and add their 
effect to the light emanating in the opposite direction, os 
shown in fig. 6. This is the part that should be played 
by the reflector in optical lanterns, enlarging apparatus, 
etc- The size of the mirror should he such that when 
the condenser, the light, and the mirror, are properly 
placed, the diverging bundle of reflected rays fully covers 
the condenser. For such purposes the spherical concave 
mirror is what is theoretically required. 

If the luminous point is moved to the position half¬ 
way between the centre of curvature and the surface of 
the mirror, the reflected light forms a bundle of approxi¬ 
mately parallel rays, as shown in fig. 7 excluding the 
dotted lines; and, conversely, if parallel rays impinge 
upon such a mirror, they are brought to a point «r 
focus half way between the centre of curvature and 
the mirror, and this point accordingly is called the 
" principal focus." 
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It is a mistake to oppose that by putting a luminous 
point in the principal locus of a concave mirror there are 
only parallel "rays opposite the mirror; the parallel rays 
produced by the mirror mis: with the divergent rays 
emanating directly from the luminous point itself, and at 
a certain distance from the mirror, which may easily be 
demonstrated geometrically, the parallel and divergent 
ray's are sensibly equal in intensity. Nearer the mirror 
than this the bundle of divergent ray's is more intense, 
and further away it is less intense, than the bundle of 
parallel rays. And if the source of light, instead of bemg 
a theoretical point is an illuminant of sensible area, then 
each point of the illmninant will give its own bundle - 
of parallel rays, parallel to a line drawn front the point 
to the centre of curvature, Therefore, even in the absence 
of spherical aberration, the reflected light. from a practical 
illuminant always forms a divergent beam. 

If light from so distant a source that the rays are 
practically parallel impinges upon a concave mirror, it is 
concentrated at the principal focus of the mirror, as shown 
in fig. 7, but this concentration is only approximate, 
though it is drawn as if it were exact so far as the unbroken 
lines go. The dotted lines of the figure show that if the 
curve ol the mirror is continued, the concentration at the 
principal focus is not even approximate. This lack of 
focussing I>owcr is called " spherical aberration,*' and it 
is always present in spherical mirrors, though in a mirror 
of small angle* it may be practically neglected under 
certain circumstances. 

In fig. 8 it is obvious that a point of light, such as B, 
tliat is further from the mirror tha n its centre of curvature, 

- Thil f. * Pirn* that ^ ^ «* -hi* i* * * 
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IMAGES PRODUCED BY CONCAVE MIRRORS . 

has its light that impinges upon the mirror brought to 
an approximate focus at a point between the principal 
locus and the centre of curvature* at A. ‘Conversely* a 
luminous point at A would have its light concentrated 
at L 5 ; and these two points, or any pair ol points simi¬ 
larly related to one another, arc therefore called Jl conjugate 
foci" Spherical aberration in this case is also shown by 
the dotted lines. 

It one luminous point is reproduced, so lo speak, by 
having a part of its light brought to a point it] a different 
place, it generally follows that other luminous points will 
be correspondingly reproduced, and as a visible object may 
„ be regarded as an infinite number of luminous points* we 
have here all the conditions necessary to obtain a true 
image—true in the sense that it may be received upon a 
screen, and, therefore, may be photographically fixed upon 
a sensitive surface, 

A camera with a concave mirror instead ol a lens 
was used by some in Hie early days of the daguerreotype 
process, but such an apparatus is not readily amenable 
to modi heal ion, and allows much slray light to reach the 
sensitive surface. Moreover, sis the sensitive surface, or 
a second mirror* must l>e between the object and the 
mirror, a considerable amount of light is stopped* unless 
the mirror U large as compared with the sensitive surface. 

But in stellar photography the mirror has very many 
advantages over the tens. It can be made larger, and, 
therefore,, to form a more brilliant image i by a slight 
modi heat ion of the curve, spherical aberration can be 
practically eliminated ; and as it is absolutely free from 
chromatic aberration, the whole of the chemically active 
light is brought to a focus exactly where the visible image 
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mirrors in astronomical work. 

15 formed r an advantage that no practical combination 
of lenses can effect. As the light from stars feeble, 
the stray light is not dangerously greal ; and as the plate 
used to receive the image is not large, it does not cause, 
either directly or indirectly, an important barrier between 
ihe mirror and the object: 

Convex mirrors do nut produce real images, and as 
they are not useful in the practice of photograph}, wt 
are not called upon to discuss their properties* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ££ FRACTION OF LIGHT AND THE FORMS AND 
rROFKHTlF.S OF LENSES. 

Re FRACTION + When a ray of light passes from one medium 
to another ok a different density; it is turned from its 
uriginal path, it is 11 refracted," unless it impinges perpen¬ 
dicularly upon the surface that bounds the two media. 
The path of the light in the denser medium forms a smaller 
angle with the i>erpendicukr to the bounding surface 
tlian its path in the rarer medium does ; and for the same 
two media* the sines gi these two angles bear a constant 
proportion to each other. In lig. n a ray of light is repre¬ 



sented by the thick line, and the lines A R and C D are 
proportion a! to the sines of the angles of incidence and 
refraction respectively. The proportion between these 
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EFFECTS OF REFRACTION, 

lilies, when the media concerned arc air and water, is 
approximately as 4 to j, or for air and glass as 3 to 2, 
These proportions expressed as fractions are the " refractive 
indices/' namely, 5 or 1,33, and g or 1.5. Refractive 
indices expressed in this manner are never more than 
approximate unless the light llu v refer to Is exactly 
specified, because ordinary white light (or any light that 
is not homogeneous] is decomposed when it is refracted, the 
violet and blue being bent more out of the original direction 
than, the yellow, and the yellow more than the red- The 
appearance which results from separating the constituents 
of non-homogeneous light is called a spectrum/' and 
in the spectrum cf solar light there are certain nairow 
dark spaces (Fraunhofer lines) which serve as fixed points 
for convenient reference. Refractive indices for the 
D and F lines represent the effect upon the most visible 
part of ordinary' light, and those for G may be considered 
as correct for the average of the active light that is most 
useful photographically. 



If an object is viewed through a plate of glass (or 
any similar transparent medium}, so that the path of 
the light from the object to ihe eye is not perpendicular 
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EFFECTS OF REFRACTION. 

to the surface of the id as-., the object will appear lateral I v 
displaced, as shown in fig. 10, A* It is. obvious that the 
greater the obliquity with which the light impinges upon 
the surface of the glass, or the thicker the glass, the greater 
will lie the extent of lateral displacement. 

If, however, the glass, or other such substance, has 
plane sides that are not parallel, the rays of light that 
pass through it will have their direction entirely altered, 
the refraction at both surfaces taking place according 
to the rule. The displacement of the Licam of light caused 
by interposing such a medium in the path of the rays is 
always towards the thicker part of the medium, or the base 
of the triangle formed by continuing the two lines that 
represent the boundaries of the surfaces until they meet. 
It should he noted, however, that if an object is viewed 
directly through a dense medium with non-parallel sides, 
the apparent displacement of the object is towards the 
thinner part of the interposed substance, because we 
cannot but imagine that the light entering our eyes has 
come in a straight line. 

In fig. i'j, B, the passage of light through a prism 
is shown, and the apparent displacement of an object 
viewed directly is indicated by the broken lines. 

It two prisms are placed base to base, light passing 
through them is concentrated, while if they arc placed 
apex to apex the light is caused to diverge (tig. u), [j 
these two arrangements are made circular, so that the 
diagrams represent the plane obtained by cutting along 
any diameter, these two combinations arc typical of the 
two sorts of lenses. The surfaces of lenses arc always 
curved that they may be continuous, and for convenience 
in manufacture their surfaces arc always spherical, although 
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FORMS OF LENSES. 

a modification of the spherical surface might, perhaps, some- 
times be introduced with advantage if it were practicable- 



The forms of lenses There are three forms each 
of converging and diverging lenses, the former having 
their greatest thickness in the middle, and the latter at 
their edges. These six primary forms are named re¬ 
spectively the double convex (if the two surfaces are not 
of equal curvature it s* tailed a "erased" lens); the plano¬ 
convex or convexo-phne* mentioning first the surface 
upon which the light is first incident ; arid the convex 
meniscus, also called a convexo-concave or concav**- 
convex positive or convergent lens; and the double 



FttW ii- 

concave ; the plano-concave or concavo-plane; and 
the concave meniscus, also called a convexo-concave or 
concavo-convex negative or divergent lens; and each 
□f them is illustrated in fig. 12. 
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FOCAL POINTS. 

Focal points. Disregarding ior the moment the 
spherical and chromatic aberrations from which such 
Senses suffer, the effects that can be produced by their 
means can be summed up in a useful and simple wav. 
II a pencil of parallel rays of light is allowed to fall upon 
the surface of a converging lens, the light will be con- 
centra ted to a point at a certain distance from the other 
side of the lens ffig. 13), This point is the “ focal point.” 
or, more con-ectly, " the principal focal point,” and its 



i*. 


distance from the Jens is the '* focal length ** or ■* focal 
distance" of the Jens employed. In this, as in every 
other case, the refracting effect of the lens is the same 
whichever way the light travels through it, so that if a 
luminous point is brought into the principal focal point of 
such a lens, the diverging rays that impinge upon its 
surface will be transmitted as a pencil of parallel rays 
It does not at all follow from this fact that an unsym- 
metrical lens f piano-con vex, convex meniscus) will produce 



Fra, !+, 


the same effect with either side towards a luminous object. 
If the luminous point is moved further from the lens, 
the transmitted rays will converge to a point (fig, 14), 
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CHROMATIC ABERRATION. 


and when the luminous object Ls twice as fax from (he 
ka& as the principal focal point, the point of light pro¬ 
duced on the other side oi the lens will be at exactly 
the same distance from the lens, tf the lens is of 
symmetrica] form. Any such pair of points are called 
M conjugate foci/' Any number of luminous points will 
tie simultaneously reproduced by the lens, and therefore 
any object will give rise to a corresponding image. The 
comparative linear si*es of the image and its object are 
projMjrtLanul to the distance of each from the lens. 

Concave or diverging lenses cannot cause a rcconcen- 
(ration of light that impinges upon them, and therefore 
they cannot form real images. They are used for photo¬ 
graphic purposes only to modify the action of converging 
lenses. 

Chromatic aberration- The images produced by lenses 
are formed by the refraction or bending of the light; and 
as the various constituents of ordinary light are nut equally 
refrangible, each constituent produces its own separate 
image. In fig, 15 the bundle of parallel rays A is supposed 



Fig. 15. 


to consist of a mixture of red, yellow, and blue lights. By 
any given lens the blue is more affected than the yellow, 
and the yellow more than the red; hence, in this cas^, 
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dispersion . 


the image is not simple, but consists of three points of 
lights of the three colours, and in the three positions 
respectively, as shown. If a screen is placed to receive 
the blue image of the point, it will be found that the blue 
is not pure, that it is surrounded by an orange yellow, 
and that this tint again is bounded by a red ring, if we 
:issume that the brightness of the three colours is sens!hiv 
equal. The screen, in the position we are considering, 
receives a round patch of red light, and on this a smaller, 
that is, more concentrated and therefore brighter, round 
patch of yellow* and in the middle a thoroughly concen¬ 
trated and therefore still more bright point of blue, The 
condition of affairs when the screen is removed to the 
focus of the red light is easily understood by the figure ; 
the blue covers the largest space here* having spread out 
after being collected to a point at its focus 

This experiment at once explains why the images 
produced by lenses that are uncorrected for chromatic 
aberration are fringed with colour* for the colour fn the 
body of the image itself is scarcely perceptible on account 
of the smallness of Lhe proportion of colour taken from 
it to form the fringe. It is clear, moreover, that if the 
screen that receives the image is placed in the focus of 
the actinic light, the image will show a red fringe to the 
eye, and that a blue tinted fringe indicates that the screen 
is further from the lens than the position where the brightest 
visual picture is formed. 

This separation of light into its constituents is called 
dispersion* and Newton predicted that dispersion could 
not be neutralised without at tlie^same time losing the 
effect of refraction. This, indeed, would-be s*yf dispersion 
were always proportional to refraction ( but* practically, 


AC H ROM A nSMSPHERICA L 1 RERR \ TION. 

a prism of flint gliLss that gives the *ame amount ol djs* 
j K'nion as a given prism of crown glass has a considerably 
less amount of refractive power. Thus it is iwssible by 
means of a flint glass concav e lens practically to neutralise 
the chromatic aberration oi u. crown glass convex lens, 
and still to leave a residue of refracting j>cnver T This 
was shown to Ire possible by Hall in 1333* and in 1757 
Dollortd constructed achromatic objectives for telescopes. 
Perfect achromatisation with lenses l> unknown, and 
when a combination of two lenses is used, it is only possible 
to get the foci of two parts nf the spectrum to coincide 
exactly. Hence an achromatic combination made lor 
ocular work only, if at Lis best, is not suitable for exact 
photographic purposes, A photographic lens should l>e 
so corrected that Llic locus oi the mean of the photo¬ 
graph icaEy active rays coincides with that of the brightest 
of the visible rays, so that the lens shall properly " work t# 
to focus." A sharper image can be obtained of the photo 
graphically active rays it the visible image is neglected, 
because then the available power of correcting the lens 
can be applied entirely to the actinic rays ; and lenses 
have been so constructed lor photo-astronomical work. 
With such instruments, however, focussing cannot he 
done in the ordinary way ; the position of the actinic 
image must be determined, and the sensitive plate carrier 
must be fixed once for all in its proper place. 

Spherical aberration. If a double convex lens with 
no diaphragm is attached to a camera, it will be found 
impossible to get as sharp definition as is generally desired 
in a photograph ; but if, by means of suitably cut pieces 
of blackened card placed close to the lens, the light is 
allowed to pass only through its central part ur its outer 
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SPHERICAL ABERRATION , ITS CURE P 

part it" will be found posable to focus the picture, and 
it will be observed tliat the picture- produced by the centre 
of tbe Ions is markedly further from the len$ than the 
picture produced by its outer part. This want of coinci¬ 
dence ol the focal points of differ exit parts of the lens 
in passing from its centre to its circumference is called 
Sl spherical aberration/" 

A plano-convex lens, with its convex side towards 
the distant object, or, better still, 0 double convex lens, 
the radii of the curved surfaces of which bear the pro 
portion to each other of about one to six* suffers very 
little from spherical aberration* Such a lens so arranged 
i> occasionally useful as a finder, because its aj>crlure may 
be large and the image it gives proportionally bright ; 
but the field over which it gives a good enough definition 
for practical photography is too small lo be useful. By 
turning such a lens round with its most convex side towards 
the focussing screen, a larger field is covered* but the 
definition throughout is confused The spherical aberra¬ 
tion consequent on the position of the lens may be reduced 
by the use of a diaphragm. The ordinary single landscape 
leos of modem make is almost invariably of the meniscus 
form, because the field covered is still larger than will] 
a plano-convex ; bill the spherical aberration is greater 
with the meniscus, and it is therefore necessary to use a 
smaller stop. 

Spherical aberration can be corrected m combinations 
of lenses by the use ol suitable curves, and lenses that 
arc corrected so that they can be used with their full 
aperture are said 10 be " aplanatic/ 1 though this term is 
often employed in a very vague, if not an incorrect sense. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SFECTROSCOTE. COLOUR SENSITIVENESS ASH THE 
ARSORFTJOtt OR LIGHT, 

Lr has been shown that when light passes through 
dense medium such a* glass, whose opposite sides are 
not parallel, the path ut the light is bent out of its original 
course; and also that whenever retraction is produced 
by a single medium, the constituents of the light are 
unequally refracted and therefore separated. A prism, 
as optically understood, is a piece of glass* or ils equivalent, 
with i ts opposite sides parallel in one direction and inclined 
in the other direction ; and a spectroscope in its simplest 
term is a prism and a screen with a narrow slit in it fur 
the light to pass through before it impinges upon the 
prism, so that the separated constituents of the light may 
overlap to the least possible extent. By means of sudian 
instrument, any light wall give its own characteristic spec¬ 
trum, and so reveal its exact nature to the scientific observer. 
If t\ non-luminous flame is made yellow by intro¬ 
ducing common salt into it p and this yellow light 
examined by means uf a small spectroscope, a yellow 
image of the slit is seen, and if then smue potassium 
nitrate is introduced into the flame* there will be added 
a red image of the slit on one side, and a violet image, 
at a considerable distance, on the other side of (he yellow 
one. The potassium compound gives out a mixture of 
red and violet %ht T and as the ted is refracted less than 
the yellow, and the violet is relracieii to a greater degree, 
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FRAUNHOFER LINES* 


the three sorts □( light are separated* and are each *is 
dearly visible as if the others were not present. If we 
find in using the same just run tent that another luminous 
body gives a yellow or red image of the slit, or gives a 
yellow or red light at the same place as the sodium or 
gxrtassimn compound, then we know that we have die same 
sort of light : for light from any source whatever* if equally 
refrangible., is similar in all its other known properties. 

If a gad or candle tlame b examined with a spectro¬ 
scope* a band of colours similar to the rainbow is seen, 
and here there is no interval—all sorts of visible light are 
emitted by the flame* and the innumerable images of the 
slit overlap each other all the way. "With the finest slit 
and most perfect instrument no gaps can be found, hence 
the ligbl emitted is said to be of all degrees of re (Tangibility, 
and the spectrum produced is continuous. The spectrum 
of solar light is practically continuous, though hundreds 
of gaps of darkness occur, because these gaps are very 
narrow, and most of them immeasurably so. From the 
nature of the slit used, these spaces; appear like lines, 
and they are called Fraunhofer lines* alter the philosopher 
who first elaborately mapped them. These lines are 
made use of to Indicate a definite part of the spectrum t 
or t in other words, a certain sort of pure or un mixed light. 
The lines ABC are in the red light, D is in the yellow, 
E in the green, F in the blue, Cj in the violet, and II in 
the extreme violet, as shown in fig- 16, 
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ANALYSIS OF LIGFIT 


If a continuous spectrum nr the spectrum ol solar 
light is allowed to fall upon a sensitive surface, the result 
will clearly show what sort of light most affects the sen¬ 
sitive material used. It will be found in most cases that 
where the red light falls there h little if any change 
produced, that yellow light has hardly more action than 
the red, and that the photographic effect is at its maximum 
where the violet or bluish violet falls, and that it extends 
on both sides of this centre, on the violet side beyond lhe 
visible light, getting smaller with more or less regularity- 
Thibi T a large portion of the light that is photographically 
useful is invisible, and that which produces the greater 
photographic effect has very little illuminating power, 
the brilliant yellow and green having very little action. 
Therefore, it is, and always will be, impossible to estimate 
photographic exposures by the eye alone with any exactness 
An actinometer measure photographic activity by a 
photographic effect, and is therefore very much more 
reliable than the mere visibility of light, though, indeed, 
even it is not exact, because the proportional effects of 
different jjarts of the spectrum are not uniform when 
acting u|Kin different sensitive substances, or upon the 
same sensitive substance under different conditions (print¬ 
ing out! developing, etc*} 

Iodide of silver with ordinary development is sensitive 
to the ultra-violet and the violet ■ chloride of silver with 
development is affected chiefly by the ultra-violet, also h\ 
the violet, slightly by the blue, and very little by the 
green.; while bromide of silver is chiefly affected by the 
violet and blue, very considerably by the ultra-violet, lo n 
smaller extent by the green and yellow, and even'slightly 
by the red, if the exposure is prolonged. As silver bromide 


ABSORPTION OF LIGHT . 

is sensitive over a wider range of colour than either of the- 
other salts, it is the most suitable for the production of 
or thochromatic plates. 

By means of spectrum analysis one can not only 
determine the nature oi any given light, and the kind of 
light hy which any given sensitive surface is affected, hut 
also the absorbing effect of any medium that is onlv 
partially transparent, or transparent only to certain kinds 
of light. A very important use ot absorbing media ts 
in the construction of dark-room lanterns that arc required 
to give the safest light for the manipulation of sensitive 
materials. This matter is treated of in the section on 
" Apparatus," 

Other absorption effects some limes demand consider¬ 
able attention. In photographing interiors where the 
windows are glazed chiefly with yellow and red glass, 
a protracted exposure will he necessary, although the flood 
of light may appear such as to warrant a short exposure, 

The moisture in the air is a great enemy to rapidity of 
exposure, and its effect is not only uncertain, but chieflv 
invisible, and therefore not to be estimated by the most 
experienced eye. In general language, nearly the half 
of the photographically uselul light that reaches us from 
the sun on the lasat of days consists of invisible radiations, 
and the remainder have a very small illuminating effect. 
The air may therefore he photographically foggy when it 
is quite clear to the eye. and the visibility nf a fog is always 
very much less than its effect in photography. However 
dear the air may lie, it absorbs useful light, and therefore 
exposures must he shortened at high elevations, because 
there is less of the air intervening between the sun and 
the object ■ and the nearer the sun is to the horizon. 
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VARIOUS LIGHT INTENSITIES. 


whether at early morning or laic in the day, or in the 
winter, or in regions remote from the equator, the tnose 
must the exposure be lengthened, because the oblique 
rays have a greater distance of air to travel through. 

The proportional photographic activity of the light 
at Iceland* Manchester, artd Cairo, on the 25th March* for 
each hour rluring the day* as given by Professor Koseoe. 
fs shown in the following table— 


a.m. 

6 

/ * - 
8 
9 
10 

ir 

Noon 


p.m r 

Iceland. 

Manchiatm-. 

Cairo, 

0 

* * 0. 

., 0, , „ 

&. 

5 

. , >01 

*. .J 3 . . 

1 74 

4 

«■ ■ -53 

5 -*S ** 

20.12 

3 

.. 6.62 

«* tM.71 

30.01 

2 

- J 3 *7 

-* 3 - 9 * 

2^.6 E 

1 

18 . 1*30 

- * 43-34 - * 


■ ■ 

,. ro.fjo 

.* 4 7 - 1 ; -- 



Of course, tlie.se figures arc only approximate, and normal 


conditions are assumed. 


In this connection it is interesting to notice the value 
of the light that reaches the various planets : 


Neptune ** ,04 

Uranus .. 1,0 

Saturn ** 3,5 

Jupiter .. 11,A 


Mars 137*1 

Earth 318.3 

Venus .. 6oS r <j 
Mercury zi2$x* 


Presuming other things to be equal, photographic 
exposures on the planet Mercury' would only he about 
seven limes as rapid as with us r while the equivalent of 
an exposure of one second with us is about a minute and 
a half at Saturn, five minutes at Uranus, and two hours 
at Neptune. 

Many terrestrial substances exercise a very important 
absorptive effect upon the ultra-violet rays, and are 
therefore detrimental* to photographic work when the 
available light has to pass through them. Dr. W. A, 
Miller made an extensive series of experiments in this 
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direction* and be found that while rock crystal was the 
most transparent to the ultra-violet rays h ice* water, 
white Eluor-spar, and pure rock salt, in thicknesses up to 
■7=) ol an inch, were scarcely at all inferior to it. By 
prosing the light examined through a space two feet long 
filled with either air, hydrogen, carbonic acid, carbonic 
oxide, or ammonia, there was no appreciable loss. But 
among a large number of other bodies examined, solids, 
dissolved substances, liquids, and gases, there is not one 
that does not stop a considerable proportion of photo¬ 
graphically active light. The solar light, however, that 
reaches us is considerably reduced by passing through our 
atmosphere, and the majority of substances tested do not 
appreciably affect the solar light available Under ordinary 
circumstances.. Those given in the following table are 
the only ones likely to interest the photographer. 

The Last column indicates the extent of tile ultra¬ 
violet transmitted, the ultra-violet of the solar spectrum 
being divided into ten degrees. The higher the figure, 
therefore, the less the absorption observed; hut these 
figures ran not in any way tw made to show the proper* 
tipnal diminution of photographic action, because the 
ultra-violet of the solar spectrum is not of uniform photo 
graphic intensity throughout ils extent. 


Thickness of 

Material I rated. layer. 

Solids k [ a inckrs. 

Crown glass {gmju*Ii]u * .74 

Flint glass „ _* .Ci£ 

Faraday's optical glass 

IpaJe yellow) ,, ^4 

Saturated wohtfiems 0 / stdiJ*. 
Hyposulphite of soda ... .75 

Silicate of Aoda . , |+ 

Nil ra te Of silver 


Tlun-violei 

iransuiUEed, 

/n mhtr spectrum. 

<^S 

5*5 


8 s 

6.0 
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Thickness of 

Ultra-violet 

Material tested. 

layer. 

transmitted. 

SoJMs. 

in infhes. 

f n snfrif ip/£f rum. 

Cyanide of potassium 
^aol quit* pare) 

-7* 

5-5 

Ferrous sulphate * * 

Liquid** 

Jl 

50 

Nitric acini. I. 3 

(colourless) 

H 

- < 

Oil oi turpentine 

M 

* - 4-j 

BbiuEphide of carbon - - 
Vapour nf 

Bisulphide oi carbon ** 


2*5 

24 .O 

i+5 


The use of glass lenses, therefore, tends to uniformity 
of exposure under various conditions of the atmosphere, 
for their retarding effect only comes into play when the 
air is free enough from mist to transmit tho*e extreme 
utira-violet rays that glass absorbs. 
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PART II.— Apparatus. 


CHAPTER i 

CAMERA CONSTRUCTION. 

The camera is an apparatus to support tilt* lens and 
the sensitive plate* and, generally, to exclude all ligln 
from the plate except what passes through the lens. The 
quality anil pattern of the instrument have no <lirect 
influence whatever upon the picture but with a con¬ 
venient camera the operator can adjust the {milion nt 
his plate and lens with more rapidity, and perhaps with 
more certainty, than if he had only a makeshift apparatus. 
The various changes possible with any camera are, there¬ 
fore. to be valued as conveniences* and when it is stated 
that any elaboration is indispensable, it simply means 
that without it the operator would be constantly ham¬ 
pered, and would often be losing time by having to devise 
means for gaining the desired end. 

Camera bodies are most often made of the bellows 
form, and this has not only the advantage of portability 
and case of adjustment but the light transmitted by the 
lens that impinges upon the walls of the camera is reflected 
forwards or across the camera, rather than on to the 
sensitive plate. Sliding body cameras and solid body 
cameras, whether they fold Hleft the bid-fashioned instru¬ 
ments, or are rigid as in some patterns of hand cameras* 
allow the light that impinges upon their flat sides to 
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glance uff on to the sensitive plate, especially at its edges, 
Thh should he guarded ^gainst by one or more diaphragms 
fixed ai intervals within the camera with rectangular 
openings large enough to allow light from every part of 
the lens to reach every part of the sensitive surface, A 
less efficacious method is to line the chamber with black 
velvet, so as to redact: the reflection from the sides as 
far els possible. For such purposes Mack velvet is much 
preferable to any black varnish or black mixture known. 

Camera fronts. That pari of the camera that carries 
the lens is always, spoken oi as the camera front. It is 
often necessary to raise the lens to get the upper part 
of a high building on to the plate, or to reduce the extent 
of foreground; and occasionally it is required to lower 
the lens when the photographer is obliged to occupy a 
high position. The camera front P therefore, ought always 
to slide upwards- — say two inches or more for a whole- 
plate camera—and it ts well if it will slide downwards 
abort e an inch for this size. A horizontal movement of 
the lens is very rarely desirable, unless only a part of 
1 he sensitive surface is to fie exposed and the lens b wanted 
opposite that part; but if the camera is constructed so 
that it must lie turned on its side for pictures taken with 
the longest direction of Lhc plate vertically, then what is 
usually in landscape work the horizontal movement of 
the front becomes a vertical movement + and is a necessity. 

This movement of the lens is a practical substitute 
for the impractical hut fundamentally desirable ability 
to move the plate. The lens produces an image of much 
more of the subject than it js desired to photograph, 
and an image that much more than covers the plate. 
The fundamental desideratum is to be able to move the 
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LENS AND PLATE MOVEMENTS> 

plate until it receives exactly that part of the image that 
is to be photographed, but to do this would require an 
apparatus so cumbrous as to be practically impossible. 
The moving of the lens in the reverse direction is almost, 
though not quite, the equivalent of moving the plate. 
The disadvantage is so .small and the praciical gain >u 
great that it is the method always adopted. 

Any movement of the lens that places its axis at 
other than a right angle with the sensitive surface is to 
be guarded against- It is a waste of workmanship to 
attach the lens to a ball-and-socket arrangement, as has 
been done* and the notion that a swinging front h in any 
way a substitute for a swinging back is erroneous, Hmv- 
ever the back swings* the lens* in its normal position, 
[joinis to the centre of the sensitive surface ■ but the 
front cannot be swung in any direction without upsetting 
this condition, A front that swings vertically is, however, 
useful in conjunction with the vertical swing of the back 
it the front and back are kept parallel, as the effect pro¬ 
duced is that of an abnormal amount of rise or fall i4 
the front ; this is especially to be commended where the 
front is small, and the principle 15 well shown in many 
light modern cameras* 

The back frame. For working under varying dr* 
cumsiances, it is well to have the back frame of the camera, 
that is, the part that carries the plate, to swing verti¬ 
cally (like a toilet-table looking-glass}, except in the case 
of small hand-cameras* This is admitted by probably 
every maker ; but the equal importance of having some 
means of knowing when the back frame is vertical is not 
recognised as it ought to be. It is true that anyone can 
carry a spirit-level, Imt this is a troublesome substitute 
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USE OF THE SWING BACK. 

tor a level fixed to the camera itself. It is im^Kirtant 
to notice that the level is tot the purpose of indicating 
when the sensitive surface is vertical, and it is therefore 
preferable to fix it Lo the back frame ul the camera ; and 
a round level is generally more convenient and compact 
than two straight levels at right angles £u each other. 
If no spirit levels are provided, an excellent substitute 
is a simple piece of string to which may be attached any 
weighty object, such as a pocket knife or a bunch ol keys. 
Such a plumb line will readily show when the back frame 
is vertical in both directions, and is preferable to a small 
swinging index that may some Limes be seen suspended 
on the sides of cameras 

The vertical swing is used lo keep the sensitive plate 
vertical when the camera Is tipped up, as in taking very high 
subjects, that the vertical lines, as produced in the picture, 
may not converge. This movement of the plate throws 
the tup and bottom of the picture oul of focus, for the 
nearer the object is, the further off is the image from the 
leas, and the movement of the plate necessary to keep 
the vertical lines parallel brings the upper part of the 
sensitive surface nearer the lens, and it is thb part that 
receives the image of the nearer part of the object. Thus 
definition is sacrificed for correctness of form, and to restore 
the lost sharpness a small stop must be used. It is well 
not to use the swing-back unless it is absolutely necessary 
to do so f especially with lenses that give a fiat field. 

If the swing-back is used in the other direction—that 
is, drawing the top part of the plate away from the lens— 
focussing is made easier, because the near foreground is 
delineated on the surface further from the lens ; but this 
use of the swing-back always distorts the picture, pro- 
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'luring a perpendicular convergence that includes an undue 
proportion of the upper part of the subject. This aid to 
focussing has sometimes been recommended by skilled 
photographer* in landscape work, but should be scrupu¬ 
lously avoided because of the distortion that results* 

The horizontal swing is exactly comparable to the 
vertical swing used in the manner last described, and 
accordingly introduces distortion for the sake ol ease in 
getting definition without having recourse to so small a 
stop in the lens as would otherwise be necessary. It is 
used in focussing a row of houses, trees, etc,, that recede 
from the camera, but it has the very undesirable effect of 
dwarfing the distance, and so giving u somewhat similar result 
tu what would be obtained by using a lens ol shorter focal 
length at a point ol view nearer the subject photographed. 

Better advice cannot be given to the photographer 
than to keep his plate perpendicular and the lens axis at 
right angles to the plate, and to use the possibilities uf 
deviating from those rules to the very least extent. When 
he is tempted to take advantage of the facilities for focussing 
just mentioned, he should bear in mind that he thereby 
distorts the representation of the view before him, and 
exaggerates those undesirable features already obvious, 
especially in small photographs, that make the picture 
deceptive. Although the picture is included within a 
parallelogram, the amount of subject represented as seen 
by the eye is bounded by lines which are parallel in one 
direction, but incline towards each other in the other 
direction. It should be noticed that in those cameras 
that have to be turned on the side for a vertical picture 
the horizontal swing becomes a vertical swine, and is 
therefore necessary; 
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PLATE CARRIERS . 


It is well to have the swinging centres $o fixed that 
their axes cross at the centre of the plate m t but it is often 
wurtli while surrendering this point for the sake of the 
portability that con be obtained by adj listing the back 
frame of the camera on the binges at Its lower part iliat 
also serves far dosing the apparatus lor carriage, 

Plate carriers. The contrivance fur bolding the sen¬ 
sitive material,, technically called the 11 back t ,p has been 
modified in a great number of ways, but the book form 
of double-back continues to be the most popular, in spite 
uf ity defects and its competitors. Its two chief drawbacks 
are its cost and the fact that it slides into position, The 
evil of the sliding is not only that the camera may be 
moved as the back is being adjusted, but that the surface 
ji slides against is difficult to keep sr» dose fitting to the 
face of the double back that it can be depended upon 
to exclude fight. The Sciopticon Company used to make 
a camera in whirl) the back did not slide at ah, but was 
pushed into a recess. This device (lerfcctly obviated 
the trouble, but it appeared to tie advisable to have a 
loose focussing screen t and this is certainly undesirable, 
especially for outdoor work. 

Backs or plate carriers made of metal have some 
advantages over those of wood. They are more compact, 
cannot warp, ancf + ii properly made, do not often get 
bent out of s!iape> But metal backs art often cheaply 
and badly made. It would be well if these fittings were 
standardised, so that any maker's back would fit and be 
in register in any maker's camera of the same size. 

The weakest parts of camera backs themselves, so 
iar as concerns the exclusion of light, are the openings 
whore the slides are drawn out. This difficulty is greatly 
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increased when the slides neither fold back nor draw 
right out. h is only cheap apparatus that suffers ham 
this defect, and it should be altogether avoided. If the 
back could be adjusted to the camera so that its slicks 
were drawn downwards, the possibility of light gaining 
access to the sensitive plate would be very much reduced. 
When a double-hack is opened lor the removal qf its 
plates, the plate that is at once exposed to view should 
always be the one indicated by the lower figure—that is, 
the odd number. 

That small part ai the back frame uf the camera 
that receives the double-back is often detached and made 
square, so that it may be reversed in position for changing 
the plate from horizontal to vertical. To allow of this 
the camera most be made square. The larger front that 
is necessary gives a little more scope to the movements 
of the lens, and the longer hasetioard a greater range in 
focussing. Therefore, the added weight and bulk may 
well be put up with for the sake of the many advantages. 

Changing boxes, For carrying many plates it is as 
a rub best to provide the requisite number of doubk' 
backs. Changing boxes carry many plates, generally a 
dozen, and may be advantageous in connection with Email 
cameras. The pattern that merits the most confidence 
is that in which the plates are one at a time lifted up into 
a light-tight bag, and put down by hand at the other side 
of the arrangement. Granting that a changing box is perfect 
in its workmanship and design, the principal points to 
regard in connection with it are that it is heavier than a 
double-hack with its two plates, and may strain the 
camera or give an unequal distribution of weight ; that 
the plates will probably liave to be exposed in the order 
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in which they present themselves, so that it is not possible 
to have different kinds of plates to suit different subjects ; 
that if fewer plates are taken, the sire of the box remains 
the same ; and that the movement of the plates ts likely 
to stir up any dust that may happen to he in the apparatus. 

Film carriers. Sensitive films are most conveniently 
exposed in roller slides. These contain two rollers, one 
that holds the fresh sensitive material and one that receives 
it after exposure, with a stretching board or its equivalent 
in front over which that part of the sensitive hand that 
awaits exposure is drawn, and other minor parts that 
enable the operator to know when a proper quantity of 
the film has been wound ro bring a fresh surface to the 
front. As early as 1854, A. Melhutsh constructed a roller 
slide, but it was the Eastman Company in 1S85 that popu¬ 
larised this form of apparatus. Tn their pattern the rollers 
are detachable, so that the receiving roller with its exposed 
film is removed bodily, and the film is introduced by 
slipping in a fresh roller with its charge already wound 
upon it by the maker. 

Cut films are thicker than reliable films, and are 
carried very much like plates. To keep the surface dai ( 
it is desirable that they be supported in a holder, and 
other things being equal, the best holders are those that 
grip all the lour edges of the film. The function of a 
film holder is to keep the film fiat during exposure. 

Focussing the image. It is necessary to be able 
to alter the distance between the lens and the sensitive 
surface easily, smoothly, and exactly, and yet to retain 
the part moved with sufficient firmness to allow of the 
subsequent operations. Cameras lor copying and indoor 
work in general are preferably made with the front fixed 
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FOCUSSING SCREENS, 

and the back part to move, because the distance between 
I he object photographed and the lens determines the 
size of the image prodneed h and it is wry inconvenient 
to be unable to adjust the distance of the focussing screen 
iroin the lens without altering the distance between the 
lens and the object* and therefore the size of the repro¬ 
duction, But in landscape work the distance of the 
nearest object from the lens is so considerable that an 
inch or two more or less makes practically no difference, 
and we may, therefore focus by moving the camera front 
without disadvantage. This latter method also has much 
to recommend it, for cameras so constructed can be made 
lighter and more compact* which is an important com 
sideration with the tourist photographer who carries his 
own apparatus; and the back frame of the carrier being 
fixed, it cannot be jarred from its proper position by the 
introduction of the dark slide r etc. This last advantage 
is the more important, because apparatus used out oi 
doors is not unlikely to suffer somewhat by exposure, 
and get to work irregularly* 

Focussing is generally done by means of a screen oi 
ground-glass- Ordinary ground glass is almost useless 
for the purpose, because the grain is too coarse to allow 
the details of the picture to be seen, and the finest ground 
surface that can be obtained will not permit oi the sharp 
focussing sometimes desirable, as in copying subjects 
done in lines like engravings, and sometimes in photo¬ 
micrography* For this purpose no Translucent screen 
will serve ; the actual image itself must be employed in 
focussing, and to know whether the image is produced 
in the proper plane, a sheet of transparent glass that 
has its front side marked with very' fine lines h introduced 
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in the place of the ordinary focussing screen, and a good 
focussing lens is adjusted so that the lines on She glass, 
as seen through the lens, are as sharply defined as i*ossibl(% 
It only remains to get the image of the object before the 
camera at its maximum sharpness; for if the lines on 
the glass and the image are simultaneously sharp as seen 
through the same lens, they must be in the same plane. 
It is preferable to have the lines on the glass in groups, 
say of three, with intervals between the groups. 

To get the advantage of this method of focussing 
without interfering in any way with the utility of the 
ordinary focussing screen, it is often recommended to 
cement two or three thin microscopic cover-glasses to 
the focussing screen by means of Canada balsam, after 
having drawn a few pencil lines on the spaces where the 
cover glasses are to be attached- The balsam entirely 
obliterates the dulncss of the glass due to the grinding, 
and leaves only the pencil marks visible. But this 
method is not so satisfactory as it might appear to lie. 

Focussing screens of the finest quality can be made 
by taking two pieces of patent plate glass of suitable 
thickness, and working one on the other round and round 
with the finest elutriated flour of emery, well wetted, 
between them, until both are equally greyed all over. 
A focussing screen that show’s no grain, even when magnified 
eighty diameters, can be prepared by inducing red fog 
in a gelatine plate. This is readily done by applying a 
ferrous citrate developer made alkaline with ammonia, 
and then fixing in the ordinary way. Coloured glass does 
not appear to be a sufficient barrier to the liglu to make 
visible the image that falls Upon it. though one might 
imagine that glass flashed with a colour on one side would 
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FOCUSSIXG SCREENS; 

be very similar to the glass with the coating of fogged 
film. To reduce the gnmuJarity of a ground-glass screen, 
it may be rubbed with any grease or vaseline in parts or 
all over, wiping oft the excess. The simple ointment 
of the Pharmacopeia offers especial advantage for this 
purpose. When a screen so treated gels dirty t it may 
he cleaned oft with a rag moistened with benzene* and 
re-treated. 

Carey Lea's advice is to varnish a glass plate 
exactly as is usual in varnishing a negative, hut first lo 
add tart uric acid to the varnish that it may dissolve as 
much as possible, and to allow the excess of the acid to 
settle down. He states that such a film is exquisitely 
fine, yet not too transparent. The author has not 
succeeded very well with this method. 

Temporary focussing screens for use in an emergency 
may be made by several methods. An ordinary dry 
plate may lie exposed* devvlojjed until it is sufficiently 
grey\ fixed, and dried- Such screens are not Gat, because 
of the defects in the glass used in the manufacture of the 
plates. Other methods arc by coating a piece of glass 
with a thin layer uf starch, or by dabbing grease upon 
it; or a wet cambric handkerchief, if It can be stretched 
in position, may be made serviceable. 


CHAPTER EL- 

THE CHOICE OF A CAMERA AND CAMERA 5TANTJ, 

The idea that the pictures produced by means of a camera 
are an indication of the value and efficiency of the instru* 
meat is very common, hut quite erroneous. The simplest 
and cheapest box of deal or cardboard that will hold the 
lens and the sensitive plate in their right places and 
exclude extraneous light will give in every way as good 
a picture as the most ex [tensive apparatus. 

The best camera is simply the most convenient, but 
this is a very inclusive statement. It is not convenient 
to have a camera that shrinks or swells in a dry or moist 
atmosphere* or one that is likely to warp or crack. Hence 
the best workmanship! the finest wood* and the most 
perfect polishing, are well worth what they cost. It is 
not convenient that a camera shall fail to draw out far 
enough to give a picture with any lens that it may he 
desired to use ; nor is it convenient to find that the long 
focus camera with its many possibilities, of the size 
required, is too heavy to be carried about. 

It is impossible to suggest what pattern of instrument 
will be the most useful until it is known what work will 
be required of it-, and what lenses are to be used. It 
may be taken for granted that no substantial advantage 
can be gained in one direction without a measure of 
sacrifice in another, and that alii im implications that are 
useless tinder the given circumstances are better absent. 

Those who intend to take up photography as an 
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amusement, and travellers whose sole aim is to get the 
photographs they want with the least trouble and intend 
to send their exposed plates or films to a trade worfcer 
to be developed and printed from, will doubtless select 
a hand camera. Such instruments are treated of in a 
sultseqnent chapter. But he who follows photographv 
earnestly and does Ins own work, whether it be landscape, 
portraiture, architectural work, the photographv of flowers, 
or any of the other branches of Like art except hand camera 
work pure and simple, will require a camera on a stand. 

• For general work out of doors, the type of camera 
that is almost invariably preferred, and with very good 
reason, is that exemplified by Watson and Son’s " Acme," 
shown in fig. ij. 
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liut if extra weight is no disadvantage, the alternative 
pattern illustrated'by the same firm s " Premier " camera, 
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fig. i-8, may well be considered. Focussing at the back 
is a very great advantage, if not a necessity, for photo- 


Fig. iL f i * 

graphing near objects, that is, where the sue of the image 
approximates to that of the object: 

An excellent type of camera, though not so often 
used at the present time because of the limit of its focussing 
adjustment, and the fact that it is rather more bulky 
and heavy than the taper bellows, front-focussing camera, 
has a full site front and single baseboard, as shown in 
fig. 39. 

The professional portrait photographer, of course, will 
use a camera of the type specially made to facilitate 
such work. 

Bul whatever the pattern of the instrument, it is 
worth while to see that it is well made and reliable. A 
camera intended lor honest work should be rigid in all 










TESTING CAMERAS; 


positions. When extended partially or felly, if the back 
is seised by one hand and the front by the other hand, 
there should he no looseness evident, but a sensible oneness, 



as il the backhand front were permanently fixed with no 
means of adjustment. All movements most run smoothly, 
and this is especially to be looked to where the back or 
front slides on runners—a method of construction often 
adopted in extending baseboards or long-focus cameras, 
if such runners are made true by proper planing machinery, 
they will not cause any sticking or irregularity. The 
front and back of the camera in their normal positions 
should be parallel with one another, and the axis of the 
lens should be exactly at right angles to the focussing 
screen and opposite its centre. The inside of the camera 
should he black all over, including the brass work, and 
it is well to look especially to the lens flange and the 
screws that pass through the front to hold the movable 
fronts iri place, as these parts are often left bright; The 
balance between strength and portability is a matter that 
cannot be usefully discussed without practical examples. 


TESTING TH E REGISTER. 

!'tu it iiuy be stated that a light camera that is properly 
made will often be stronger than a heavier camera of 
inferior workmanship. 

The register of a camera f that is, the correspondence 
in position between the surfaces qf the focussing screen 
<ind of a sensitive plate that muy he introduced in any 
of the backs or plate carrier^ should be carefully tested, 
especially when lenses of large aperture are to be employed. 
There is no method of measuring with a rule that is so 
certain as the optical method. For ordinary’ purposes, 
a distant object, such as a signboard, a lamp-post* or a 
window, should be sharply focussed on the focussing 
screen* using the full aperture of the quickest lens at the 
disposal of the operator. The screen is then turned back, 
and each side of each double-back is by turn brought into 
its proper place, and a piece of finely-ground glass is held 
i fi exactly the position that the sensitive plate would 
occupy in making an exposure. If the image is well 
defined the register is correct. The same method should 
be pursued when greater exactness is desired, but trans¬ 
parent screens with fine lines on them should be used, 
and the locussing done by means of a good magnifier; 
To focus sharply and then expose and develop a plate 
is far more trouble and not so good a method, because 
the correction of the lens for chromatic aberration is 
included in the test. 

There is great variety in camera stands, and those 
that appear to tie cheaper often cost more in the end. 

It is useless to have legs o( exceptional strength to a studio 
stand if they, end in weakly castors, and stability in the 
fixed parts is wasted if the adjustable top that carries the 
camera is unsteady. However the top is secured, it 
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should show no signs of giving way when pressed with 
considerable force upon either comer; and this test 
should be repeated after varying the jnjsitions of the 
adjustable parti. Bail and socket arrangement are not 
to be recommended in any camera stands, except perhaps 
tor very small and light hand cameras* because the support 
at that part is of necessity too small a 

It is the habit of makers to supply tripods that are 
too weak and with toj>s that are loo small. It is well to 
provide a tripod that is intended for at least the next 



stie larger camera tlian is to 
be used. For working out ot 
doors it will be found a great 
convenience to have the legs 
adjustable jn length. The 
three-fold stand that Messrs. 
Watson and Suns supply with 
their ' Acme 1 * cameras, shown 
in fig. 20* is an excellent 
pattern. The lowest length 
slides, and is fixed in jtosition 
by a screw boh and fly-nut 
that binds it tightly between 
the two parts that form the 
middle section. 

For quite small cameras 
of light pattern, there are 
many portable stands now 
provided that will be found 
convenient, if the camera ss 
really light and not larger 
than quarter-plate sire. 
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TESTING THE TRIPOD. 

Tcj ascertain whether a portable camera stand or 
tripod is fit for use, the largest camera that it is desired 
to carry should be screwed on to it, a iter placing the leg?, 
in the ordinary position. Then, on Inking hold of the 
camera, it should feel as if it were one piece with the 
stand. The legs are generally attached to the tripod top 
by means of pins in the one and holes in the other, and 
sometimes the holes do not fit the pins. If the legs have 
sliding extensions, as much pressure should be brought 
to bear upon each leg as would suffice to drive it into the 
ground on average pasture land, and the sliding connection 
should remain firm. Oilier things being equal, the fewer 
the joints the firmer the tripod ; but the other things 
so rarely are equal that the fewness of joints is of little 
value as an indication of stability, Sume tripods that 
do not fold up at all arc less firm than others that fold 
into about a quarter of their full length. 


CHAPTER Hi. 

EXPOS C ft E SHUTTERS. 

Those shutters specialty made for use in the sttidio to 
add to the convenience of the operator and to prevent 
the model from being distracted by the removal of a 
lens-cap are very desirable adjuncts to the camera; but, 
as they arc simple in construction and their advantages 
are obvious, there is little to be said about them. 

The need for shutters in general outdoor work has 
been very much over-rated hy some photographers. For 
general purposes, it is advisable, as a rule, to make two or 
three seconds the shortest time of exposure, and, if 
necessary, to use a smaller stop than might otherwise 
give a satisfactory result. Two seconds can be timed 
with quite sufficient exactness after a little experience. 
An expert hand can expose for one second, half a second, 
nr even a quarter of a second, without the assistance of 
rnarhincry ; but when the lens tap is taken off and replaced 
with so short an interval, there is likelihood o( shaking 
the camera- It does not appear to be possible to give 
a hand exposure of less than a quarter of a second, and 
it is preferable for this, as well as for all shorter times, 
to use a shutter. 

It is hardly possible to say what is the shortest ex¬ 
posure that it is well for a shutter to give unless the nature 
of the work to he done is clearly understood. Exposures 
of the one-thousandth of a second are desirable ja same 
scientific experiments, and any longer time may be neces- 
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DESIDERATA IX SHUTTERS, 

sary under certain circumstances. But if a shutter is 
wanted for general work, and is to be carried in case of 
need rather than for any pre-arranged purpose, then there 
is no doubt whatever that a range from one-fourth to 
one sixty-fourth of a second will be very useful and 
sufficient. If this must be curtailed, then, say T one- 
eighth to one sixty-fourth, or one-eighth to one thirty- 
second of a second. It is of little use to haw an adjustable 
shutter unless the speeds under the given variable circum¬ 
stances are known ; hence it is convenient to have a few 
definite exposures that ran with certainty be reproduced. 
Reducing these to a minimum, the eighth, sixteenth, 
and thirty-second of a second will be found to be a 
useful series. 

It ts as impossible to construct a perfect shutter as a 
perfect lens, and it is therefore the more important to 
realise what is wanted, that minor considerations may give 
way to that which is more important. 

The shutter, when in position and fully open, must 
have no part of it visible when the eye is brought to the 
place occupied by the extreme corner of the focussing 
screen when in its place as if a distant view were focussed 
upon it. Some shutters that work in front of the lens 
are made to fit the hood, but the Opening in the shutter 
is even smaller than Lhe lens itself. In most lenses the 
hoods are only just large enough to be out of the way 
ot the light, and the opening in the shutter ought, there¬ 
fore, to be as large as the ring that fils upon the hood. 
Otherwise, the edges of the plate have a less exposure 
than the centre, because the small opening in Lhe shutter 
acts as a diaphragm towards them, and this evil, which 
cannot be altogether avoided, is needlessly exaggerated. 
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1 hi; whole plate shoalii be exposed simuliaaeouslv 
.ind equally, or if one part of it receives a little mare 
exposurt than another, it should Ik- that part that needs 
most exposure, namely, the foreground. As large a 
jMTojwrtion as possible of the exposure should l>e given 
with the full aperture, hence the opening and closing 
should always lw as rapid as jnssibie, and the duration 
of the exposure regulated by the interval. To regulate 
the speed of a shutter by simply slowing nr quickening 
Its action is bad in principle, though often very convenient 
"i pfacthv, There must he no jarring or jerking until 
tht- exposure is quite over. And, finally, a shutter should 
he small, that it may not catch the wind ; light, that it 
it may not strain the lens mount or camera front ; simple, 
that it may be easily repaired when necessary; and 
quickly fixed to or removed from the lens without needing 
any change whatever either in the camera or lens, unless 
the whole arrangement is designed for social work. 

The efficiency of a shutter, expressed in its most 
simple and most useful form, indicates the proportion 
Ik tween the total duration of the exposure and the duration 
uf a theoretical exposure that would give the same light 
1 ffeet on the plate if the shutter were fully open the whole 
lime. Thus, ii the opening and dosing of the shutter 
occupied no time at all, the efficiency would be i, or unit. 
If the whole time of the exposure is occupied i n opening 
and closing tin- aperture, and the rate of movement of 
the shutter is uniform, the efficiency is J or .5, because the 
same light effect would be produced by an exposure of one- 
half the duration if the opening and closing were absolutely 
instantaneous. It is obvious that no shutter cun have unit 
or full efficiency, but the nearer to this the better. 
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b The circumstances that govern efficiency are most 
simply illustrated by supposing a rectangular opening 
in an opaque material to pass in front of the lens at a 
uniform rate. Two examples are shown in fig, 21 a in 



both o f which the opening moves downwards. The 
relative po siti o ns of the lens and shutter opening are 
indicated by circles and rectangles respectively. In the 
first and last member of each series, the lens is shaded 
to indicate that it is dosed. In A* the total duration 
of the exposure being two unite, each being the transit ion 
from one stage to the next, the effective exposure is one 
unit only, because during the whole of the exposure the 
lens is either being opened or dosed, an efficiency of .5. 
In B the total duration is three units, and the effective 
exposure is two units, because the added unit of actual 
exposure represents perfect efficiency, the lens being 
fully open the whole time of this additional unit of 
exposure. The resulting efficiency is therefore ,66. If 
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EFFICIENCY AND POSITION Of SHUTTERS. 


the opening in the blind were three diameters of tiie lens 
in length, the efficiency would lie 75, if four diameters 
-S, and so on, allowing always that the rate of movement 
is uniform. 

Efficiency is increased by reducing the lens aperture. 
It will be readily seen that if the aperture were divided 
by four, that is* the diameter of the lens halved, then A 
in tig, 21 would give an efficiency of .66 instead of .5, and 
11 $ instead of ,66. Suppose, for example, that the lens 
aperture is increased from f/16 to f/8, four times the light 
is admitted in unit time, and the exposure is therefore 
generally divided by four + But the shutter upsets this 
proportion. The efficiency at f/16 being .8 and at f/8—<66 
the increase in light effect by putting in the larger stop, 
instead of being as one to four, is as .8 to 2.64, or one 
to 3.3, This must only be accepted as a rough indication 
of the effect of the shutter on proportional exposures, 
because actually the rate of movement of shutters is 
hardly ever uniform, as supposed in the examples, and 
the lens diaphragm is not dose to the shutter* The 
equivalent exposure is the time that would produce the 
given effect if the lens were fully open, and no part of 
the time were required lor the operations of opening 
and closing. 

There are four positions for the shutter, namely, in 
front of the lens, behind the lens p between the combina¬ 
tions [that b + against the diaphragm), and immediately 
in front of the sensitive surface. Each position has effects 
of its own* v . . 

In front of the Jens. Obviously, a shutter so placed 
may be easily attached and removed, and this is a con¬ 
siderable advantage, except perhaps in hand cameras. 
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BLIND SHUTTERS-ROTARY SHUTTERS 

In the best known shutters of this type* a rectangular 
Opening in an opaque material is drawn across die lens. 
The old-fashioned drop shutter is now replaced by the 
more compact blind shutter that has been popularised 
by the Thom ton-Pickard Co. The blind is carried on 
two rollers, one of which has a spring in it that is wound 
up sufficiently to draw the blind with its aperture across 
the lens when released By increasing the length of the 
aperture the efficiency becomes greater, as already shown, 
but at the same time the exposure is lengthened, and to 
compensate for this the movement must be quicker. This 
sets the practical limit to efficiency. The movement may tie 
quickened by having a stronger spring or a larger roller. 
The author devised and used with great satisfaction a 
roller blind shutter with a spring roller one inch in dia¬ 
meter, an opening three times as long as the maximum 
aperture of the lens, giving exposures from the one- 
sixteenth to about the sixty-fourth of a second, according 
to how much the spring was wound up* The practical 
limit to such increase of efficiency and speed is governed 
by the strength of the material of the blind and the 
shock to the apparatus. 

Rotary shutters are often convenient and effectives 
In all such devices the limits of the aperture should be 
straight lines drawn from the centre of rotation. A round 
hole, or an elongated hole with rounded ends, i$ dis¬ 
advantageous, as it reduces the amount of light that gets 
to the ends or edges of the plate, and offers no advantage 
whatever, except possibly In the manufacture. The 
obvious form of such a shutter is shown in fig, 22 r The 
angle of the aperture may be increased or diminished by 
obvious devices, and with a constant speed of rotation 
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ROTARY AND DOUBLE-ACTING SHUTTERS . 

the relative exposure can be easily end definitely propor¬ 
tioned. Reducing this shutter to its smallest dimensions, 
it becomes merely a sector or fan-shaped screen that covers 
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the lens* and flies round to re-cover it, as in fig. The 
author had a shutter of this kind made many years ago 
by a watchmaker, and though in constant use ever since 
it gives perfect satisfaction. It is very efficient and 
uniform in action p The only friction is on the centre 
pin. There are two set tors, which when separated give 
a shorter exposure. The rotation is effected by a spiral 
spring, which pulls a cord wound on to a small drum at 
the centre. The sectors are very thin brass, and very 
light indeed. 

Shutters have been made with two moving parts 
instead of one, an opening in each moving in opposite 
directions* This principle is wrong, as the lens is not 
uniformly exposed, the exposure beginning and ending 
in the middle. Thus the ends of the plate are robbed 
of light, and under-exposed. A double movement should 
never be used except at the diaphragm place. 

Behind the lens. This position for the shutter has 
few advantages and many disadvantages in general outdoor 
work. It may be more convenient to change from one 
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DIAPHRAGM ASD FOCAL FLAXF- SHUTTERS * 

tens to another ; but the lens Is rarely so firmly secured 
us vt^lien the shutter does not intervene between it and 
the camera front. The shutter will interfere with a tens 
that projects a hide through its flange, the blind te generally 
further from the tens, and the shutter has to be carried 
though it may be rarely needed. The aperture in the 
shutter limits the diameter of the lens that can l>e used, 
and this may be inconvenient when a new tens is obtained. 
In other matters the behaviour of the shutter behind the 
tens is much the same as when it ls in front. 

Between the combinations. This is a favourite posi¬ 
tion- A shutter here is be.-*t arranged to open Brum and 
close to the centre, so that it is practically an opening and 
i losing diaphragm. If the efficiency is low, the definition 
of the tens Ls markedly improved, because a large proportion 
of the exposure is made with a smaller aperture than that 
of the fixed stop. Shutters of this kind are only suitable 
for hand cameras ; they take the place of the ordinary 
mount, and become inseparable from the lens- Such 
shutters if good are very costly and very excellent; if 
cheap, they are not reliable. It is not unusual in 
a cheap shutter of thi$ kind marked to give exposures 
extending down to one-hundredth of a second, to find 
that the two or three most rapid exposures are practically 
the same, and none of them shorter than about the 
thirtieth of a second. 

Focal plane shutters. This is the common name 
for shutters that work immediately in front of the sen* 
sitive surface. They are roller blinds, of course of large 
size, with a slit that can be widened for longer exposures, 
and narrowed for shorter exposures. Very short exposures 
can be given with such shutters—that is, short so far as 


ESTIMATION OF SHUTTER EXPOSURES, 

any ones part of the plate is concerned; but the total 
duration of the exposure is never very' short, as the slit 
has to pass over the whole of the plate. If an exposure 
of each part ot the plate of from the one-hundredth of a 
second to the one-thousandth of a second is required, 
probably this tyjic of shutter is the best; indeed, it 
is the only commercial shutter that will give the shortest 
exposure mentioned, 1' or near rapidlv-moving objects it 
is serviceable. But it should never be used when a shutter 
at the lens is possible, because it distorts the image of 
the moving object. If the shutter moves downwards, and 
a man is photographed as he is running, the man's head 
is first photographed, then gradually his body downwards, 
and then his legs. But he ts moving, and therefore the 
lower part of the image is in a more forward position on 
the plate than the upper. The man may be actually 
leaning forward, and the image may show him as if be 
were inclining backwards. If a man in a horizontal 
position is falling downwards, as sometimes in diving, he 
will appear stouter than he really is. Other effects of 
exposing a plate piecemeal can easily be discovered. It 
must be admitted that these distortions are not often 
obtrusive in photographs taken with focal plane shutters, 
hut the effects cannot be avoided, and would be revealed 
by a critical examination ot the picture- Therefore, such 
Shutters should never be used when it is possible to use 
a shutter at the tens. 

The estimation of the duration os' the exposure given 
by the shutter used under the varying conditions possible 
is very desirable, indeed necessary, if the apparatus is 
to be used intelligently. The length of time occupied 
in giving the exposure is, as has been pointed out, always 
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longer than the equivalent exjwsure. If tlic shutter begins 
to clo&e as soon 21s it is fully open, so that the whole time 
of exposure is occupied in opening and dosing, the duration 
of the exposure may be assumed to be double the equivalent 
exposure. For example, the amount of light that reaches 
the plate, if equal to what would pass through the open 
lens in one-eighth of a second, would take a quarter of 
a second to get through. A good shutter that gives an 
exposure of a quarter of a second duration would give an 
equivalent exjiosiirc of nearly the same time, or, as com¬ 
pared with the first, nearly twice as much light, with no 
more blurring due to the movement of the subject 

The duration of the exposure, and the equivalent 
exposure, may be very different, therefore, and St is neces¬ 
sary rare fully to distinguish between them. The duration 
of the exposure given by some shutters can be estimated by 
attaching a tuning fork to the moving part, and causing 
it to vibrate during the exposure, and mark its vibrations 
on a piece of smoked glass. Each complete vibration pi ati 
ordinary C fork is equal to about the 530th of a second, 
and with an A fork, such as violinists use, ft is about the 
440th But if the fork adds its weight to the moving 
port of the shutter, and so alters its rate of move meat, 
the result will not Ijc the same as when the shutter is 
used in its normal condition. 

Or, by calculating front the known rite at which a 
body fails* the duration of the exposure given by gravity 
shutters may be approximately found. Disregarding fric¬ 
tion, which always retards movement, hut will vary accord¬ 
ing to the particular circumstance* in any particular case, 
a body fails inch by inch in the following fractional parts 
of a second— 
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isi inch in A or .0714 

;nd „ „ * .*>277 

jnl ■■ p. A m Mjn 

4^1 .* .* A i, 

*th „ A t. 

r 6th „ ,. A ., ,tiij4 

A method of estimating the practical effect of the 
exposure given by any shutter is to photograph a body 
moving at a known rate, and to measure the distance it 
passes through during the exposure as indicated by the 
impression on the plate. The thing photographed should 
bo white against a black background, and ii possible 
in the sunshine- A clock without a pendulum, so that its 
minute hand moves rapidly ; a bicycle wheel with a piece 
cl white paper attached, which can be timed to make one 
revolution in a second without much difficulty ; a white 
1 slate allowed to fall in front of a black background 
graduated in white, are examples of available means of 
getting what is dvsiri-d. 

Such tests as these are indefinite, as they do not give 
the whole duration of the exposure, but only the duration 
of the effective exposure. With a stronger ilium.]nation, 
the effective exposure will begin sooner and end later 
than with a weaker light, and therefore show a difference 
though the shutter behaves in exactly the same way in 
both cases. 

When an exposure is being measured, care must be 
taken to have the image of the moving object as near the 
centre of the plate as possible, as the edges of the plate 
get less light, and with some shutters either the upper or 
lower part of the plate gets an excess of exposure. In the 
majority of cases it is only possible to get an average 
result, but it is always possible to select the most useful 
manner of performing the experiment. 
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ESTIMATION OF SHUTTER EXPOSURES. 

An apparatus that gives more exact results than the 
methods referred to above consists in causing a sensitive 
plate to revolve at a known rate behind a small opening 
in an opaque screen p while magnesium ribbon is burnt 
in front of the screen. The shutter is fixed between the 
magnesium light and the screen. The proportion that the 
curved line produced on developing the plate bears to the 
whole circle is the proportion that exists between the time 
of one revolution of the plate and the exposure given by 
the shutter., It, for example, the plate turns 
round twice in a second* and a quarter of a circle 
is produced on developing the plate, it is obvious 
that the shutter allowed the light to pass for 
one-eighth of a second, A useful form of appa¬ 
ratus on this principle consists of a Spindle 
revolving within a light-tight box, and carrying 
a plate on its end. A hole is made in the box 
immediately in front of the plate, ami if this 
hole is made in a sliding piece, it is quite easy 
to get a dozen or more tests upon a plate three 
inches square. The plate may he rotated by 
hand with sufficient regularity, if a flywheel p 
which may he a wooden disc loaded with lead, 
is attached to the spindle, and the crank for 
turning it is kept very short: 

A simple shutter speed tester, devised by 
Mr. G. F. Wynne, was put upon the market 
in 1903 by the Infallible Exposure Meter Com- ti*. 
pany. It consists of a heavily weighted pendulum, 
supported on two points* with an extension above that 
carries a polished convex button, as shown in fig: 23 a - 
Hie system is arranged to make one semi^ciUation 
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per second, and i is rate of movement is easily 
adjusted if necessary by a slight alteration of the 
weight at the polished button. This is caused to 
oscillate in front of a suitably divided sheet* and the 
whole arrangement is placed in sunshine and photo¬ 
graphed using the shutter to be tested. The polished 
button gives by its movement a streak of light, 
and the extent o( this shows the duration of the 
exposure at a glance! as indicated by the divisions on 
the sheet behind the pendultmb The iJJuminant may be 
burning magnesium ribbon instead of sunshine, though 
not quite so advantageously, This apparatus is simple 
to use, and has no mechanism about it to get out of 
order. The accuracy of the results that it gives depends 
upon the care of the experimenter. 

The question of the duration of the exposure that 
may be given when photographing moving objects. With¬ 
out showing a blurred image, is considered in the next 
section jn the chapter on ** Exposure/ 11 


CHAPTER IV, 

HAND CAMERAS- 

The great rapidity of gelatine plates and the fact that 
Lhey arc always ready for use have made ii passible to 
work with cameras without a stand or other fixed support, 
merely holding the apparatus in like hand. It is obvious 
that any camera in conjunction with a suitable shutter 
may be used In this way unless it is too heavy, but the 
advantage of the principle is especially manifest in a small 
apparatus made complete in itself, and that may be 
ranied about without fatigue, and used with the minimum 
of delay in preparation. 

The Orst hand cameras appear to have been described 
by Mr. T, Bolus in iftSi. who pave details of several forms 
nf what he called "detective 11 cameras, evidently with the 
idea that they would be found serviceable by the police 
force. He recommended that when used they should In* 
supported upon some firm object, such as a gate or post, 
or even the ground, but added that the exposure might 
be given while the camera was held in the hand. Following 
up the idea of using a camera in public places without 
recognition, the earlier patterns of several makers were 
designed to hide the Fact tliat the apparatus was of a photo¬ 
graphic character. But, obviously, the more that were 
made, the less possible did it become to maintain the decep¬ 
tion, and now. except in very few eases, the fcl detective " 
character of hand cameras is no longer a desideratum, and 
a simple and unobtrusive exterior is all that is aimed at. 
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TYPES OF HAND CAMERAS - 

Some of t 3 ie earliest hand cameras were merely a 
small landscape camera id a box with an opening for 
the lens, but this is a needless addition to the weight, and 
it is more usual now to arrange a simple box to carry the 
lens at one end, and the plates or film at the other. Many 
mechanical arrangements have been devised for changing 
the plates rapidly, but the use of double backs finds much 
favour. This plan has the advantage that the plates may 
be used in any order, and so adapted to each subject as 
it b taken. On Lhe other hand, the loose backs are so 
many separate pieces of apparatus that are liable to loss 
and accident. Bag changing cameras carry the plates in 
sheaths one behind the other, a spring at the hack serving 
to keep the front plate in its proper position. After 
exposure, the plate is drawn up into a bag that is just 
large enough lor die purpose, and pushed down at the 
back of the bundle- This construction has the advantages 
of certainty in changing, the absence of mechanism 
to get out of order, and of the whole apparatus 
with its plates, being self-contamed. But the plates 
must be exposed in the order in which they are arranged. 
This, however* is a very trivial tlrawback, because it 
is not usual to carry an assortment of plates with a 
hand camera. 

For those who desire great portability, not only in 
the camera itself, but also in the stock of sensitive material 
carried for use in it* nothing can compare with hand 
cameras ol the types popularised by the Eastman Kodak 
Company during the last twenty years, in which roller- 
supported films are used. Each roller occupies but little 
space, and contains film enough for a large number of 
exposures. 
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Finders. For exact work a finder is essential, By 
means of a sloping minor within* the view may be reflected 
upon a focussing screen al the top of the camera, and 
the shutter may be so arranged that the mirror is moved 
out of the way immediately before the exposure is given. 
Twin-lens cameras are really two cameras in one, and 
the object can be seen on the screen of one white the plate 
is being exposed in the other. But iuil size finders such 
as these are bulky and weighty, and offer no particular 
advantage for a very large proportion of hand camera 
work. Nor is there any need for the finder to assist in 
the focussing, because tliis is generally better done by 
judging the distance of the object, and setting the camera 
according to a scale marked on it. The finder then 
becomes merely a device for showing what is on the plate, 
and it may be very much reduced in size. The image 
in a small finder can be made very brilliant, and this is 
a great advantage, because it obviates the need of looking 
very attentively at it, A distinction may be made between 
what is desirable for tbe taking of figures and views re¬ 
spectively, or, rather, the classes of photographs repre¬ 
sented by these two types of subjects. In the one most 
attention is paid to the central part of the plate, and in 
tbe other to the boundaries: the photographer in the 
one case seeks to get his subject conveniently near the 
centre of tbe plate, while in the other he has to see that 
the view is really on the plate, and an error of even less 
than a quarter of an inch may prove disastrous. There 
are some finders that show only the middle part of the 
view, and for landscape work in general these are useless. 
A finder that shows the entire image, and indicates exactly 
where the view is cut off by the boundaries of the plate, 
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will obviously serve for every purpose, and except perhaps, 
for soiue very special work, it is it finder of thi$ character 
that most deserves recommendation, 

A very common type of finder consists of a Jit tie box 
with a lens at the front, a sloping mirror within, and a piece 
o! ground-glass at the top upon which the image produced 
by the lens is received. With such an arrangement, it is 
easy 10 mark off with opaque varnish exactly that part of 
t he grou nd-glass tfci t corresponds t o t he plate. Th e margins 
may then he blacked out with an opaque varnish, such as 
Berlin black- A finder of this type can lie adjusted once 
for all to show exactly the image that is received by the 
plale, but it has the disadvantage that the image is not 
very bright, and as the ground-glass it falls on is exposed 
to diffused light, even w hen a shade is provided, it is not 
a satisfactory device* 
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The author has modified this kind of finder, as shown 
in fig. 24. The lens has an aperture of i/2, and two lenses 
are used to reduce the spherical aberration, and so give 
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better definition. The ground-glass scree n that receives 
the image is fixed in a long square tube, and therefore is 
absolutely protected from stray light. It is marked as 
shown in the upper part ot the figure, the spaces A and B 
being the parts added to the image when the front of 
die camera is raised lengthwise or width wise of the 
plate respectively. The lens atrium being large and 
the ground-glass thoroughly protected, the image is 
exceedingly brilliant; indeed, it often appeals as if there 
wert no ground-glass at all. The image is seen by means 
of a sloping mirror at the back end of the tube through 
a hole in the lop of the camera. This mirror turns on a 
horizontal axis, and by turning it through QC* shows 
the view with the plate horizontal instead of vortical, 
the one finder serving instead of the usual two. This 
tinder can be exactly adjusted to show what is nn the 
plate, and never gets out of adjustment, the position at 
the mirror, obviously, having no effect upon the view 
on the ground-glass. 

Clear-glass tinders have no ground-glass in them. 
The simplest is a concave lens, but this is of no use at all 
unless the proper position for ihc eye of the observer is 
indicated, for the view seen through it will vary as the 
eye is moved. The most recent “ dear glass " or " bril¬ 
liant ” finders are made with convex lenses of high power, 
generally one in (runt to produce an image, and one behind 
placed horizon tally llirough which the magnified image 
is seen, a sloping mirror being placed between, A rect¬ 
angular screen, generally over the lens nearest the eye, 
limits the view. The first finder of this type appears to 
have been devised by Messrs. H. Hill and A. L. Adams 
in xd$4. 
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FOCUSSING WITH HAND CAMERAS * 

This finder has been modified in many ways, A 
reflecting prism with one surface curved has been used 
instead of a lens and mirror. The lateral inversion of 
the image has been cured by an extra reflecting surface. 
But all such devices suffer from the defect of giving a 
different image as the eye is moved* and therefore axe 
not susceptible of proper adjustment. Dr. Mercer* of 
Xew r York, iu 1897. suggested a diaphragm at each end ot 
the optical arrangement to indicate the correct position 
of the eye* the openings in the two diaphragms coinciding 
when the eye was correctly placed. Messrs. C. and H. 
C. Beck, in 1898, showed the simple way of overcoming 
ihis difficulty. They put the Limiting diaphragm inside 
the finder and in the same plane as the image ; then, 
whatever affects the one affects the other equally. What¬ 
ever finder is used for views, it should be capable of adjust¬ 
ment by the user of the camera, so that the view* on the 
finder may have exactly the same boundaries as the image 
an the plate. 

Shutters. The principles oi shutter construction are 
considered in the previous chapter. In hand cameras 
the shutter generally being an integral part of the apparatus 
it may occupy more space if desirable. 

Focussing* Hand cameras intended for critical work 
should permit of focussing, otherwise objects at a certain 
fixed distance will always be the best defined It is 
convenient to have a scale against the moving part, so 
that it may be set for objects at definite distances. The 
expression " fixed focus Fr or " fixed focus lens " implies 
an impossibility, and so far as it has any meaning must 
he regarded as a conventionalism* indicating that the 
camera will not allow pf Jocussing adjustment, or that a 
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DEPTH OF FIELD—LEVELS. 

lens is of so short a focal length and so small an aperture 
that it may he used without great inconvenience on such 
a camera. 

The following table* which is taken from a more 
extensive one calculated by Sir David Salomons, gives, 
for lenses of the focal lengths and apertures stated, the 
distances at which objects will be depicted with an equal 
amount of out-of-focus effect when the lenses are focussed 
for an object at a great distance. The actual amount of 
diffusion at the distances stated will be such that points 
hi the object will be shown as discs one-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter without allowing for the imperfections of 
the lens. Obviously, the definition is sharper for objects 
at greater distances, and less sharp for objects nearer 
the lens. 


Focal length 
oi lens in inches. 

Diaphragm aperture*. 

V* 

f/io 

f/n 

*/*i 

t/20 


fi. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in* 

ft i«. 

4 

17 o 

ij ft 

tJ 5 

9 2 

7 0 

4 * 

21 5 

17 3 

15 S 

it 7 

a 9 

5 

26 5 

21 1 

[9 4 

■4 3 

10 to 

Si 

11 II 

25 ft 

13 4 

17 3 

11 0 

6 

jft o 

jo 6 

. 27 9 

20 0 

15 fi 

6* 

44 <j 

JS ft 

32 6 

24 0 

|3 1 

7 

5 * 7 

41 5 

57 8 

=7 ft 

at 0 


Levels are a necessary adjunct to a hand camera. If 
the finder image is seen through a rectangular opening 
in the apparatus, two spirit levels, at right angles to each 
other, at the extreme margins of the opening, will be well 
and conveniently placed, and better than a circular level. 
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RISING FRONT—SPECIAL HAND CAMERAS. 

Rising front- This is a very desirable movement, 
<ind if the plates are to he exposed in a vertical as well 
as a horizontal position, Lliere should be a rise in both 
directions. For quarter-plate size, a movement of hali 
an inch at least is desirable. Sonic makers cut Lhe body 
of the camera across transversely, and make the one part 
to move on the other, but there is no need to do this 
Iwcaust! the half itseli motion in both directions cart easily 
he obtained within the camera without enlarging it for 
the purpose, by making a movable hunt somewhat after 
the style customary on field cameras, This rise is for 
general purposes so convenient that if it cannot be ob¬ 
tained, it would pruhably be found better to fix the lens 
once for all half an inch above the centre of the plate— 
it will probably be found better always to have the rise 
than never to have it. 

Hand cameras liave also been made lor special pur¬ 
poses, As an example, we may refer to Marev’s gun 
camera, by which a series of photographs of flying birds 
have been taken in order to determine the actual move¬ 
ment of the wings. The apparatus in this case is mounted 
on a gunstock, and the image of the object is kept upon 
the sensitive plate by sighting after the manner of taking 
aim with a gun. In such special cases some of the general 
principles already given may require modification, 

1 he consideration of the use of hand cameras will be 
found under the general headings in other chapters, parti¬ 
cularly in die chapters on the exposure of gelatino-bromide 
plates anil the use of lenses. 


CHAPTER V, 

TItE ILLUMINATION OF THE DARK ROOM. 
Sensitive material must lie handled, and it is convenient 
if the operator can see what he is doing when preparing 
it for exposure and daring development, and so on, The 
safest light for this purpose is obviously that to which the 
material is least sensitive, that is, generally speaking, 
red, yellow, and green. Now, yellow is, optically, a mix¬ 
ture of red and green, in all cases except perhaps when 
the source of light is a non-luminous fiame rendered 
luminous by the vapour of sodium, as when common salt 
is caused to colour the (lame of a spirit lamp or Ifimsen 
burner. It is better, therefore, to regard the light available 
for dark rooms as either a mixture of green and red (that 
is, yellow), or as red alone. An orange light consists of 
red and green, but with the green reduced in amount so 
that the red predominates. While an ordinary red will 
transmit the light down to, or nearly down to, the Fraun¬ 
hofer line D, a deep red may transmit light only down to 
the line C. Of course, any number of intcrmcdiatojjeffects 
may be produced. 

It is not only desirable to get the best kind of light, 
but also to take care that there is not too much of it, 
for it is mare correct to describe sensitive materials as 
much less sensitive to red and green than to blue and violet, 
rather than as insensitive to the one and sensitive to the 
other. Indeed, by reducing an essentially unsafe light 
sufficiently it may be made safe, as, for example even, 
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I LIU MIN ANTS FOR THE DARK ROOM . 

quick plates may be put into camera bodes in a room 
brilliantly Ht by moonshine without fogging them, if 
care is taken to keep out of the direct rays of light, A 
candle with no coloured medium may be used if it is 
hidden under some article of furniture, so that the only 
light getting to the plates is that reflected from the ceiling 
and walls of the apartment. But such methods of work 
are uncertain, and not advisable except as makeshifts. 

Printing-out papers, carbon tissue, and platinum 
paper may be cut up, developed, etc., in a room lighted 
as usual by daylight, if yellow blinds are drawn over the 
windows. If yellow blinds are not available, care must 
be taken that the ordinary light is dull enough* With 
this exception it is better to discard daylight altogether, 
because it is so variable. If a window exposed to daylight 
is made safe for gelatine bromide plates when the daylight 
is at its best, eighty per cent, of good useful light may 
be wasted on a dull day. It is impossible to have con- 
fidencc in any arrangement that utilises daylight for such 
purposes. 

Artificial lights may be either a candle, a paraffin oil 
lamp, a gas flame, or an incandescent electric lamp. If 
paraffin oil or gas is used, there should certainly be a 
small part of the coloured medium that is transparent, so 
that the condition of the flame may be ascertained, and 
the regulation of the flame should be from the outside 
of the lantern. In either case, or when using a candle, 
there must be ample ventilation. 

An excellent form of lantern is illustrated in fig. 25 r 
The three sides have grooves into which two pieces of glass 
slide, and between the glasses any coloured media may be 
placed. The lantern sides should be at the very least 
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DARK room LANTERNS i 

four inches wide. A similar lantern of triangular shape 
should measure at least eight inches in the side. 

It is desirable that the coloured sides of the lantern 
be changeable* if it is to be used for general purposes. 

For the manipulation of bromide 
paper and lantern slides a very 
much brighter and more pleasant 
light is allowable than for ordinary 
plates, while isochromatie and other 
specially colour-sensitised plates 
will need extra precautions. Thus 
those who work with this variety 
of materials will find it convenient 
to have three kinds of coloured 
sides to their lantern, and those 
who use red sensitive plates will 
require an additional screen. 

There are many ways of 
■\ getting light suitable for the three 
y kinds of work referred to above* 
For example, using plain colourless 
glasses, one or two thicknesses of 
yellow fabric between them will 
^ivc a splendid light for bromide paper, tw r o or three 
thicknesses of yellow and one of orange fabric will 
give a light suitable for ordinary plates, and by 
adding a thickness of red fabric it will serve well 
for tsochrarn a tic plats. As to the many possible 
alternatives, a few wifi be sufficient to indicate their 
character. For the first light, a yellow glass and a colour¬ 
less ground-glass may be used ; for the second, a sheet 
or two of yellow fabric may be added to these, or four 
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ARRANGEMENT OF DARK ROOM LANTERNS * 

or five thicknesses of yellow fabric may be put between 
plain glasses ; and for the last, a sheet of ruby glass may 
be used instead of the red fabric. Coloured papers also 
are useful, but generally they transmit less light than 
the fabrics in common use. The- chief warning necessary 
is that ruby glass should never be used alone, because it 
transmits an amount of blue light that is useless fur illu¬ 
minating purposes, and dangerous to the plate* 

A diffused light has many advantages over a direct 
light. If of reasonable sire, the whole surface of a diffusing 
screen gives light, and under many circumstances the 
plate being developed will actually be better illuminated 
than when the lantern side is transparent. If a candle 
is used, the light will be more uniform as the position of 
Lhe flame varies. The light coming from a larger area 
than the direct flame will cast smaller shadows, and this 
will cause the general illumination of the working bench 
to be better and more agreeable, and also the glare of the 
light will be diminished. Although so many lanterns are 
provided with nothing but transparent sides, the trans¬ 
parency is in almost every way a disadvantage, 

A still more important matter is the disposition of tile 
arrangement so as to get the best light with the least risk 
to the plate. Of course, no absorption by such media as 
are useful -for lamps is absolute. Yellow media absorb 
the blue and transmit the green and red (which together 
form yellow), but they do not absorb all the blue nor 
transmit all the other colours. The medium transmits all 
light to a certain extent, but blue to a very much less 
extent than the green and red. Suppose* for example— 
calling the green and red together as yellow, as, indeed, 
they are—that of this yellow medium— 
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light gives by dark room lanterns . 


1 Uiickae&s transmit:* 4 of the yellow and & of the blue. 

3 thicknesses will transmit ± „ lr ■ c l 4 ,* +, 

3 ■« u | *i ih 

4 i* #■ A iJ « fl^l ■ * *■ 

Suppose, now, that the illumination obtained when four 

thickness are used is inconveniently small, and it is 
desired to get about a double intensity of light* By 
removing one thickness of the yellow medium the increase 
is obtained m t indeed, a little more, because of the increase 
oE the blue, hut this, in the case supposed, is so little that, 
so far as ihe eye is concerned, it may be disregarded. But 
doubling the light in this way gives eight times as much 
of the blue or harmful light. By using two similar lamps 
the light is also doubled* but the blue constituent is multi' 
plied by two only instead o ( eight; the factor of safety 
remains the same instead of being diminished to one- 
tourth. This, therefore, is the more advantageous plan, 
so far as the character of the light is concerned. 

Instead of using two lamps, the light may be doubled* 
without altering the factor of safety, by doubling the 
illuminating power or brilliancy of the flame in the one 
lamp. But the heat generated by the combustion will soon 
set a practical limit to advance in this direction. Very 
much the same increase may be obtained, again without 
altering the factor of safety* by merely increasing the 
size of the side of the lamp, U a diffusing medium is used,, 
Ijecamu in such a case it is the surface of the coloured 
medium* ami not the flame itself, that is the practical source 
of light. If, for example, the translucent side measures 
bin, and ii is increased to Sim * 4Jim, the effec¬ 

tive LLluinmalion will be very nearly doubled. In all these 
cases the illumination is doubled, and the danger of it to the 
sensitive plate is doubled (or dtiil further increased) also. 
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desiderata in dark room lanterns. 

It is possible to increase the illumination without 
increasing the risk of fogging the plate. Referring again 
to the table just given, and supposing that the existing 
conditions are rGpresented by the third line, three thick¬ 
nesses of medium being employed ; by taking an extra 
thickness and increasing the brilliancy of the light within 
by eight times, the amount of blue, or dangerous light, 
remains the same, while the amount of yellow, or safe 
light, has been increased four times, the eight-limes in¬ 
crease being halved by the extra thickness of medium- 

Jt must be remembered that the cases given as 
examples are hypothetical, and suppose that the plate is 
not affected by yellow light. Even ordinary plates ore 
affected to a certain extent by light of all colours, but this 
does not affect the general principles desetibed- 

Therefore, we come to the conclusion that it is ad¬ 
vantageous in dark-room lanterns to use diffusing or trans¬ 
lucent coloured media rather than transparent media. 
That the sides of the lantern, that is, the coloured media, 
should be large. That the light within should be brilliant. 
That the depth of colour, or number ol sheets of the 
medium, through which it has to pass shoufd be con¬ 
siderable. 


CHAPTER V 3 : 

THE FORMS OF LENSES. THE FIRST EPOCH. 

Is the earliest days of photography, before special lenses 
were to be obtained, it was usual to employ telescope 
objectives. But these lenses were ill-suited to the purpose* 
though their performance in a telescope might have been 
unexceptional, because the image viewed through the 
eyepiece of a telescope is smaller than the objective itself, 
while the picture produced m the camera is often required 
to cover a comparatively large area. The rays that pass 
obliquely through the objective in a telescope are not 
utilised* but in the camera the oblique rays generally form 
the greater part of the image. 
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To increase the covering |x>wer* the objective was 
turned round, and a diaphragm was put in front of it 
(see Eg. 26*). But with this assistance the image pro¬ 
duced is not per feci enough over a sufficient area to 
satisfy modern requirements. The diaphragm obviously 
diminishes the light, and it also distorts the image, as will 
be subsequently shown. With such an arrangement! 

* in ail the tjufiti iLr arrows iadkite tha dirtrtHtt o! ih.* Light la jtjiUBG tram 
bn utycct to ike uha^*; tbit a, the mti tn? camera. 
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EARLY LENSES. 

also, the image of a flat object is curved, like the inside 
cl a saucer, and thochief of the light which acts photo¬ 
graphically is brought to a focus at a considerable distance 
within the visible image. 

In these and in other ways the existing lenses were 
faulty when applied to the new art. The chief corrections 
desired were a larger aperture for the sake of rapidity, a 
larger and flatter field, the chromatic aberration corrected 
in an especial way, namely, the most intense of the photo¬ 
graphically active rays brought to focus at the same point 
as the most intense of the visible rays, and distortion 
reduced to a minimum, or completely eliminated. 

The larger the aperture, other things being equal, the 
smaller the field, and so it has been found convenient to 
perfect lenses in two directions—some with a small 
aperture, and therefore slow m action, but covering a l^rge 
field ; and others with a large ajH.‘rture, and consequently 
rapid, but producing a Comparatively small picture. The 
first are classified as view lenses, the second as portrait 
lenses, while a lens of medium properties is called a uni¬ 
versal lens, or a view and group lens. There is nothing 
scientific in these distinctions. Under certain conditions 
a view lens is superior to a portrait lens for taking por¬ 
traits, and portrait lenses have often been used for taking 
riews. By common consent, lenses whose apertures 
are about one-sixth of their focal lengths are called uni¬ 
versal, or portrait and group lenses ; if the aperture is 
much less than this it is a view and group, or simply a 
view' lens ; if appreciably larger it is a portrait lens. 

Petzval s portrait lens. The first improvement on 
the telescope objective arranged as already described, was 
by Professor J. Petzval, the invention ol whose portrait 


PETX VA US PORTRAIT LENS, 

combination initialed the Erst epoch in photographic optics; 
This lens was constructed by Voigt Under, of Vienna, under 
Pctzval’s instructions, in 1841, It is shown in fig. 27. The 
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focal lengths ol the posterior and anterior combi nations are 
as three Lo five, and the combinations are separated a 
distance about equal to half the equivalent focal length 
of itha whole lens. The chief point about this lens is the 
great gain in rapidity secured by shortening the focal 
length and using the full aperture without a diaphragm. 
The local length is shortened by having two combinations 
instead of one, and die spherical aberration, h so cured by 
means of the separated back combination that a diaphragm 
is rendered unnecessary. The multiplication of surfaces, 
six instead of two. causes loss of light, and also adds to 
the diffused or false light in the camera,* It is stated 
that Andrew and Thomas Ross (lather and son) worked 
out a photographic objective with separated combina¬ 
tions, a device suggested by Thomas Ross to gain in flatness 
of field, and that this lens was constructed by them shortly , 
before the Pelzval lens was introduced, 

Grubb's an fanatic lens. In 1657* T. Grubb introduced 

* lot Hided TP givi H I t»E oi tilr anile gf vi&w (4 fetch Itoi, that 

Ji, tJie pfopenjgal trttfit of Emt ilii* ii fouiid lu ht (pjfctF mpAtl. b| E 

t-V in jctufflS tH| uf ■tveTj' ins-lruiatfei„ Thtn the author b~u iwu- Itnia 
ilh-BlUlfil (suites- Oofc ittiEtd to y. by 7 - 1-d Lhe i-Ltrtr EX by Iu-., Ibt? bp ? wlLI 

ccvlt ti hy If. TPfcPI she ! 2 by W Jtr.i mil unij r^ver 1 e* by S : jiiJ tikbu; tj;e 
ftperliit ci and StLil-. Ehr- n by 7 Le^l U HipefjOt Id tieiiDJtu^i IfirouchCut the fitlil 
Os i be oUsn haildr tile Bajhrt oJ Lhjs 1J bjr Ju 3m d«i nullt-Wapfl □vent&tt tho raver- 
in i I'rtmtc ai hci lefis«, M Ifce aiJiii-.-j Li.l- in^LLcr gf bit tflike which he cUJi j by < 
ihjit wOl ajvti S| bjr fr|v 
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SINGLE LENSES. 


his " patent apian atic ” lenses. He gets a deeper separat¬ 
ing curve between the components of the single lens by 
making the crown lens a meniscus, and putting it in front 
instead of behind the flint lens, as in fig. 28. By means 
of this deeper separating curve he claims that the “ spherical 



aberration is nearly corrected, 1 ’ and that, therefore, a 
diaphragm with a larger aperture may be used than was 
possible with the old form of view lens, 

Dallmeyer’s single lenses. In i860, J, H. Dallmcyer 
introduced his quick-acting single lens for stereoscopic 
pictures, modifying the curves as shown in fig. 29, that 
il may work with an aperture of f/10, and yet not suffer 
to a practically injurious extent from spherical aber¬ 
ration, W. Wray, since 1886. has issued a scries of single 
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lenses suitable lor all the ordinary sized plates, of which 
fig. 29 may be taken as a general representation. Rapidity 
is here also the especial feature, the scries having a maxi¬ 
mum aperture of f/io, except the larger sizes, which 
work at f/8. This last aperture, however, does not give 
what is commonly called a sharp picture, and is useful 
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SINGLE LENSES: 


chiefly in large direct portraits. The introduction of a 
certain obvious amount of spherical aberration, with its 
concomitant loss of sharpness in the picture, is sometimes 
desirable in order to gain what could be got in no other 
way so well. This matter is referred to subsequently. 

The single landscape tens was further modified in 
1864 by J, H. Dallmeyer, who uses two crown glass 
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meniscus Lenses of focal lengths as one to three, and 
cements the flint lens between them* as in fig. 30. This 
gives an additional surface for correction of the aber¬ 
rations. so that it is possible to get a better correction 
of the oblique pencils, and it also has the minor advantage 
that the softer Bint glass is protected on both sides. The 
lenses of this series have maximum apertures varying 
from f/13 to f/2o. 

In iSS6 # Dallmeyer issued another series of single 
landscape lenses of somewhat similar construction to those 
last described. They differ in including a smaller angle 
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(that b, fur the same corering power they have a longer 
focal length) and in working at about twice the rapidity, 
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SINGLE LENSES; 

i/ll.3. The diaphragm is larger, of course, and it 
is placed further from the lens to give greater flatness 
of field (fig. 31). 

The anterior convex meniscus is of extra light Bint 
instead of crown, and the anterior surface of this lens is 
less curved than in the wide-angle l*p * , 

In 188$, the same optician introduced another land¬ 
scape lens, in which the back component is curved in the 
opposite direction from the other two, as shown in fig. 32. 
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Hie two anterior lenses cement^ and form a coin- 
binatiem of very long focal length. This lens is inter¬ 
mediate in rapidity between the two last described, the 
maximum aperture recommended when good definition 
is desired being f/14, The especial feature of this instru¬ 
ment is that it is free from curvilinear distortion, and is, 
therefore, suitable fur taking architectural subjects, for 
copying, etc. 

PetzvaJ *5 orthoscopic lens. The desire for a lens to 
cover a large field stimulated Professor Petzval to work 
out another lens particularly adapted to landscape work. 
In 1858, Dietzler, of Vienna, issued the new lens under 
Petzval s directions, for Voigtliindei and Petzval had 
disagreed since they had worked together at the portrait 
lens. PeUvaTs fame secured an immediate and warm 
reception for the new instrument, and it was copied by 
many opticians of repute, who christened their productions 
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EARLY CONVERTIBLE LENSES * 

variously as orthoseopic, orthographic, caloscopic, etc- 
Fig. 33 shows the Lens as made by the American optician* 
Harrison r It will be observed that Fctzval has adhered 
to his first principle of a separated back combination. 
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but in this case the combination is negative or diverging, 
and therefore makes the focal length of the whole lens 
longer than that of the front combination. After ex¬ 
perience with this lens, the Foremost landscape photo¬ 
graphers of the day pronounced it not so useful to them 
as the single landscape lens* and found that it required 
a smaller stop. The orthoscopsc lens gives pin-cushion 
distortion, but only to a slight extent as compared with 
the opposite, baird^haped distortion of single lenses 
with the diaphragm in the front. 

Convertible lenses. In 1859* Derogy advertised a 
photographic objective, giving in the one instrument three 
portrait and three view lenses, the necessary changes being 
made by means of bayonet joints. This mitUum ut parvo 
method was also adopted by Jsmith Mdhuish, Harlot, 
ihe Sciopticon Company, and many others. The method 
of interchanging the combinations of various lenses in 
order to get a variety of focal lengths with the minimum 
of weight and cost, was possible with Ross' portable 
symmetrical^ In many of the anssrigmats and other 
lenses of modem introduction, this system has been 
extensively adopted. 
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FLUID LENSES—DALLMEYEWS TRIPLET. 

Sutton's water lens. In 1859. Thomas Sutton patented 
his panoramic water Jens (fig. 34) for use with long curved 
pfates. It was achromatic, and from its spherical form 
would transmit oblique rays almost as perfectly as the 
central pencil. The opening in the diaphragm was ellipti¬ 
cal, so that light falling upon it obliquely was more fully 



transmitted, and two projecting wings in front reduced the 
aperture to a circular one for axial rays. Illumination over 
the large angle was thus approximately equalised. Beside 
the obvious drawbacks to lenses containing fluids, such 
as leakage, there is the impossibility of preserving the 
temperature of the liquid uniform, and a change in tem¬ 
perature means a change in refractive power. In 1861, T. 
Ross bought the patent rights of this lens and issued 
copies to the public. Other fluid lenses, as they are called, 
have been constructed. 

& 

Fro. 3J. 

Dallmeyer's triplet. In i860, the celebrated triplet 
of J, H. Dallmcycr was constructed. This was the first 
lens attaining to any degree of* appreciation that was 
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EARLY DOUR LETS, 

specially adapted for views and copying, and gave a picture 
free from curvilinear distortion (see fig. 35). its three 
combinations are each achromatic, and the central com¬ 
bination, which is diverging or negative, serves to flatten 
tlw field. By removing the central combination the 
focal length of the whole lens is reduced, and its aperture, 
originally f/15, is enlarged sufficiently for portraiture. 

The need for a non-distorting view lens was by this 
time fairly appreciated by opticians, and within the next 
six years this want was provided for so well that the 
following five and twenty years passed without bringing 
any improvement of note. 



Fed. j6. 

Harrison’s globe lens. In the same year C. C. 
Harrison, of the firm of Harrison and Schnitaer, of New 
■\ ork, patented his “globe” lens, so called because the outer 
surfaces of the combinations form parts of Lhe same sphere, 
as shown in fig. 36. This lens is a symmetrical doublet, 
and suffers much from spherical aberration and from flare. 

Ross's actinic doublets. In 1864, Ross’s " actinic 
doublets ” were introduced (fig. 37). the first non-distorting 
doublet including a wide enough angle for average views 
that enjoyed any degree of popularity. This lens is not 
symmetrical, and it is free from flare. It was made in 
three scries—rapid, medium, and wide angle; 
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EARLY DOUBLETS: 

Steinheil’s periscopic. C. A. Steinheil, in 1865, 
introduced the “perbeopic" lens, a non-achromatised, 
symmetrica) doublet, as fig. 38. This lens included an 
angle of go", and was an improvement on the ” globe/' 
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being about one-quarter the diameter for the same field, 
because the lenses were brought nearer together, U was, 
however, not free from flare, and its defining power was 
much complained of. Obviously, focussing cannot be 
done as usual with a lens not corrected for chromatic 
aberration, and to get over this difficulty the inventor 
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stated that no focussing was necessary, as near and distant 
objects were equally clear, and the plate-holder should 
be adjusted once for all. Deceptive statements of this 
sort had been made before, and so far as there is any truth 
in them, they apply equally to all good lenses of the same 
aperture and focal length. The periscopic lens was not a 
step forward towards perfection, except in so far as it 
appears to have been the starting point for notable develop¬ 
ments by the firm of Steinheil. The periscopic is still 
employed, especially on cheap non-focussing hand cameras. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FORMS OF LENSES* THE SECOND EPOCH: 

In iS66, we knave the beginning of the second epoch in 
the history ol photographic objectives: (or just ns the 
Fetzvai- Voigtlander portrait lens has been copied by 
every optician who caters (or photographers, so has the 
symmetrical achromatic doublet, working at about f/S p 
been Imitated ; but with p perhaps, this difference, that 
each imitator deems it necessary to give a new name to 
his production, and so, as far as he is able, to introduce 
it to the world as a new instrument. 



LFW- J9t Li 

SteinheiTs ^ aplanats 3 ' and DaEfmeyer 's ■* rapid 
rectilinear* " were the first lenses of *Jthi5 character 
introduced. It appears that both opticians worked simul¬ 
taneously in the invention of these lenses .and that Steinheii 
was the first to issue them to the public, Dallmeyer's 
lens was preceded a few months by his wide-angle 
rectilinear doublet, working at f/13 to f/iy, which has 
its posterior combination of smaller sise than the front 
combination, that its reflecting power may be diminished, 
and any tendency to flare reduced (see fig, 39), The 
nature of the rapid lens is sufficiently indicated by fig. 40- 
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APLANATS AND RAPID RECTI UN EARS, 


Steinheil also introduced large angle apbmats, in which 
the combinations are of smaller diameter, thicker * and 
very much nearer together. 

The rapid rectilinear oi Dallmeyer soon began to 
replace his triplet, but it was not till 1874 that Ross intro¬ 
duced his portable and rapid symmetrical*, and left his 
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The apertures chosen by Steinheil and DaHineyer p f / 7 
and f/8 respectively, have proved to be the most useful for 
the general work that such lenses are constructed for ■ 
but in January, 1870, Mr. Dallmeyer exhibited a lens of 
similar construction, and of aperture f/4 + at the London 
Photographic Society* to show that by reducing the angle 
of view included, this form o( lens could be made as rapid 
as the ordinary portrait lens, Mr, Dallmeyer considered 
that this pattern was not the best for general portraiture, 
Voigt!ander, however, has since then introduced two series 
of rapid symmetrical doublets, his l( curyscopes," working 
at f.6 f in 1877, and his <r portrait curyseopes/' with an 
aperture of 1.4, in 16S6. These more rapid lenses have 
met with considerable favour, and are now made by 
many opticians, 

Dallmeyer F s portrait lens. At the same time that 
j, H, Dallmeyer obtained a patent for his wide-angle 
rectilinear lens, i866 f he got protection for a modification 
of the PctzvaJ portrait lens, in which the Bint component 
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DAI.LMEYER'S portrait lens . 

of the separated back combination was put behind instead 
of in front of the crown, and the latter was a meniscus 
instead of a double convex lens. The new farm is shown 
in fig. 41. But the chief point was that the back flint 
might be moved backwards to a certain and definite 
extent, thus introducing, when required, a definite and 
exactly* reproducible amount of spherical aberration. 
This he called “ diffusion of focus," a very good and 
perfectly descriptive term, although it has bean much 
cavilled at. 



Diffusion of i«us. The convenience under discussion 
was specifically asked for by some of the most eminent 
photographers; it was hailed by them when they got it 
as a new power, and it is still employed by those who 
know what they want, and find this a means ol getting 
it. Before Dallmeyer introduced this form of lens, inferior 
instruments were sometimes much valued, because they 
possessed the desired property 1 but in such cases the 
effect was duo to carelessness, it was uncertain in amount, 
and could not be regulated, Dallmeyer gave the posi 
bility of getting a certain and regulatable amount that 
might be reproduced exactly at any time* 

The advantages of the introduction of spherical 
aberration have been denied, but the fact that many 
photographers of high repute appreciate it is a complete 
practical answer to this objection, Its occasional use- 






DIFFUSION OF FOCUSi 

fulness was pointed out by Petzval in iSjy, that is, by a 
mathematician who was neither optician nor photographer. 
Indeed, he gave directions for getting a certain amount 
of spherical aberration with his orthescopic lens. 

The effect ol the introduction of positive spherical 
aberration is illustrated in an exaggerated manner for 
the sake of clearness by 6 (fig. 42}. a showing a lens of the 
same focal length, and free from aberration, The fully 




corrected lens gives theoretically a sharp focal point, and 
represents points ol objects out of focus by evenly illu¬ 
minated discs. With lenses of large aperture, that is, 
portrait lenses, this contrast in defining power for objects in 
different planes is occasionally very objectionable, and some 
photographers are in the habit of putting Lhe whole image 
out of locus, therefore increasing the lack of definition 
in every part, to get rid of the small area of painful sharp- 
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DIFFUSION OF FOCUS . 

ness in the picture But it will be observed that when 
spherical aberration b present the sharp focal point is 
got rid of, and that the amount of aberration determine! 
the degree of softness of outline in the image. Under 
these circumstances, however, the points of objects out 
of focus are no longer represented by evenly illuminated 
discs, but by discs which have a concentration of light 
at their outer part for objects nearer the lens than the 
plane focussed for, and discs with a central concentration 
of light for objects further away than the plane focussed 
for. In the first case the aberration narrows the pencil 
of light* giving depth of definition somewhat after the 
manner of a diaphragm reducing the lens aperture, but 
the outward concentration of light b a disadvantage- 
in the other case, however, the central concentration 
confers a persistence of the image as it is thrown out of 
focus that is sometimes remarkably great, the halo round 
the image increasing in extent as the object b moved 
more and more out of focus until the central concentra¬ 
tion of the tight dies* way. It is impossible to demonstrate 
geometrically now much tain in depth of definition 
may thus be realised, because it is impossible to state 
where the image leaves off and the halo begins on the one 
side, or how much the outward concentration of light 
affects definition on the other. It seems very probable 
that the depth of definition In the presence of spherical 
aberration will vary according to the character of the 
object photographed. 

Spherical aberration is present in all practical forms 
of single lenses and in man> doublets* and ir is reduced 
to a negligible amount'*[thal|j 5 , negligible for ordinary' 
work) by the use of a diaphragm. The diaphragm reduces 
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VARIOUS PORTRAIT LENSES. 

the aperture, and so lengthens the necessary exposure, 
hut rapidity cap he gained at the expense of sharpness 
of definition by enlarging the diaphragm, at the same time 
increasing the spherical aberration. Lenses of the type 
illustrated in fig. 2 q may have their apertures enlarged 
to f/8, but with this aperture Lhe definition is nowhere 
sharp, though sharp enough for large portraits. 

Other portrait lenses than those already mentioned 
have been introduced from time to time with more or less 
success. 



In 1874, Steinheil described a portrait lens that had 
both its combinations cemented* and the inner surfaces 
of both of nearly equal curvature, as shown in fig. 43. 
In 1878, Voigtlander made lenses in which the ordinary 
back combination of Ihe Pet^val lens was replaced by a 
demented combination so constructed that both com- 
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binations had outside surfaces os' equal curvature. Each 
combination was of the same focal length, which was 
one and a half times the focal length of the whole lens. 
The general form of the instrument is given in fig, 44. 
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STEINHEIL'S A NTf PLA NETS. 


Hie maker claimed for it that it avoided distortion of the 
image, and that it was more rapid in action and gave more 
depth of definition than the original FetzvaL However, in 
spite ol this improbable combination of improvements, 
this construction was soon abandoned. 

5teJnheil + s antfplanets. The greatest departure from 
the rules ordinarily observed by opticians in devising 
photographic lenses until the introduction of the modem 
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anastigmats, was made by H, A* Steinheil in liis 11 anti¬ 
planet '* lenses for portraiture and views which were 
Introduced in 18S1. These are shown in figs, 45 and 461 
In both cases the anterior combination has a shorter focal 
length than the whole lens* and the posterior combination 
is diverging. The back and fronb^ombinations both 
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suffer greatly from spherical and chromatic aberrations, 
but to an equal extant in an opposite sense, so that they 
farm a properly corrected whole. It is claimed by the 
inventor that by means of this principle a better definition 
is secured at the edges of the field- The maximum aperture 
qf the portrait lens was f 3, and of the view lens f/6. It 
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STEINHEIL'S ANTIPLANETS, 

is claimed for the antiplanets that they were the first 
lenses containing an element for the correction of astig¬ 
matism. In £894, the thick anterior combination was 
replaced by a triple cemented combination, a crown 
positive meniscus between two flint glass lenses, the 
anterior double concave and the posterior double convex. 


CHAPTER VUL 

THE FORMS OF LHNSESh THE THIRD EFOCH* 

THE AN AST IG W ATS. 

One of the chief desiderata in a photographic objective 
is the power of defining equally well all over a fiat field. 
The lenses referred to In the previous chapters are charac¬ 
terised by a more or less rounded field, and if it were 
flattened it would be at the expense of defining power 
towards the edges of it because of astigmatism. 

Astigmatism. This fault may be pictured to one’s 
self by imagining a lens held with its axis horizontally, 
as'usually when fixed on a camera, and a bundle of rays 
passing through it in z sloping upwards direction. If 
then a thin vertical section of the bundle of rays were 
isolated, they would be found to come to a focus nearer 
the lens than the focus of a thin horizontal section of the 
rays. The practical effect of this is that the image of 
a point or dot is lengthened into a line which is vertical 
or horizontal according to the position of the focussing 
screen, thcTfigure in the intermediate position being some¬ 
what diamond shaped. Another practical effect of astig¬ 
matism is that the image of lines crossing each other 
cannot be obtained simultaneously sharp. Astigmatism, 
therefore, makes it impossible to get good definition far 
away from the centre of the plate unless a very small 
stop is employed. 

It is the curing of astigmatism, or the reduction of 
it to an almost negligible quantity, that characterises 
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ASTIGMATISM. 


what is conveniently regarded as marking the third epoch 
m the development of photographic objectives. Tn i 38 i. 
Professor EmsE Abbe and Dr. <X Schott began a scries 
of costly experiments, in which they were assisted by the 
German Government, in order to reduce the limitations 
hitherto imposed upon opticians by the small variety 
of optical glasses at their disposal. The now celebrated 
optical glass works at Jena, conducted by Schott and 
Gen., are the practical outcome of these investigations. 
By the employment of other than the usual constituents, 
this firm is able to offer more than a hundred varieties of 
glass, many with new and specially valuable properties, 
and it is by the judicious employment o[ a selection of 
these that recent improvements have been effected. 

In al! previous achromatic combinations the positive 
element has a lower index of refraction than the negative. 
By the ti&e of the new barium silicate glasses it has become 
possible to construct an achromatic lens in which the 
positive dement has a higher index of refraction than the 
negative, and such a combination gives astigmatism ot 
the opposite character to that of the other. By com¬ 
bining two such achromatic combinations the astigmatism 
of the one is neutralised by that of the other. There are. 
of course, very many ways of taking advantage of this 
principle. 

Zeiss's anastigmats* Carl Zeiss, of Jena, was the 
first to put Upon the market lenses embodying this im¬ 
provement r constructing them according to the calculations 
of Dr. Rudolph. Towards the end of rSfjo he introduced 
the first series of his anasttgmats, the most rapid of which 
is shown in fig. 4^, and had a maximum aperture of f 7.2, 
Two slower series, made especially for copying, had 
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ZEISS'S EARLY AN AST KM ATS , 

apertures of 1 / 13,5 and f/r 8 respectively, and were 
unsyrumetrical doublets, each combination consisting of 
two lenses cemented together. 



Pit* *?r 


Of the different kinds of anastigmats introduced 
about 1890 and 1S91 by the firm of Carl Zeiss from the 
calculations of Dr. Paul Rudolph, at least three are not 
now made, while several others are made to special order 
only. These and other lenses, although they were made 
and sold commercially, must be regarded now rather as 
experiments in lens construction under the new conditions 
rendered possible by the use of the new Jena glasses. 

At the same time Zeiss introduced an apochromalic 
triplet of an aperture equal to f 6,3* fn this the two 
outer lenses are simple condensing crown glass meniscus 
lenses, and between them is a triple cemented combination 
which corrects the aberrations of the others. The middle 
lens of the central combination is a borate Hint, The 
lens is symmetrical. The term M apochromatic " signifies 
a better correction for colour than HH achromatic," the 
improvement consisting in eliminating the secondary 
spectrum, Tliree parts of the spectrum instead of two 
are made to coincide. Such lenses are especially valuable 
for working with colour sensitised plates and yellow or 
red screens, without being less applicable to work dene 
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ROSS'S CONCENTRIC LENS . 
under ordinary conditions. Several other series of anas- 
ti^mats have since been constmcfetL The chief practical 
characteristic of these lenses is good definition over a larger 
field than usual, and the fact that lenses of large aperture 
when stopped down become excellent wide-angle lenses* 
Ross's concentric lens. The ,f concentric ,fc lens was 
first introduced to the public at the Photographic Society 
in May, iSga, by Ro^ and Co., though its construction 
had been worked out by Dr. Schroeder about three years 
earlier. The uncemented surfaces of each combination 
are concentric, and the cemented surfaces are flat (see 
fig. 48). With an aperture of about f/22 this Jens gives 
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equally sharp definition over a large and quite flat field, 
and in this it surpasses any lens previously made. But 
if the aperture ts enlarged, spherical aberration interferes 
with the definition, and the want of correction of this 
aberration is a weak point. But as there is no need to 
use a small aperture to gain defining power at the edges 
of the plate, this lens Is often in practice more rapid than 
mam that have a far larger maximum aperture. The 
distance apart of the combinations is very great for a 
wide-angle lens, and this tends to reduce the illumination 
towards the edges of the field-* 

s In «me di'iWlijfi of thll Imi, It la fej'crtcnfetl iU cnmbir.a.tkHii placet 

iiiiKb Miffl Uwi hare n3«wR. T>- &PUFC given jp drflWfi l™.] All *rluaj 

I cm, «c*pl only the line liOTlof the wnrent^i inner iortaca ±mead* reroblnitfcit 
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GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMATi 


Goers double arvastigmat. The first anastigmat that 
established itself in popular favour, and this by its marked 
superiority over any lens that preceded it, was the double 
anastigniat," made by the firm of C. P. Goers from calcula¬ 
tions by Dr. E. von Hoegh. It is symmetrical, each com¬ 
bination is anastigmatic in itself, and consists of a flint 
between two crown glass lenses which differ as already 
explained, and with its full aperture of f/6.S it gives sensibly 
equal definition over a Hat field of about 70* (sec fig. 49 )- 



It is m= td» in a wide-angle senes with an aperture 
of f/11. This lens was first shown in this country in 
June, 1S93. at the Photographic Society. 

The universally acknowledged success of this lens, 
coupled with the experiments above referred to, appears 
to have settled, for the time at least, the general superiority 
of an anastigm&t of the symmetrical doublet type as 
compared with the unsymmetrical doublets that Messrs. 
2 ciss had hitherto introduced. Other symmetrical (or 
sometimes nearly symmetrical) anastigmats were intro¬ 
duced by other makers, and for a short time there was 
much discussion and legal proceedings with regard to 
patent rights and priority. Most of the lenses imme¬ 
diately following are now made on the " sat*" or con¬ 
vertible or interchangeable system, so that the single 
combinations may be used as " single lenses, and may 



VARIOUS AN ASTIGMATIC DOUBLETS . 

foe screwed into Lhe same mount in similar or dissimilar 
pairs forming doublets, three different single combinations 
giving three different doublets according to how they 
are paired, or a total of six different focal lengths, 

Voigtlander h s colli nears. The |B coUmears ,p were in¬ 
troduced by Messrs. Voigtliinder and Son in 1895 (or quite 
at the end of 1894). The first series issued had an aperture 
of f/6-3 P and its general form is indicated in fig’ 50. In 
this lens the middle element of each combination has 
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the lowest rcfrajctivity, and in this it differs from the 
Goert double anastigmat, in which the middle element 
has a re tractive power intermediate'‘be tween that of the 
two exterior dements. The collinear is now made in 
three series with apertures from f/5,4 in the smaller 
members of the most rapid series to 1/12,5 in a wide-angle 
series. Apochromatic coliine&rs, 1/9, are also issued. 

Steinheil’s orthratigmats. The " orthostigmats" of 
Steuiheil, introduced in 1895, were similar to the Goerz 
double anastigmat, and were objected to by Goerz as 
infringing his patent. The orthostigmat 11 type 2 H is 
represented by fig. go, and was introduced in 1897. It has 
an aperture of f/6.3. 

Wray’s platystigmats. The ** platystigmats " of W. 
Wray were issued, the gin. lens in 1895, and a series of seven 
lenses in 1896. In 1897 the lens was improved. Fig, go 
represents the general construction; but, unlike the 
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ZEISS'S PROTAR AND CONVERTIBLE LENSES. 

coUinears and orthostigmat5> this lens is not symmetrical. 
The back combination is useful as a single lens, but it 
is not advised to use ihe front combination alone, 

Bausch and Lamb's plastigmats, The " plastigmats/ 1 
introduced in 1902 by Messrs, Bausch and Lomb* are 
symmetrical doublets of aperture 1/6-B, each combination 
being a cemented quadruple. 

Watson's boIosUgmats. The 11 holostigmats" intro¬ 
duced in 1900 by Messrs- Watson and Sons, were computed 
by Mr, A. E, Conrady, This lens is a doublet, each com¬ 
bination being a cemented triple, and consisting of a 
crossed lens with a concave meniscus on its outer side 
and a double concave lens on its inner side. Its aperture 
is f/6tl to f/6,5. according to whether the doublet is 
■ymmetrical or not, 

Zeiss's protar lenses. The 11 protar ** lenses of Messrs; 
Zeis* include several series, f/i8, f/g* f/S, and f/6.3. The 
word 41 protar 11 was only recently (1901) applied to 
these IcnseSp which were introduced in 1890* 1891, 1893, 
and 1895 respectively. The first three are the series of 
unsmrnetrical anastigmats that have survived out of 
lhe first nine types of anasligmats introduced by Messrs. 
Zeiss, The last is the celebrated series of convertible 
anastigmats, computed by Dr. Paul Rudolph, introduced 
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as single lenses, J/I2-5, as Series VII.; as symmetrical 
doublets, 1/6.5. « Series Vila. ; and subsequently in the 
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MORE RAPID ANASTIGMATS, 
convertible or interchangeable form- Each combination 
is completely corrected in itself, being a quadruple 
cemented lens, as shown in fig. 51. The combination may¬ 
be regarded as two pairs of lenses, each consisting of a 
collecting and dispersing lens. The dispersing (or negative! 
lens of the one pair has a higher refraetivity, and that of 
the other pair a lower refractivjty, than the collecting 
tor, positive} lens with which it is immediately in contact. 

The increase in the number of elements in a cemented 
combination intended for use ether alone or mounted as 
doublets has been carried still further. C. i J < Goetz, for 
example, issued in 1899 an extra rapid series of double 
anastigmats, f/5-5- combination consisting of frve 

lenses cemented together. One combination alone forms 
an excellent lens, f/n, and the scries b arranged on the 
convertible principle. 

More rapid anastigmats. Although such constructions 
as those above referred to can b&appKed in the making 
of objectives of larger apertures than about i/6 or f/7. 
yet, as in the case of the ordinary rapid doublets that 
preceded the anastigmats, such an increase of aperture 
is not on the whole advantageous. In order, therefore, 
to meet the demand for lenses of the portrait type, and 
secure with apertures ol f/4. more or less, the advantages 
ol a hat field and comparative freedom from astigmatism, 
there have recently been many lenses introduced with 
air spaces in the combinations, the adjacent surfaces 
of the lenses being separated and generally of dissimilar 
curvature, as in the back combinations ol the lenses 
designed by Petxvah 

Every surface of glass in coniact with another medium 
of diherent refractivjty causes a loss o' light by reflection 1 
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MORE RAPID ANASTIGMA TS. 

and some, if not the most, of the light so reflected in photo¬ 
graphed objectives is generally diffused over the surface 
of the plate* producing a certain, though it should be a 
negligible, amount of fog. The various kinds of glass 
differ so little in their refractivity that when cemented 
together this loss of focussed light and gain in diffused 
light k not appreciable, but the difference between glass 
and air is very notable. The ordinary doublet with 
cemented combinations gives four glass-air surfaces, the 
Petzval portrait lens gives sis, the lenses immediately 
following here give eight, and even this number mat be 
increased in certain tekphotographic arrangements. Less 
abjection is taken now to the increase in glass air surfaces 
than was the case up to a few years ago. The practical 
point in the use of such lenses is that they be kept care¬ 
fully clean, for while the lews of light caused in a dean 
lens may be justifiable for the sake of a considerable 
advantage, the loss caused by a dirty lens is likely to prove 
disastrous. 

Just as the types of construction generally regarded 
as most suitable for moderate a^itores may in some 
cases Ik: adopted for objectives with large apertures, 
so the type primarily devised for large apertures may 
be and sometimes are extended to objectives of moderate 
and even small apertures. 

Zeiss*s planars. The " pianars of Messrs. Zeiss 
were introduced in 1897. Their apertures vary from 
1 3.6 in the smallest to f/6 in the largest of the series, 
which latter has a focal length of thirty-three inches. The 
general form of the lens is shown in fig. % 2 - The two 
lenses cemented together in each combination have con¬ 
jointly a negative focal tength. It is specially Adapted 
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more rapid anastigmats. 

for copying and enlarging, and the snialter members of 
the series, from three quarters of an inch focal length and 
upwards, are particularly suitable for photom (orographic 
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work of low power. It is an excellent portrait lens. One 
of the combinations cannot be used alone as a view lens 
except with a very small stop. 

Zeiss’s trnars. The " unars” were introduced by 
Messrs. Zeiss in 1400. They have four separated lenses, as 
shown in hg. 5j, and arc not symmetrical. The apertures, 
varying from f/4.5 to f/5,0, are rather smaller than'the 
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apertures of the planars for the same focal lengths, and 
the lenses arc cheaper. The focal lengths of the series 
range from four and a hall incites to eighteen inches. 
The combinations are not corrected for use alone. 

Zeiss's tessars. The “ tessais/ 1 introduced In ryoa 
by Messrs. Zeiss, are also not symmetrical. The front 
combination consists of two lenses separated, and the 
back is a cemented double. 

Goerz’s extra .rapid double anastigmat. An extra¬ 
rapid double anastigmat, Scries IB., was described by 
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DALLMEYER'S STIGMA TICS, 


Goer* and Von Hoegh in i8g8, and introduced in 1902. 
It is a symmetrical lens, with a maximum aperture of 
f/4-5 to 1/5.5, each combination consists of an 
exterior double convex lens separated by an air space 
from a double concave interior lens. 

Ross's homo-centric lenses. The " homocentric" 
lenses oi Messrs. Ross, introduced in 1903, are sym¬ 
metrical doublets, each combination consisting of two 
single meniscus lenses with an air space between them. 
They are made in series with maximum apertures of 

f/5.6, 1/6.3, and f/*‘ 

Dailmeycr's stigma tic lenses. The *' stigraatic *’ 
lenses of Messrs, j. H. DaJlmeycr are of a different type 
from those referred to above. They were devised by 
Mr. H. L Aldis, and patented ir\ 1S95. The f/4 lens 
was issued in 189b, the f/6 lens in 1897, and the 1/7.5 
series in 1898. The correction for spherical aberration 
is made, without prejudicing the correction for astigma¬ 
tism. by means of a meniscus air space instead of by the 
usual method of employing a converging element of lower 
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refractivity than the diverging element with which it is 
associated. The portrait lens, f/4, fig. 54, consists of a triple 
cemented front combination, the glasses of which have 
all a high refracting power, and a back combination which 
has a negative focal length; The posterior element of 
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DAILME YUR’S STIGMA TICS . 

the back combination can be screwed back to introduce 
spherical aberration as in the previous portrait lens oi 
Dalli never. The l/b lens, fig* 55. lias both of its com- 
hi natrons converging, and either ruay be used as a single 
tens* one having a focal length of about twice and the 
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other one and a'hali times that of the entire lens. The 
combinations cannot be used alone to the same com- 
para live advantage as if the lens were symmetric ah The 
i/6 stigmatic as first issued had the air space in the back 
combi nation, but in 1899 the construction was varied* 
the triple combination with the air space being put in 
front, with the advantage that it is only necessary to 
remove one combination to use the other, without having 
to shift the front combination to the back for use alone, 
as in the original modei The f/y 5 stigmatic b a cheaper 
lens and has a double cemented back combination, with 
a double instead of a triple Iront combination with the 
meniscus air space. It includes a smaller angle ot view 
than the f/6 stigmatk, and is comparable in this with 
the M rapid recti linear^," 

Cooke lenses. The *' Cooke " lenses arc named after 
the well known opticians, Messrs, Cooke and Sous, of 
• York* with whom Mr. H. Dennis Taylor, who fie vised 
them, is associated. They are made by Messrs. Taylor, 
Taylor, and Hobson, of Leicester. Mr- Dennis Taylor's 

latent* are dated and 1895. The M Cook* “ lens 
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COOKE LENSES; 


is a triplet, art example of whkh is shown in %. 56. The 
two exterior lenses are simple positive lenses of low dis¬ 
persive but high refractive power* while the central lens 
is generally also a simple lens, a negative flint, of low 



chromatic aberration of the other two, to correct their 
spherical aberration, and finally to flatten the image and 
eliminate astigmatism. To effect these last two correc¬ 
tions its focal length lias to be equal to, or very nearly 
equal to, the focal length of the two exterior lenses, and 
it is in its practical application of this principle that 
the ' Cooke ” triplets differ radically from the triplets 
that preceded them. 

The first of these lenses, f 6,5, focal lengths of 5m. 
and 6in., were issued lit 1895 ; in 1896 the series was 
much extended* and in 1S9S a portrait series, 1/4*5* was 
issued. In this last the negative lens is more nearly central, 
and the mount is so arranged that to get the finest defini¬ 
tion the hack lens must lu? unscrewed three turns, and 
by screwing it up from this position positive spherical 
aberration is introduced evenly over the plate, a result 
obtained in the Dallmcycr portrail lens by unscrewing 
the hack element. 

The hr Cooke extension lens/ 1 issued in 1899, provides 
an al ternative back lens, which when screwed in ins teat! 
of the ordinary one gives about a fifty per cent, increase 
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COOKE LENSES—ALOIS LENSES. 

to the focal length ol the objective* The normal hack lens, 
being cl a boro-silicate or dense barium crown, may be 
replaced by a light or a heavy Hint glass Urns, which# 
keeping, the colour correction constant, will be of greater 
local length, the variation in focal length being sub¬ 
stantially proportional to the dispersive power* 

The *' Cooke locussing tens/’ introduced in 19OI, 
depends on the fact that a very small increase in the 
separation between the front lens and the negative shortens 
the focal length of the whole considerably. Less than 
half a turn may suffice to bring an object only three yards 
distant into focus. Therefore, the margin of the cell 
that carries the front lens is graduated by a scale of dis¬ 
tances suitable specially for hand camera work. 

The " triple anastigmat/' issued by Messrs, Voigt- 
Isindcr and Son in of apertures f ; '6> and f 7.7, and 

a series issued in 1899, with an aperture of f. 45* this 
last, or a modification of it, called in 1902 the M hdiar" 
lens. are analogous in construction and apparently in 
principle to the Cooke lenses. 

fra. SJ. 

The Aldis lens. The Ji Aldis" lens, issued in 1902 by 
Messrs- Aldis Bros., is shown in tig. 57. The front com¬ 
bination has a slight negative focal power. The aperture 
is i/d, and the distance from the lens to its focal plane 
(so-called " back form 1 *) is notably shorter than the 
equivalent focal length. This firm, in 1903, issued aiujiber 






VERY WIDE ANCLE LENSES. 

seriei with an aperture of f 7 7 - of the same general type. 
In the slower series the posterior single lens is much 
thinner, and the front component of the anterior com¬ 
bination is thicker, than shown in the illustration. 

Very wide 'angle lenses. Lenses including an exceed- 
ingty wide angle or view are occasionally useful Emil 
Busch, of Rathe now. in 1865, made a lens including an 
angle of about ro^ 3 . It was an achromatic symmetrical 
doublet, reminding one in general appearance of the ^ 
■■ globe'* tens, but covering a very much wider angle, 
with an aperture of f/32, good definition was obtained 
over a very fiat field. This lens is practically obsolete, 
but lately {igot) Messrs. Goer* have introduced their 
"hypergon double anastigmat. 1 ’ which has an ajteriure 
of f '22, and includes an angle of 135'. The whole-plate 
tens has a focal length of less than two and a half 
inches. It is a doublet of two single lenses of very deep 
curves. As with such a very wide angle, the margins 
of the plate are very poorly illuminated, it is necessary 
to reduce the illumination of the centre of the in-ld -oroe- 
what- This is accomplished by an opaque star that is 
suspended in front of the lens during a part of the exposure. 


CHAPTER IX: 

TELE PHOTOGRAPHIC LENDER 

The direct production of enlarged images In the camera 
without the necessity tor an equivalent distance between 
the lens and the sensitive plate has occupied much 
attention during the last ten or twelve years. The method 
b to introduce a negative or dispersing lens between the 
objective or image-forming lens and the plate, and the effect 
of it is to increase the focal length as shown in £g. %S, so 
necessitating a movement of the screen from the lens, and 
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to give a magnification of the image that is far greater than 
proportional to (he increased focaUength, The size of the 
image is the same as would be obtained by a single lens in 
the position shown by the dotted lines. Thus it is possible 
to get large images with cameras of ordinary extension, and 
to vary the size of the image by merely altering the 
positions of the focussing screen and the negative lens T for 
the nearer this is brought to the objective the greater 
is the magnificat ion. 

The pioneer in the construction of instruments of this 
class is- Mr. T. R, Dallmeyvr. He made and showed some 
preliminary experimental lenses towards the tnd o I tSgi l 
and in March, 18*52* he introduced a high power telephoto- 
graphic lens consisting of a portrait combination with a 
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TELEPHOTQGRA PHIC LENSES. 


symmetrical doublet of negative focal length added to it 
as shown in fig. 59, This arrangement has the advantage 
that the negative lens may be corrected for a near object, 
and then the negative spherical aberration introduced 
when it U used for a distant object can be neutralised by 
unscrewing a little the back Hint of the portrait lens. 
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li a moderate amplification only is required, then a 
weaker negative lens is employed in conjunction with a 
rapid doublet, such ns an f 6 stigmatk or any simitar teus T 
preferably with am aperture of not less than f/S* The 
negative lens being of greater focal length, it has the 
advantage that iL may be made of larger diameter, and that 
there is no need for the correction for spherical aberration 
because the error introduced when photographing objects 
at different distances from that it Is corrected for is 
practically negligible- The negative lens is preferably of 
about half the focal length of the objective that it is 
designed to work with, 

The 41 Adon " leas of Messrs, Dalimeyer was described 
in 11 ><iOj and Issued in 1902. 1 1 is made In only one size, and 

b in fended to be placed in front of an objective of five or 
six inches focal length, us In a hand camera. When so 
placed with the camera objective focussed for a distant 
object, the 44 adon ,p gives an image enlarged about two 
diameters without reducing the effective aperture of the 
objective, it doubles the equivalent focal length, so that 
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TELE PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES . 

an aj^rturc marked f/S txrcomes I a, i n bernmes I l6* 
and so on. 

The Hl adon ' h consists of a jxsitive lens of compara¬ 
tively large diameter and short focal length, with a negative 
system behind it, the two being separated by a distance 
equal to the difference in their focal lengths. Parallel rays 
incident upon the positive lens emerge parallel from the 
negative kns a therefore the magnified image falb upon 
the same plane as the image produced bv die camera lens 
alone, when thb b focussed for infinity. It is obvious rhat 
the “adon" forms a complete telephoiographic lens in 
Itself. and it may l>e so used. the separation of its cum- 
patients being adjustable for the purpose. 

Many other opticians make tcrlephotographic lenses, 
the negative combi nations generally being single cemented 
combinations Dallmeytr's being, as shown above. sym¬ 
metrical doublets to avoid distortion, 

Messrs- Zeiss provide a series of telephot ographk posa I tve 
lenses of aperture t/3, a quadruple cemented combination, 
and a senes of negative femes of aperture i 2. a triple 
cemented combination. Arrangements are provided lot 
various combinations of these, or the negatives may be 
used with ordinary doublets. The f/3 positive lens 
gives a great advantage in rapidity. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE FOCAL LENGTH, APERTURE, AND KODAL POINTS OF 

LENSES. 

To use a photographic objective to advantage requires 
skill, and, speaking generally* the better or the larger 
the Sens is the more need is there lor skill and care, in 
ignorant and untrained hands, an interior tens will 
often give a better result than a more perfect 
objective, and the amount of carelessness chat will 
do no appreciable harm when using a slow landscape 
lens and a small plate, would Ire fatal to the results 
on a larger plate or with a rapid lens. It is especially 
lor this reason that beginners are advised to prac¬ 
tise at hrst with small cameras an cl comparatively 
slow lenses. 

To use a tens intelligently it is necessary to know its 
focal length (or local distance)* its aperture, and the 
position of its nodal points. There are many other matters 
that it may Ire desirable to know in certain cases, but those 
mentioned are of prime importance. 

The local length of a lens, and this unless otherwise 
qualified always refers to the local length for parallel rays, 
can he determined roughly < but near enough in most cases 
to identify the tens from the maker's catalogue, by focussing 
a distant object and measuring the distance between the 
ground-glass and the back surface of the tens if the lens is 
a single combination T or between the ground-glass and the 
diaphragm if it is a doublet. This method, however 
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carefully performech cannot give an exact result except in 
very rare cases, as will be seen below. 

By taking advantage of the fact that the focal lengths 
of non-distorting lenses are proportional to the linear 
dimensions of the images that they give, it is easy to 
formulate a method that is practically exact and convenient, 
especially when several lenses have to be tested. For 
this purpose it is required to have a lens of known focal 
length, or a thin spectacle tens will serve as the standard, 
because, being thin, it is easy to measure the distance 
between it and the screen upon which it produces a sharp 
image of distant objects* The spectacle lens used must 
not be a meniscus, and to be most exact it should l>e a 
plano-convex, with the convex side towards the screen, 
when Lhc distance between the convex side of the lens and 
the focussing screen is the focal length of the lens. To use 
sucli a standard lens, the distance between the sharply- 
focussed images of two objects that are far enough away to 
be in focus at the same time that the horizon is sharply 
represented is determined, and the distance between the 
images of the same objects is measured, using each of the 
lenses to be tested in its turn. The proportions that 
exist between these distances are also the proportions that 
exist between llie focal lengths of the lenses. 

An exact, though practically more awkward, meLhod 
is to mark the positions of two sharply focussed images 
on the ground-glass, and then to substitute a piece of 
Lin foil or card with a small bole in it for the lens !or perhaps 
the smallest diaphragm of the lens itself will answer if 
the combinations are removed), and to get the two images 
produced by the simple hole to correspond exactly with 
thtk?e produced by the lens. The distance between 
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the small hole and the ground - glass is the focal 
length sought. 

Though these methods are not strictly exact when 
applied to lenses that give curvilinear distortion, they may 
tor photographic purges be assumed to be exact- because 
it is the size oi the image rather than the focal length that 
is im|>ortimt to the photographer. 

One great difficulty in carrying out such methods* 
is that the image produced by the spectacle lens or by the 
pinhole is not well defined, and it is therefore impossible 
to measure it with exactness. 

li any convenient object, such as a white card or a 
rule, is sharply focussed under such conditions that its 
image is exactly the same size ;ks the original, the distance 
between the ground-glass and the printed sheet will be 
about four times the focal length of the lens employed. 
Tins method given a result near enough for most practical 
pur}joses p but the figure so found i* rarely more than an 
approximation to the real focal length. A theoretically 
correct figure is obtained by focussing a* above, and then 
noting the distance thal the ground-glass has to be 
moved forward to get a sharp image of the horizon, or 
sonic object so far away as to be equivalent to it The 
practical difficulty in carrying out either of these methods 
b that it is impossible to make two adjustments (the 
size qf the image and the definition ol itf at the same 
lime with the same accuracy as either may he made alone. 

Of all methods, one that is the 1 most convenient when 
no special apparatus, other than a camera, is available* 
that is theoretically exact (assuming that the lens does 
not distort), and that gives practical results that depend 
for i heir accuracy only on the skill of the experimentalist,, 
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is a modification of the last mentioned method- Instead, 
however, of getting the image and object of equal siie, 
they are made approximately equal, devoting Lhe entire 
attention to the focussing, which should he as critically 
exact as possible. The full .lines, in fig. 6 g represent the 
object and image of equal size. A is the principal focal 



point or the position of the sharp image of a distant object 
and the distance A to C is the focal length. If the object 
were removed to an infinite distance, its image would be 
infinitely small, as the image of a star is (except for the 
imperfections oi the tens), and it would be at A. At such 
an intermediate position as indicated by the broken lines, 
the image is formed at li. And at whatever distance the 
object may be placed, so long as it is kept on the axis oi 
the system, its image will fa 13 between the two thick lines 
extending from the point A, and die distance apart oi 
these liner will give the length of the Image. Therefore 
the distance of the image from A will bear the same pro¬ 
portion to the distance A C, which is the focal length, as 
the linear measurement of the image bears to the linear 
measurement of the image at C, or r what is the same 
thing, to the linear measurement of the object, because 
when the image falls at C it is the same sire as 
the object. 
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To carry out this method practically—(t> Make two 
5mail crosses on the focussing screen with a hard, shaq> 
pencil vertically central one about an inch or an inch and a 
half lrom each end of the screen ; ( 2) focus as exactly as 
possible a distant object, so that the focussing screen maybe 
in the same plane as if a celestial object were focussed; 
(3) mark the position of that part of the camera that is 
moved for focussing on the baseboard in some convenient 
manner; (4) locus critically a divided scale or rule (the 
paper scales that engineers use are the most convenient), 
so that the image falls over the two points marked on the 
screen, making the image as nearly as may bt the same sise 
as the object ; (5) count on the ground-glass the number 
of divisions of the scale included between the two points, 
this gives the length of the object, * ; (6) turn hack the 
focussing screen, lay the scale used on iE and measure the 
actual distance apart of the two points marked on it, this 
gives the length of the image, 1 ■ (7) measure the distance 
between the present position of that part of the camera 
that is moved fur focussing and its previous position that 
was marked cm the baseboard, this gives the distance, d ■ 
This distance bears the same proportion to tins focal 
length that the linear measurement of the image bears to 
that oi the object* / being the focal length sought— 



The more nearly the image ol the scale approaches the size 
of the original the more exact is the determination of focal 
length likely to he. By working in this way lhe difficulties 
of having to measure the Image on the ground-glass 
by applying a scale or compasses to the outer sur¬ 
face of the glass, and of getting in exact focus an 
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image of an exact and predetermined si^e B are entirely 
obviated. 

When two leases- are used together, as in doublets, the 
focal length of like combination can lie calculated from 
the focal lengths of its constituents and the distance 
between their opticLil centres. The actual distance 
between the lenses is of no use in the calculation, and it 
becomes important to note this, because sometimes the 
*' separation ” of the lenses is spoke® of in this tonnertiuu 
without further explanation- In a certain ivide~angle 
doublet the author finds the distance between the lenses 
to be a quarter of an inch, while the optical centres of the 
components are more than tw r o and a half inches apart. 
To calculate with the lesser figure would give a worse than 
useless result. The formula for this calculation is— 


x b 
b — t 


in which a and b are the focal lengths of the two lenses 
respectively, s the distance between their optical centres, 
anti / the focal length of the combination, Tutting ihe 
formula into words, the product of multiplying the focal 
lengths of the two lenses together is to be divided, by the 
sum of the focaJ lengths added together minus the distance 
|>ctween their optical centres. 

It follows from the above that the EocaJ length of one 
of the lenses can be calculated if the focal length of die 
other, the focal length of the whole objective, and the 
separation are known. Using the symbols in the same 
senses as above— ^ ^ 
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But perhaps the problem in this connection that 
most often presents itseH in practical photography is to 
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find the focal length of one constituent of a symmetrical 
doublet. It is a common statement by makers that either 
tens of such a combination may be w*d alone as a single 
view lens, its focal length being LJ about double that of 
the complete Jens " This is the roughest. approximation, 
olten an inch or more in error in the smallest lenses. The 
following figures give in the first column the equivalent 
focal lengths in inches of the complete lens, and in the 
second column that of the back constituents. The first 
and third are wide-angle lenses, the second and fourth 
rapid lenses. 


4.4 .... 
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It is a nearer approximation to say that such lenses 
as are generally used for small plates have the focal length 
of one constituent equal to an inch or an inch hud a half 
Jess than twice the focal length uf the entire lens. But if 
the focal length of the lens, and tins distance between the 
optical centres of its components are known, and assuming 
that the components are of equal focal length, as they 
ought to be. the focal length of one component can be 
calculated from the following formula, in which n is the 
focal length sought, f the focal length of the entire lens, 
and f the swparation of tlie constituents— 
a = f + V '(if — if 

Ur, in words, by subtracting the separation of the 
constituents from the focal length, multiplying this figure 
by the focal length, taking the square root of the figure so 
obtained, and adding this to the focal length, we find 
the focal length of one constituent of a symmetrical 
doublet bus. 
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The i-aperture" of a lens under aiiy given conditions 
is the diameter of the beam of parallel rays of light that 
Can pass through it The maximum aperture is the 
diameter of the beam allowed to pass by the largest 
diaphragm. Tire aperture is the diameter of the diaphragm 
when this is in front of the Sens, but is larger than it when 
there is a lens of positive focal length in front of the 
diaphragm, because of the condensing action of the lens, 
A method that serves for measuring the aperture in all 
cases is to attach the lens to a camera and focus on a 
distant object. Then to turn back the focussing screen p 
and put instead of it a card that has a pinhole pricked ai 
its centre. A candle flame is next plated behind the pinhole, 
which, by the arrangement, is at the principal focal point of 
the lens, and gives, therefore, a cylindrical beam of parallel 
rays issuing from the lens. The diameter of this beam is 
the aperture, and it may be measured by holding a piece of 
translucent paper or piece of ground-class to receive it. and 
measuring the disc of light with a pair of dividers* A more 
elaborate method that may sometimes be useful is to push 
a piece of bromide paper into the lens eap f put the cap on 
I he tens, and after a few- seconds exposure develop thebronjcde 
paper* The diameter of the circular patch is the aperture. 
It is very rarely now that the aperture is expressed 
by a simple measurement. The chief use of the knowledge 
of the aperture is to regulate the exposure, and as the 
intensity of the image is the same for all lenses in which 
the ratio between the focal length and aperture is equal/ 
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TELEPHOTOGRA PH fC LENSES, 

whatever these may he, it is this ratio that is the most 
important ant] convenient expression of the aperture, 
Thus, if a lens has a focal length of six inches and an 
aperture of <mc inch, and another has a focal length of 
twelve indies and an aperture of two inches, both lenses 
uoidd be described as having apertures of f/6, and the 
difference in the actual apertures would be indicated by 
the difference in focal Length, 

Telephotographic lenses having variable focal lengths 
according to their adjustments, and the same actual 
aperture having, therefore, different values, are more 
conveniently dealt with in a different manner The focal 
lengths of the positive and the negative elements should 
be separately ascertained. Probably the most simple 
method is to regard only the magnification of the image, 
and the details can be ascertained for certain adjustments 
ol the camera and lens once for all with regard to very 
distant objects. To do this measure the distance between 
any two suitable points in the image as produced by the 
positive lens alone. If then the distance between these 
P'dnts is doubled when the negative lens is in place, the 
local length is doubled, and a previous aperture of i $ 
becomes f/j6, presuming that it is not smaller because of 
the negative lens itself not allowing the full pencil of light 
to pass. And so the focal length is directly proportional 
to the linear magnification, and the aperture is inversely 
proportional to the same. 

If it should happen to be more convenient to 
measure the distance between the negative lens and 
the focussing screen, this distance may be divided by 
the focal length of the negative Lens, and the result 
with one added will give the magnification. From 
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the magnification the focal length and aperture are 
obtained as above. 

Or the focal length may be obtained directly by 
measuring the distance from the diaphragm oi the jwsitive 
lena to the focussing screen, and multiplying this by the 
figure that represents the proportion that the focal length 
of the positive lens bears to the negative. If the positive 
lens is twice the focal length of the negative the multiplier 
ts two, if four times it is four, and so on. From the focal 
length the aperture can be obtained as already stated. 

Of these alternative methods, the first is not only 
generally the most convenient, but is id*j an exact method, 
the oLiters are approximate only. 

Optical centre, nodal points, etc* In the use of lenses 
other than by mere rule of thumb, it is necessary som'.- 
limea to measure distances from the lens. \N ith a thick 
simple lens, and much more with such combinations as 
:irc practically used in photography, the question arises 
:is to what part of the lens to measure trout. In determin¬ 
ing the local length of an objective by the method pre¬ 
viously recommended, this difficulty was obviated by 
making no measurements from the lens itself, anti it is 
generally possible to eliminate the difficulty in practical 
work as will be shown later, therefore a very short reference 
to the matter will suffice. 

The idea that was prevalent for a considerable time 
was that it was possible to determine a certain pndtion, 
a plane, at which it might be supposed lor practical 
purposes that the whole of the power of the lens w«is con¬ 
centrated. a plane at which an infinitely thin lens (of course 
a practical impossibility) of suitable power would produce 
the same effects as the objective. The conception of such 
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an infinitely thin lens gave rise to the expressions equiva¬ 
lent lens and equivalent focal length- The centre of this 
infinitely thin lens, that is the point where the principal 
axis cut it, was called the " optical centre" of the 
combination. This idea is simple, and still not without 
its uses, though it has been shown to need modification. 
Rays passing through this point are not deflected, but 
pursue paths parallel to their original paths, as shown in 
fig. 6a. 

The position of the *' optica] centre " of a single lens 
can be determined by setting out a section of it and draw ¬ 
ing a line from the centre of curvature of each surface 
t.. its corresponding curve in such a manner that the two 
lines arc parallel, A third line is then drawn through 
the point* where the curves are cut by the radial lines, 
and the " optical centre ” is that point where this third 
line cuts the principal axis. In fig. 61 this method is 



shown with a double convex lens and a meniscus, The 
" optical centre 11 of a plano-convex is on the curved 
surface ; in the case of a meniscus it is outside the lens 
altogether. In using a single landscape lens, therefore, 
the distance between the back ol the lens and the focus¬ 
sing screen is equal to or greater than the equivalent 
focal length of the lens : and as with a doublet this distance 
is considerably less than the equivalent focal length, a 
given limit of camera extension may leave a margin with 
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NODAL POINTS . 


the latter tens, but be an inch or two too small for the 
former, though the focal lengths of both lenses are the 
same. 

|;"j It used to be stated that the Ll optical centre“ is 
the point of the lens from which must be measured the 
distances of object and sensitive plate in copying to exact 



scales, but this statement is not generally true in the case 
id compound lenses. 3 n fig. 62 the “optical centre" \> 
indicated by a dot, and a b M c d : are rays passing through 
it. By continuing within the lens the direction of 
the rays outside the luns, as is dune by the dotted 
lines, two points are obtained which are the M nodal 
points/ 1 or simply the fcl nodes*" They are called, respec¬ 
tively, the point or node of admission and of emission, 
according to the direction in which the light passes through 
the lens, and it is obvious that they owe their existence 
to the thickness of the fens. 

. Similar remarks apply to the plano-convex lens, 
represented in fig, 63, one of the nodal points being coin¬ 
cident in this case with the “ optical centre." 

[| is from the nodal points that all measurements 
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must be taken in calculating distances when enlarging 
or reducing to scale. Although the distance between 
t him is not great in the illustrative figures given above, 
and the confusion of them, therefore, would lead to com¬ 
paratively small errors, it may be very different with 
the compound systems of lens in practical use. The two 



nodal points may coincide, or they may be widely separated, 
or the node of admission may be behind instead of, as 
usual, in front of the node of emission. Both nodal points 
may be outside the leas altogether, as in the case of a 
simple deep meniscus lens; and when negative lenses are 
used, as in telephntographic systems, the nodal points 
are very far removed from the lens. In these cases the 
distance between the lens and the plate is correspondingly 
shorter than the focal length of the lens system employed. 
This is the case, not only in telephotography systems, 
but to a less though notable extent in som? ordinary 
objectives, such, for example, as the Dallmeyer triplet 
and the Aldis lens. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE USE OF LENSES. 

Rapidity or intensity, Tlie rapidity of a lens depends 
entirely upon the intensity of the light transmitted by the 
lens to the surface that receives the light and the extent 
of surface over which this light is spread. The follow¬ 
ing are the chief items, which, as they increase, diminish 
the intensity of the light, and therefore the rapidity of 
the lens. The thickness of glass, the colour of the glass, 
the number of surfaces of glass (as each surface in contact 
with the air causes loss of light by regular reflection as 
well as by reason of the irregularities of its surface), and 
the distance that the sensitive surface is from the tens. 
Increase in the aperture of the lens gives an increase of 
rapidity, 

ft is only the last two of these controlling circum¬ 
stances that can be readily estimated, and as these two 
items are by very far the most important, it is usual to 
have regard to these idotiu in stating the rapidity of a lens. 
It should be distinctly understood that rapidity is not 
influenced by focal length directly, and that focal length 
has nothing to do with rapidity except that under certain 
circumstances it decides the distance of the sensitive 
surface from the lens. Speaking practically , we may say that 
in copying and in portraiture, the sensitive surface is 
never placed at the principal focus of the lens, arc! in 
these cases, therefore, the focal length has nothing to do 
with the rapidity. 
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Other tilings being equal, rapidity is inversely propor¬ 
tional to the square of the distance of the sensitive plate 
from the lens; and this statement may be varied by 
saying that the rapidity is inversely proportional to 
the area of the image or to the square of its linear 
dimensions. 

In comparing the rapidities o i various lenses without 
reference to any special work, it is convenient to assume 
that the surface lhat receives the image is so placed that 
the principal locus of the lens is situated upon it. Hence 
iv.- have the statement that the rapidities ot lenses vary 
inversely as the squares of their local lengths—a state- 
merit true enough in the alls tract, but true practically ouly 
when the sensitive surface is situated .is stated above. 

The brilliancy of the image produced by a lens is 
directly proportional to the area of the lens, or of the 
diaphragm when that is smaller than the lens. As there 
is no simple way of measuring the areas included by 
circles, and as such areas are proportional to the squares 
of their diameters, the square oi the diameter is a more 
useful comparative expression than the area. 

It is convenient to combine these two chid items, 
that is. the distance of the sensitive surface from the lens 
(assuming this to be the focal length of the lens)' and 
the ajKTtiuv of the lens, to get a single figure to express 
the proportional exposure required. Other things being 
equal, the exposure must be directly proportional to the 
square of the focal length, and inversely proportional to 
the square of the diameter of the aperture ; and therefore 
by dividing the first figure by the second we get the single 
figure desired. It is more convenient, however, to avoid 
the two Si\ wares, and the use of such high figures as these 
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would result in, by dividing the focal length by the aper¬ 
ture and squaring the result. 

Diaphragms. As already stated, it has become usual 
to express the diameter o( the diaphragm, not in actual 
measurement, but as a fractional part of tin- focal length. 
Thus an aperture of I 4 is an aperture that has a diameter 
equal to one quarter of the focal length of the particular 
lens that it is associated with. This custom is convenient 
and reasonable, as it indicates the rapidity of action of the 
lens. Under otherwise uniform conditions the exposures 
required are proportional to the squares of the dt-nominators 
of these fractions. 

The unit aperture is f/i. Various empirical unite that 
have been adopted from time to time, such as t. 4. f, io t 
and f/v to, have l*een found inconvenient, and are 
now practically obsolete. The smaller apertures are 
made so that each is half the area of tin- next larger siae. 
The diaphragms are marked thus—?•, r / T , 

:: ji ■ etc. Some lenses have a maximum 

ajterture that does not correspond with either of these, 
such as f/3.5, f/4.5, and f/12.5. It is usual in such 
cases to state the largest aperture, whatever it may 
lie, and to make the smaller nurtures correspond with 
the series given above. 

Depth of definition is sometimes called, though in¬ 
correctly, " depth of focus." In all photography, except 
copying from llat surfaces, it is necessary to delineate 
objects that are at different distances trout the lens, and 
objects which therefore cannot be all in focus simul¬ 
taneously, In portraiture the car and the hair must be 
represented as well as the nose, and in landscape work 
the foreground and the distance are general)v taken at 
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the same lime on the same plate. To gain these ends 
some tiling must be sacrificed 

In discussing this matter it is necessary to leave 
*altogether the optical definition of focal points, and to 
determine the maximum amount of out-of-focus effect 
that shall be accepted. The usual standard allows that 
what should be a point may be a spot the one-hundredth 
of an inch in diameter, and therefore that what ought to 
be a line (that is, length without breadth) may be a gradual 
shading or vignetting one-hundredth of an inch hi width* 
This standards however, is only arbitrary, but it is useful, 
because tables have been calculated showing the actual 
amount of depth of definition under varying circum¬ 
stances without exceeding this amount of diffusion of 
focus. Such a table is given in the chapter on hand cameras. 
Depth of definition varies inversely as the diameter of the 
aperture, so that a given proportional increase in depth 
of definition gained by reducing the aperture requires an 
increase in exposure corresponding to the square of the gain 
in depth. For example, by halving the a]iertnre diameter 
the depth of focus is doubled, but the exposure must bo 
four times as great as before. Depth of definition also varies 
inversely as the square of the focal length for the same 
rapidity, or inversely as the focal length for the same aperture. 

These rules arc all based upon the assumption that an 
equal amount of out-oMocus effect is allowable in ail 
cases. This assumption is justifiable in dealing with the 
smaller sizes of pictures that are made for direct viewing, 
because it h usual to hold such photographs at about 
the same distance from the eye irrespective of their ss*e< 
But for larger pictures, or for negatives that are to be 
enlarged, these rules are not always applicable. 


DEPTH OF DEFINITION . 

It Is obvious that II a 4 X 3 P™* has the lull out of- 
focits effect allowable, zn enlargement of it to S x 6 will 
have twice as much as the maximum permissible blurring. 
In such cases it may tie useful to regard the permissible * 
oui-of-focifc effect as proportioned to the scale of the 
picture. so that negatives of all sires taken of the same 
subject from the same position shall, if reduced or enlarged 
to the same size, show an equal blurring. Assuming 
these conditions, then depth of definition is dependent 
only upon the absolute aperture, or the diameter of the 
diaphragm, and is independent of the local length of 
the lens. 

It has been often stated that depth of definition 
depends only upon the focal length and aperture of the 
lens, but this is quite untrue, unless indeed regard is paid 
only to the very centre of the field. The defining power 
of all lenses falls off at a distance from the centre ol the 
field, of some more than others. At a certain positron 
one tens may give no depth because its best defining power 
is not greater than the minimuni standard adopted, while 
another of the same aperture anti local length may, at 
the same position, give perfect definition, and therefore 
the same depth as at the middle of the field. 

Ease of focussing, other things being equal, depends 
upon the depth of definition, hence the great advantage 
in using lenses of short focal length in the matter oE 
focussing, and the reason why beginners should always 
practise at first with small plates, and the lenses suitable 
for them. 

The effects of focal length. This naturally leads to 
the consideration of the effects of the focal lengths of 
leasts upon the picture produced. We hear much of the 
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advantages ol long-focus lenses for ordinary use. aiul 
of the utility of short-focus lenses in confined situations, 
of the “false perspective” given by short-focus lenses, 
and so on. These results arc, onu and all. due^ not to the 
focal length of the lens, but to the point nf view selected, 
and that is the position of the lens with regard to the 
object. Every lens in the same position will give the 
same picture to Lhe extent that the lens a able to define 
{disregarding lor the moment the cut \ itiw-iif distortion 
produced bv certain view tenses), and the locsd length 
of the lens’will influence nothing hut the proportional 
size of the representation of the object, and the extent 
of the object represented. But when the photographer 
has only one lens and determines to make the picture 
cover the plate used, he wanders to and fro with, hi* 
camera until this condition is fulfilled, and then makes 
the local length of the lens the excuse for ninny short¬ 
comings. The point of view ought lo he selected without 
any reference to the lens, then, if the picture desired 
more than covers the plate, it is impossible to secure tin 
subject without a lens of shorter focal length which w.U 
,ive the picture on a smaller scale. But il the desired view 
as reproduced is anything smaller than the plate, it may 
obviouslv be secured. Uniformity of size in pictures is 
impossible without an assortment of lenses, unless the 
operator is content always to accept the amount ol subject 
that his apparatus happens to give ; but by varymg the 
size of the pictures as occasion requires one lens may 
be sufficient 

If the point of view, the amount o[ subject to be 
included, and the sire of the picture are determined, there 
is on ly one focal length of lens that will give the required 
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picture* As (idfuels tn these matters arc commonly re¬ 
ferred to the lens, though they are only associated with 
it and not dependent upon it, ft will be convenient here 
to refer briefly to the nature of tile most important draw¬ 
backs to certain undesirable procedures in determining 
the point of view and the angle of view. 

The point of view. The perspective of a picture as 
produced by any ordinary non-distorting photographic 
objective is correct when proper care is taken to keep 
the sensitive plate perpendicular, and will appear to be 
correct when viewed from a point ha%‘itig the same relation 
to the picture that the lens had during the exposure; 
but the picture will not appear exactly true to nature 
when looked at from any other j^int. The same limitation 
extends to pictures of every sort that represent solid 
objects. The skilful hanging of pictures makes it at least 
possible for the - pee La tor to see them as they ought to 
be seen. 

It is customary to look at a pic lure as nearly centrally 
□s possible, unless there is some special part to which 
attention is particularly drawn, in which case that pan 
"ill probably be placed opposite the eye. Therefore, the 
lens should be opposite tilt centre of the plate, so f ar 
as the possibility '■! moving it in :l horizontal direction is 
concerned, unless there is a point of interest so strongly 
marked that it causes the attention to be concentrated 
elsewhere, when the lens may, with advantage perhaps 
be brought opposite, or nearly opposite, the centre of 
interest. 

A picture under examination is not rnnvrrm'ntly 
brought nearer to the eye than a distance equal ui its 
greater dimension, and is more often viewed froift a greater 
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distance. Therefore, the shortest focal length of lens used 
should he equal to the greater dimension ot the [slate, 
except only in those cases where a subject must Ise taken 
chat it is impossible to secure without using a lens of 
shorter focal length. There is very little need to fear 
using a lens of too great a focal length, unless one goes 
to such an extreme as is sometimes possible with tele- 
photographic lenses. 

By changing ttoe point of view, new features are often 
brought into sight, as in the very simple case of a building 



with a sloping roof. The operator at a T in fig, 64, will 
get no indication ot the roof in his picture, but by retiring 
to £ he will get this desirable addition. His picture at 6 
wilj be on a smaller scale unless he uses a Iceis of about 
twice the focal length 0! that used at a. 



Fra. 05, 


Tito- distance that the camera is" from a model in 
portraiture is an exceedingly important item in securing 
a plra-e:.. lik. ness. In fip, (i_i there .ire two vertical lines 









DISTORTION OF THE IMAGE. 

joined by a horizontal line, the simplest expression of rhe 
contour of a sitting figure. The near point of view (a) 
causes the horizontaJ line, or lap of the model, to cover 
a very much larger space in the picture than when the 
point of view is shifted to a more suitable distance (6), 
The same projections can be got by lowering the near 
point of view, but this would entirely alter the appearance 
of the face, showing the underside of the nose, etc. 

Anything round* such as a ball, a column* a lace* 
or a limb, shows a greater extent of surface from a distant 
than from a near point of view, as shown in hip bG. Such 
objects have, therefore, an appearance increasing in fulness 



arid richness as we retire front them until other matters 
interfere, such as the loss of visible detaiE from the 
smallness of the image produced, the loss of vigour 
because of mist in the air, etc. 

Distortion due to photographing on flat sort aces. 
There is a distortion always present when an image is 
produced by a lens or a pinhole upon a fiat surface, because 
the surface is Hat. Corejidmitg the picture as bounded 
by a circle, this distortion is an abnormal increase in size 
in the direction of radii of the circle, and the distortion 
increases rapidly as the distance from the centre becomes 
greater, This distortion is more marked, there fore, when 
a wide .mgle Es included, A colonnade or an avenue of 
- 14 □ 
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trees of equal girth will be represented as if those whose 
images are produced On the edge of the plate were stouter 
than those near the middle, Fig. 67 shows this effect, and 
at once makes dear the reason of it. If a statue is repro¬ 
duced at the edge of the plate, it will appear stouter in 
proportion to its height than it really U + If the eye is 
brought to exactly the right position in viewing a picture 
so produced, these discrepancies disappear, and, Indeed, 



in* necessary to represent the object properly therefore, 
this distortion ss on 3 y an evil when it is so exaggerated 
that it; is practically impossible to see the picture from 
the proper point, or when the effect is detectable as a 
fault to the trained eye. This effect may for practical 
purposes he avoided by not including too wide an angle 
in the plcture- 

Curvi linear distortion. When a single lens is employed 
in practical photography, it is necessary to use a diaphragm 
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DISTORTION Of THE IMAGE. 

cither in front of or lieliind the lens to get the necessary defi¬ 
nition over the required surface. Hut by the use uf tliLs 
diaphragm the edges of the picture are i^roduced by the 
edges of the lens, the centre of the picture by the centre of 
the lens, and so on. It has already been shown that rays 
passing through, the centre of the leu* pursue a path, 
after emergence, either in a line with, nr parallel to. the 
incident ray, but that a ray passing through any other 
part of tht Jens suffers deflection, the outer part of the 



lens behaving in a similar manner to a prism, and Unit 
this deflection increases as the part of the lens utilised 
approaches its edge. The image, there lore, is displaced 
towards the lens axis (or the centre oi the plate} when the 
diaphragm is in front, and from the axis when the diaphragm 
is behind the lens, as shown in fig. 68, and this displacement 
becomes gradually greater as the edges of the plate are 
approached, In the first case, the corners of the image 
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of a ^uare are drawn inwards to a greater proportional 
extent than the middle* of the sides n and barrel-shaped dis¬ 
tortion results* fig, 69m In the second case. the conn r> of 
the square are drawn outwards* and the distortion pin¬ 
cushion shaped* tig. 6fj b. There is no distortion of lines 



in the image that pass through the centra of the screen 
opposite the lens, that is. lines that cross the principal 
axis of the lens* because the distorting effect takes place 
length wise, and lengthens or shortens, but cannot fiend 
them. 

This curvilinear distortion is obviated by having a lens 
on each side ol the diaphragm, because the distortion 
produced by the diaphragm with regard to each lens is 
opposite in character, and can easily be made equal in 
amount. This is the principle of the rectilinear or non- 
distorting doublets now so largely employed. 

It is important to notice that the curvilinear effect is 
not the essence of the phenomenon, hut merely the most 
obvious and striking result ol it. The whole picture is 
drawn towards or from the centre to an extent which 
increases according to the distance from the centre. The 
bending of straight lines that do not cross the principal 
axis of the lens is merely due to the fact that such lines 
are not throughout their length equidistant from the centre 
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of the field of the lens. A circle would in either case 
remain a circle, but it would he made smaller in die first 
case and larger in the second. 

The choice of a diaphragm. The smaller the diaphragm 
the more are the faults ol the lens reduced, and when good 
definition is required a small aperture would always be 
used, except that the duration of the exposure is thereby 
increased. The smaller the diaphragm the greater the 
depth of definition, as explained in the previous chapter. 
As the defining power of lenses varies so much towards 
the edges of the field, and as it is rarely possible to measure 
the distances of the various objects that have to be por¬ 
trayed simultaneously on the plate, it is impossible to 
make the choice of the diaphragm a matter of calculation. 
The practice, therefore, is to focus with a moderate 
diaphragm, and then to reduce the aperture until 
sufficiently good definition is obtained ol all the various 
parts of the subject, paying particular attention tn the 
edges of the plate if good definition is important there. 

Sometimes a large aperture is employed for the 
purpose of being able to get the principal object in good 
definition, while the background and other things, perhaps, 
are represented in a more diffused manner. Such dis¬ 
criminative focussing is increasingly possible with larger 
lenses, and is often impossible with lenses of small focal 
length, although they have a large aperture, because of 
their considerable depth of definition. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

TESTING AND COMPARING LENSES; 

The quality and value of a lens cannot be determined by 
an inspection of the picture produced by it- A canning 
operator can make an inferior lens appear the better by 
selecting a suitable trial picture, as, for example, in one 
case known to the author where a street view was chosen. 
The houses on both sides were near the camera, and the 
centre of the view was distant from it, so that, with the 
Millie apertures and focal lengths, the!letter picture was, of 
course, obtained bv means of the lens that suffered most 
from curvature of held, tor that particular view this fault 
was a virtue, and the results were accordingly deceptive. 

Unless the difference between lenses is very marked it 
takes a long lime and very shrewd analysis of their ordinary 
routine productions to form any usefully correct judgment 
of the comparative merits of the instruments. Anyone 
can distinguish a knob of glass from a lens, but to decide 
between two tenses made hy reputed makers requires far 
more knowledge and experience than most photographers 
can lay claim to. The eye must be trained to see and the 
hand to work, before either the observation or the manipu¬ 
lation iu lens testing is accurate enough to merit the name 
of scientific. The following hints, however, may be useful. 

Interference of the moun t. I n almost every 1e us. i i idud- 
ing evert the single lens, the mount is more or less in the 
way. ft arts as a diaphragm towards the edges of the 
plate, and » thus the chid cause of the rapid falling o3 
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ni the light there when large aperture? are employed. 
This defect may he discovered hy fixing the lens on a 
camera mid tacking out. the focussing screen to its proper 
position tor the tens, or focussing some distant object. 
The screen is then thrown hack, the eye brought to the 
pbee formerly occupied hy one comer of it, and the stops 
are put in the lens one at a time, beginning with the largest 
until one is iotind that appears: its true shape, because its 
opening i? riot at all hidden by the mount. This stop is 
the largest that should be used for general landscape work 
with the full-size plate, and the linger the aperture that 
it represents the more satisfactory is the instrument in 
this matter. 

Centring. It can be discovered whether the n"m- 
hjmitions in a doublet are truly mounted with regard to 
each other, that is, if the centring is correct, by holding 
the lens at arm's length and looking through it at a iairly 
distant gas or candle flame. The reflected images of die 
flame should be one behind the other in a direct line. It is 
not possible to see them all when they are superimposed, 
but by turning the lens a little to and fro it will easily ha 
seen whether they gradually come together as they ought. 
There are six reflected images produced by a doublet that 
has both its combinations remen ted T and in a portrait lens 
of the ordinary or Petzval construction, in which one 
of the combinations has its components separated, there 
are fourteen images produced by reflection that are easily 
seen, and one other that is a little difficult to find. The 
number oi images is greater than with the symmetrical 
doublet. h<cause the reflecting surfaces are six instead 
of four. 

Another method of testing the centring is to rotate 
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the lens on its axis Lind notice whether a previously 
focussed point moves during the opera lion. It is obvious 
that if the tens is ** true, " its rotation iviP not affect 
the image in any way* Defective centring injures the 
definition even in the centre of the field. 

The glass itself, of which tenses are made, may vary 
in its physical properties. The colour may be compared 
by placing the lenses* removed from their mounts, on a 
sheet of white paper, and looking at them in good daylight- 
It should be borne in mind that thicker lenses will h ive 
more colour „ though they are made from the same specimen 
of glass as thinner and apparently more colourless com¬ 
binations. 

Some siemens of crown glass and the denser qualities 
ot dint, and some of the newer kinds of glasshowemployed, 
are liable to form cm iridescent film of tarnish n\xm their 
surface and the scattering effect this lias Upon the light 
is fatal to good work. If such a film appears after the 
care-lully cleaned tens has been kept in a suitable place, 
that is, not Exposed to deleterious fumes, etc., for a month* 
the glass is not good An otherwise Jirst-cbiss tens nay 
show r this defect, and there is no cure for it because the 
defect is inherent in the glass. No first-class optician 
would refuse to exchange an instrument of his manufacture 
that suffered in this way. 

Small bubbles are difficult to avoid in, larger pieces 
of glass, and in some glasses of special composition even 
small pieces are rarely free from them- Although they 
are not desirable* the photographer need not trouble about 
them if their combined size bears a very small proportion 
to the smallest stop, especially if they are near the edge*, 
of the lens. 
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Flare Spot* The presence of a flare spot, that h T a 
spot of light produced by the lens opposite its centre, 
which fogs the plate at that part, must at once condemn 
any instrument. Tins fault, perhaps, may be easily cured 
by the optician. It should be expected to show chiefly 
in outside work, especially when a bright sky iomis a part 
of the picture, and when a small stop is used, A lens may 
show a flare spot with its smaller diaphragms only, and 
then the smallest stop that can safely be used may be 
determined. 

Ghosts, The doublet lenses of even the best makers 
sometimes produce a ghost or false image on the ground- 
glass. To test for this, focus a gas or candle flame that 
is eight or ten times the focal length of the lens distant 
from the camera, cover the head with a dark doth, and 
bring the image of the flame into the centre of the focussing 
Screen. Now carefully turn the camera so that the image 
moves slowly towards one side, and look for the ghost 
moving in the other direction, exactly opposite to the 
chief image. The ghosi may not he in focus when the 
chief image Is, but, if present, it can generally be focussed 
without difficulty, and then it will he seen to be an erect 
image of the flame, .Although some of the best lenses 
show this fault, it is obvious that it may prove troublesome* 
especially in outdoor work, as if, for example, a bright 
cloud comes on one side of the plate, dark foliage in ihe 
foreground on the opposite side must suffer a certain 
amount of fogging. The author has seen a portrait spoiled 
by an inverted image of the shirt front appearing over 
the model's head. Such false images cannot be avoided, 
but it is desirable that they should not obtrude themselves 
in ordinary work. They should he well out oi focus when 
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the primary image is focussed, and as nearly as possible 
spread over the whole plate as a feeble diffused light- 

Colour correction. The coincidence of the visual and 
actinic foci should he examined with the full aperture of 
the lens. Arrange live or seven well-defined black anil 
white subjects, such as white cards with black devices 
upon them (playing cards for example), so that they form 
a series of steps, all facing square to the camera, but each 
an inch in advance of the next to it- Then focus carefully 
on the middle one. expose, and develop. If any other 
card ilian the middle one is better defined on the plate 
than it, the lens is not properly corrected. To eliminate 
any want of correct register in the camera, focus on a 
temporary screen held in the same back (keeping the back 
open) that the sensitive plate b afterwards put in* This 
at its best is a rough test, but probably sufficient for general 
purposes. A lens that shows no fault when examined in 
this way may give a very out -of-focus image when used 
with a yellow screen, unless focussed with the screen 
in position. 

General defining power., If lenses are satisfactory 
in these respects, and it is desired to form a final judgment 
as to their comparative merits, their focal lengths and 
apertures must be exactly determined (the methods of 
doing this have already been given), and, if necessary, 
new diaphragms must be made so that the relation of 
aperture to focal length shall be identical in every case. 
The focal lengths o( the lenses ought to be as nearly equal 
as possible, as if t for example, they had all the same 
reputed focal lengths as catalogued by the makers. A test 
object is then photographed with each lens in succession, 
taking care that every lens occupies exactly the same 
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position with regard to the object, and it is well lor the 
object to l.h_- as far away from the lens as possible. The 
sizes of the imago oti the various negatives will vary as 
the local lengths vary, but the same part of the image 
will be com parahle throughout the series. 

The test object used for this purpose is conveniently 
a hat wall or screen as large as possible, say eight or nine 
test in each direction, with clean-cut black figures upon it, 
A very satisfactory test for astigmatism consists of a series 
nt concentric circles, the spaces between them I wing not 
much greater than the thickness of the lines. If astig¬ 
matism is present there will he sections of indistinctticsS 
in the photograph of such a device. Lines running in 
opposite directions, and a patch of checkwork of lines 
crossing each other, leaving spaces about equal in width 
to the thickness of tile lines, are also useful figures ■ 
astigmatism will give the lines in one direction more 
clearly than the others, and will alter the shape of the 
HEjuam* ojinnings. Something of this sort should be placed 
at each corner, and there should also lie black patches, 
lines, figures, or letters of varying degrees of fineness. 
Such a test screen appears to have been first used by Zeiss 
when he introduced his anastigmats. I (this is not jiossible 
it will generally be easy to arrange something of the satire 
kind by temporarily attaching various sheets and figures 
to a Hat wall. 

When the apparatus is to l>e arranged for permanent 
use, it will he convenient to combine with it some simple 
devices at regularly increasing distances before and behind 
to test for the coincidence of the actinic and visual images, 
and a scale or two with accurately uniform distances 
marked on them to test for curvilinear distortion. The 
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distances in 1.1 n> image should bt equal all ucruss. the plate, 
otherwise curvilinear distortion ts present* A scale across 
line centre ul such a test screen [s a tar better test far 
curvilinear distortion than any other, such as a line that 
gives an image near to the edge of the plate, because the 
scale shows lion much of the livid is free from distortion, 
and the amount al the error at any part of the field. 

Having arranged such a test object to include as 
many items as possible, fine-grained clear-working plates, 
such as transparency plates, should be exposed for equal 
times, avoiding over-exj>o$ure T and then be developed 
together in the same dish it passible, but in any case 
with a portion of the same developer and for exactly 
the same time. After fixing and washing and drying, 
the various plates are examined critically with a 
good magnifier. 

Tests made with a targe aperture such as I it will 
show the comparative values ot lenses for rapid work, 
while il a small aperture of f/32 or less is used, the results 
will give the relative maximum covering [rowers of the 
lenses. 
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CHAPTER XHL 
SPECTACLE LENSES AND PINHOLES- 
Sharpness of definition is not always desirable in a photo¬ 
graph, indeed, sometimes it may be very objectionable, 
and it may cause the loss of an effect without which the 
photograph would be valueless. The possibility of intro¬ 
ducing spherical aberration in Dallmeyer's portrait lens 
provided a means of getting rid of the excessive sharpness 
in the local plane, and in the early days of photography 
the back combination ol a portrait lens was sometimes 
removed because the front combination used alone gave 
less sharpness. At the same time the increased focal 
length til the one combination as compared with that of 
the complete lens often proved advantageous. In recent 
years softness of definition has been more cultivated, and 
the rapidity of gelatine plates as compared with the older 
collodion plates has made the rapidity of lenses much less 
important,, so that uncorrected lenses and pinholes have 
a practical value. 

Spectacle lenses. It has already been shown that a 
simple lens made ol a single piece of glass is not able to 
bring to a focus light that emanates from a point, because 
of spherical and chromatic aberrations. The images pro¬ 
duced by such lenses are therefore diffused or soft unless 
they are associated with a very small diaphragm, say 
150th of the focal length. For practical purposes it is 
convenient to use spectacle lenses, which, before they are 
shaped to fit the frames* are roughly round and rather 
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more than one and a half inches in diameter. Larger single 
looses are now made specially for photographic work by 
some opticians under the name of ” monocles/' When 
diaphragms are used, they should be put in front of 
the lenses as in landscape objectives mounted in the 
ordinary way. 

With all such uncorrected lenses the sharpest photo¬ 
graphic image will not coincide with the sharpest visual 
image, but win be nearer the lens by a distance equal to 
about one-ri£tieth of the iocal length. But it must be 
remembered that the rays that are photographically effeo 
live give fod in different plane? according to their reframh- 
hility. and therefore that no position oi the sensitive plate 
can he truly said to correspond with the focus of the photo* 
graphic raj's because there is no such focus. There will 
Ik- a certain range of position for the plate that will make 
very little difference in the sharpness of the image. In 
□sing such lenses it is well to get an approximate 
figure (or each that represents the ** focus difference/' 
or the distance through which the screen must be 
moved in order to get a photographic image of a 
distant object as nearly as possible equal in quality to 
the visual image. 

When the object is nearer the lens than a distance 
equal to about one hundred times its focal length, the 
difference ^estimated for a distant object) will have 
to be increased. The following figures are from a 
much more extended tab!. by Dr. Steinbeil, and give 
in the first column the mimlxrr of focal lengths that 
the object is from the lens, and in the second the 
figure by which the "focus difference" must be 
multiplied, 
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Pinholes give a visual and photographic image prac- 
tlcally alike, bat the visual image is so feeble thm it is 
rarely of u sc, even for seeing how much of the subject is 
included on the pktc f much less for determining tbedefiimiou 
of it. The chief characteristic of the image given by a pin¬ 
hole is the evenness of definition for objects at all distances ■ 
the depth of definition bei ng, practically speaking, perfect. 

The sharpness of definition does not continue to 
increase a* the hole is made smaller, Waust- at. the same 
rime the phenomena of diffraction become more marked, 
that is, the hole tends to produce effects as if it were itself 
a source of light, instead of the light simply passing in 
straight lines through it. The result is that a point in 
the object is reproduced in the image as a series of small 
concentric rings, alternately light and dark. 

As nearly as one can infer from the results of those 
who have investigated the matter, the diameter of the 
pinhole that will give the sharpest definition may be found 
hy dividing by aoo the square root of the distance of 
the hole from the plate. Hut at the liest this is only an 
approximate result, as it is affected by variations in the 
attendant circumstances, such as the distance of the object. 
A hole of twice the diameter su calculated will give results 
hut little inferior in sharpness, and the necessary exposure 
will be reduced to about one-fourth. 
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The calculation ol the exposures with pinholes is 
much facilitated it they are arranged so that each lias 
half the area oi the next larger. The author has proposed 
the following aeries, and an apparatus with these holes is 
now on the market. The figures represent inches, and the 
distances are calculated hy the method given above; 
The smallest hole specified will give the best definition. 
Thus at a distance of ten inches the !«St result uiuy be 
expected with a hole in diameter, hut if the hole 

is -/sin., or oven the results will be but little inferior. 
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Assuming that the exposure with a pinhole i 

> governed 


by the aperture when compared with lenses as nan- 
monly employed, then the exposure for any of the alwve 
holes can be calculated by estimating the exposure that 
would be required by a lens with an aperture of i tb, 
f 22, f !|2 r f/45, or f,.(4, as the case may be, and multiply¬ 
ing it bv the square of the number of inches that the plate 
is distant from the pinhole. If, for example, we are using 
the /*in. hole at a distance of ten inches from the plate, 
the exposure is estimated for f/32, half 1 second, 
and this is multiplied by the square of ten, uivinc fifty 
seconds for the exposure required. 

If the distances and holes are’ used as suggested in 
the lowest line of the above table, the cast is still more 
simple, as then the exposure is just as many minutes as 
the plate is inches distant from the hole for a subject 
that would require one second with an aperture of t/16. 
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In the example taken above* in which the exposure at 
f/16 is equal to one-eighth of a second, then the inches 
of distance must be divided by eight to give l he minutes 
of exposure. This last method involves a small error, 
because there are sixty, and not sixty-four, seconds in 
a minute* but this is practically negligible. 

But the exposure required is influenced by other 
circumstances. The retarding effect of glass which absorbs 
much of the ultra-violet light is absent, and as Lhe expo¬ 
sure necessary with a single thin lens is stated to be very 
markedly less than with an ordinary photographic objective 
of the same aperture* because of the diminution of the 
thickness of the glass that the light has to pass through, 
we must expect to find a still greater difference when 
the glass is done away with altogether. On the other 
hand, the light that passes through a pinhole when spread 
over a considerable surface is generally very feeble, and 
very feeble lights do not produce as much photographic 
effect as strong lights, although the time is adjusted so 
that by calculation the effects might be expected to he 
equal. This is more marked with slow than with more 
rapid plates. Probably* taking all things into considera¬ 
tion * the exposure as calculated by the above rules will 
be found to be rather more than what it is advisable 
to give; 
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CHAPTER r. 

GELATINO-0Rf>3ifEVF_ NEGATIVES* THE SENSITIVENESS OF 

THE PLATE. 

It is necL-ssaxy to have some idea of the rapidity of a plate 
before it can be used, hut it is impossible definitely to 
express rapidity, unless the exact character and intensity 
of the light are known to which its rapidity refers. Up to 
the present there is no suggested standard o! light that 
has not very important limitations. But if we take the 
best available, whether a standard candle, an amyl-acetaie 
lamp, a pentane flame, or an electric light produced under 
known conditons, and then estimate the comparative 
rapidities of various plates, those rapidities will only apply 
to the light used, and will !>e no more than approximate, 
and perhaps entirely misleading, lor other lights. It 
does not at all follow that Ijccause one plate is faster 
than another to candle light it will be faster to daylight. 
And this may be pushed even a step further, and it may 
tie said that equal sensitiveness on a bright day will not 
of necessity lead to equal sensitiveness on a dull day. 
If the sensitiveness of one plate were chiefly towards the 
green and blue constituents of daylight, it would suffer 
less from aerial fog than if the smut! veness were specially 
towards the violet and ultra-violet. 

it must remain impossible to estimate sensitiveness 
exactly until there is a suitable and convenient standard 
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light that can be reproduced at will, and also a method 
that will enable the estimation to be made with regard 
to raj's of several different refrangibilities, each inde¬ 
pendently of the other. Thu sensitiveness would then 
be expressed as a spectrum curve, showing the intensity 
of action on the plate of the various sections ol the spectrum 
given by the standard light, and from such a curve it 
would be possible to calculate the sensitiveness of the 
plate to any other light of known character. No method 
short of this can properly be claimed to be exact. 

But in ordinary photographic practice, it is not |x*3~ 
sible to estimate the available light with scientific exactness. 
Daylight often changes from hour to hour, and sometimes 
from minute to minute, and it requires special arrange¬ 
ments to get artificial lights of even approximate con¬ 
stancy. Therefore, an exact determination nf the sen¬ 
sitiveness of a plate would be of no special use in photo¬ 
graphy as applied to ordinary purposes. If there were 
not a large permissible latitude in exposure, the practice 
of photography would have to he radically changed. 

The sensitiveness of a plate, moreover, is not inherent, 
but depends upon its treatment. It is commonly admitted 
that some plates are more sensitive when developed in 
one way than in another way, and it is only natural that 
it should be so. It lias been proposed to use a standard 
developer, but to do this would be absurd, because if 
a plate happened to be slow to the developer adopted as 
a standard but rapid when used with another developer, 
we should be led into the false position of describing a 
fast plate as a slow one, For practical purposes, there¬ 
fore, it mav be said that an approximate determination 
of sensitiveness is sufficient; and it mav be added that 
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even if it were not sufficient) we should still have to he 
content with it for the present. 

W hen gelatine-bromide plates were first made, their 
rapidity was generally indicated by such expressions as 
thirty times or sixty times that of a wet plate, or they 
were labelled ordinary, instantaneous, drop shutter, extra 
rapid, etc. These names still survive, and mean very 
little. The ' extra, rapid" of one maker may be slower 
than the "ordinary’ 1 of another, but such descriptions 
are fairly useful as indicating the different plates of any 
one maker 

Sensitometry. Warnerke's sensitometer provided a 
better means of indicating rapidity. In using this instru¬ 
ment a phosphorescent plate is excited by burning an 
inch of magnesium ribbon in front of it, and the plate 
is put in its place in a frame that contains the sensitive 
plate behind a graduated screen that has ail opaque 
number marked on each of its squares. One minute after 
burning the magnesium, the shutter that separates the 
phosphorescent tablet from the sensitive plate is with¬ 
drawn for thirty seconds and then replaced. The cx[X>sed 
plate is then removed and developed, and the highest 
number that can be seen upon it indicates its rapidity. 
A great drawback to this apparatus is that the graduated 
screens differ considerably one from another. Other 
disadvantages arc that the light emitted by the phos¬ 
phorescent tablet cannot be depended on to be always of 
uniform intensity, and that its light is not fairly represen¬ 
tative of either daylight or any ordinary artificial light. 
Its spectrum consists chiefly of a strong band between 1 * 
and G, and a band of less intensity between C and F with 
a maximum at D. Therefore, the red, yellow, and green 
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sensitiveness is not properly valued. The numlxrs on 
this scnsitonietcr extend from i to 25, and are so arranged 
that each third number indicates about a doubled rapidity. 
For example, a plate that shows 25 is approximately twice 
as fast as one that shows 23, and this again is about 
twice as rapid as one that shows if). 

The irregularities of such a graduating screen as 
Warncrke's can obviously lie eliminated by the use of 
holes of the necessary' sixes in an opaque screen, and an 
apparatus on this principle was made by Arthur Taylor 
in 1869. He had a box divided into comjiartment:-. so 
that it practically formed a collection of short wide tulics. 
all of which were open below to the sensitive surface and 
dosed at their upper ends with diaphragms, each of which 
was perforated with the necessary number "1 uniform 
holes. The intensity of the light acting on the sensitive 
surface at the bottom of each short tube is proportional 
to the number of holes ill its diaphragm. Mr. Spurge has 
devoted a great deal of attention to this form of instru¬ 
ment. and what is known as "Spurge’s sensitomcti-r " is 
a similar arrangement, but with only one hole in the cover 
of each ol the short tubes, the area of the holes being such 
that each third in the series allows double the amountin' light 
to pass through it- It is obvious that this apparatus is 
not a sensitometer, but only a graduating device ; to use 
it for sensi tome trie purposes a uniformly luminous surface 
is required. We believe that Mr. Spurge himself uses a 
white opaque surface illuminated by gaslight. Before 
comparative sensitometrk tests cati lw made with such an 
apparatus, it would he necessary to agree upon the 
character, intensity, and positions oi the Sights, and the 
nature and position of the illuminated surface, and then 
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the tests would only apply to lights of the same character 
as that employed. 

The Hurter and Driffield method of determining plate 
fcpttds has the advantage of taking into consideration 
not only, nor even chiefly, the very faint deposits pro* 
duced where the light of feeblest intensity has affected 
the plate, but the behaviour of the plate with regard to 
those intensities of light that are most useful in ordinary 
negative making. The method consists of giving to different 
jtarts of the plate exposures equivalent to 2.5, 5 - IO - 2 °> 
40, Ski. 160, and 320 candle metre seconds {a candle metre 
second is the light given by a standard candle at a distance 
of one metre burning for one second), keeping a part 
unexposed. The plate is developed, fixed, washed, and 
dried, and the opacities of the various parts are measured 
by an instrument graduated to give at once the logarithms 
of the opacities, which Messrs. Hurter and Driffield call 
the " densities,” The density of the unexposed part is 
taken as '* fog," and deducted from each of the other 
readings. The net densities art then plotted as a curve on 
a ruled sheet, and the speed is indicated from that part 
■ )t the curve that is approximately a straight line, negfe, tini^ 
the extremes which indicate under and over-exposure* 
Tfit* method is descril*ed in full in the Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry for May. i8qo. The H. 
and 1>. numbers are directly proportional to the speed 
of the plate, and this is unfortunate because the same 
proportional increase of spiced is represented by an increase 
in the number that is greater as the plates are faster. 
The numbers used with the previously described senstto- 
meters are more convenient. 

It was claimed for this method that it was exact, 
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but although it differs from other methods it suffers from 
very much the same limitations. As a general guide to 
the sensitiveness of plates, the results so obtained must 
be accepted with as much caution as arty other state* 
ments oi sensitiveness* One maker's numbers are not 
comparable with another maker 1 s. localise of the different 
treatment of the plate in making the test. And the method 
of the user may perhaps differ, too. The same want of dis¬ 
crimination between sensitiveness to various colours ^fleets 
this as previous methods, and the difference between the 
light adopted and daylight, or other artificial lights, is in 
no way compensated for. The advantage of the method is 
that it neglects a possible long range of feeble tones that 
might give a plate a semblance of useful sensitiveness* 
though o( no advantage in practical work. All estimations 
of sensitiveness are only rough guides* except as regards 
the exact conditions uncter which they are mask, and then 
exact only when they are carried out with scrupulous 
attention to details. 

In 1901 the author devised a " plate tester," which 
docs not pretend to give more than a genera! idea as to 
the practical sensitiveness of plates, but that gives in 
addition an item that no other method has included, 
namely, (be sensitiveness to different colours, besides other 
matters that are not immediately eon nee ted with sens! ihv 
nes*. From the colour sensitiveness it is possible to form 
a very good idea as to the comparative sensitiveness of 
very different plates under widely different circumstances. 
This apparatus and its use are descried in the chapter 
on measurements. 

Mr. Watkins and Mr. Wynne have for some years 
published at frequent intervals series of plate speed num* 
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has, obtained by daylight tests in the camera, for use 
with their exposure meters. The units, Pi Watkins and 
t 8 Wynne, are practically the same, and represent a 
plate that, with full midday summer sunshine in England, 
will require an exposure of two seconds for an average 
tandscaiio—that is, a landscape with a well-lighted fore- 
ground—or one second lor an open landscape with no 
foreground, using a lens ajierture of V$. This unit is more 
definite than it may at first sight appear to be. because 
it corresponds to a light that will darken the sensitive 
pa per in either of the meters to the full tint in two seconds 
when the paper faces the open sky but is shaded from 
direct sunshine, 

Mr. Watkins states that the H. and D, number multi¬ 
plied by one and a half gives his P. number, and this may 
be useful sometimes as a rough guide, but obviously it 
is nothing more. 

It is very durable* If not nGCESKiiy, that the u=*r o( 
plates should estimate the sensitiveness of each batch 
for himself, and there is much to be said in favour of 
making that estimation by a method similar to that which 
he will follow in the use of them. For ordinary daylight 
lv ork out of doors, for example, an exposure is made on 
some convenient object, such as a building, noting at the 
same time with an actinomoter the value ot the light 
that falls upon the object. 11 this exposure happens to 
hi- correct, then the lens aperture, the duration of the 
exposure, and the time taken fur the silver paper to darken 
to its standard tint, taken together indicate the sensitive¬ 
ness of the plate. It is convenient to use always the same 
diaphragm lor such estimations, then the sensitiveness 
is inversely proportional to the duration of the exposure 
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aatj directly proportional to the actioometer time* That 
ifij divide the actinometer time by the jjttriinJ ul exposutt, 
and the result indicates the proportional sensitiveness; 
The actinometer used will be one attached to an exposure 
meter, and the exposure will 1* made as nearly correct 
as possible, judging by experience. For special work of 
whatever kind, as, for example, by artificial light, this 
method can generally be easily modified to suit the dr- 
< 11 instances. 
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G EL ATI NO* BKG5I IDE 5f EO At IVES. EX POS l RE . 

The iirsi step towards the milking of a negative is the 
exposure ol the plate. The use of lenses and the variations 
in exposure needed under different circumstances in con¬ 
nection with the lens, and methods of estimating the 
rapidity of the plate, have already been described, but 
there remain two items to be settled before the necessary 
exposure can lx? known, namely* ihe general character 
of the subject to be photographed and the intensity of 
the light that illuminates it. 

Aetmometry. To get the value of the light, one of 
the various Hl exjjosure meters J1 now made commercially 
should he employed, though it is only the actinometer 
portioji of the meter that is essential. The sensitive 
l^per provided lor the meter must always be used, as it is 
coated with a preparation of silver bromide, and h a better 
guide to the light action on the plate than other silver 
jiapers, besides being more uniform* It is a convenience 
to have attached to the meter a cord ten inches long with 
a weight at its end, or the chain, as provided for the 
Watkins meters, to assist in counting seconds. The 
oscillation ol the chain or cord can !>e felt while the sen¬ 
sitive paper is being watched* and each double oscillation 
indicates one second* 

The actinometer should be held facing the light 
that falls upon the subject. If part of the subject is 
illuminated by direct sunshine, a shaded position should 
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be selected, and where there is a large range of brilliancy 
not the very deepest shade. The sensitive paper should 
face directly towards the light, and generally there is no 
difficulty in determining the most suitable position lor 
the testing. It Is then quite a simple matter by the scales 
provided on any exposure meter to calculate the exposure 
required under the given conditions for most ordinary 
subjects. But if the use of the calculating devices is 
found troublesome, they may be dispensed with, and one 
or the other of the following mental methods of calcula¬ 
tion may be adopted. 

A convenient unit of light is than, represented by one 
sixteenth of the full tint or the fourth of the quarter tint 
of either a Watkins or a Wynne meter, that is the light effect 
indicated "by the Watkins *' indoor meter." Ordinary 
rapid plates will often be found to be well exposed with 
one such light unit and a lens aperture of f/ife. Very rapid 
plates may be fully exposed with a half or a quarter of the 
unit, while slower plates will require two, four, or more 
units with the same aperture. The value of the plate can 
in? discovered from the published piate-speed lists, nr 
found experimentally* To find the exposure, the light 
is tested as usual and the time in seconds that gives the 
full tint divided by sixteen, or the quarter line by four, 
or the direct reading of the 11 indoor meter M is taken, and 
this is the time-equivalent of the light unit, that Is the 
time necessary' to expose for to get the unit effect. This 
time is divided or multiplied according to whether the 
plate requires a fraction of a unit or several units at f/i6 # 
and the time so found is the exposure lor that aperture. 
The time is halved for each larger aperture or doubled 
for each smaller. To take an example. If the subject is 
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focussed with an aperture of i/32, and if the plate is 
moderate in speed and requires two units of light at f/r6 F 
and the aetinometer darkens to its full tint in four seconds, 
the time of exposure for the light unit is S J * of 4 1= J second ; 
two units are equal to half a second, which is the ex¬ 
posure at f/16. At i/22 the exposure wall lie one second, 
and at f/32 tw'o seconds. This is. m a general sense* on the 
principle of calculation adopted with the Watkins meters. 

Instead of finding the number of units for a fixed 
aperture, the aperture corresponding to the unit of light 
may he noted. In the above example the period of 
exposure for the unit is a quarter of a second, and the 
plate at f/16 requires two units. Therefore, at f/xr one 
unit will be the correct exposure, and the plate may be 
remembered as an f/11 plate instead of a two unit 
plate (at f/r6). In this case the time equivalent of the 
unit is the exjMjsure required with the aperture that 
describes the plate. This is the principle in the calculation 
by means of the Wynne meters. In I will the Watkins 
and the Wynne meters the unit of light is the full tint, and 
although ibis is not disadvantageous when using the calcu¬ 
lating devices provided, and may even be preferable in 
that case, it would generally he less convenient for 
calculating the exposure without their use. 

The advantage of finding the required exposure by 
any such method as those described is that there b no need 
to trouble about the weather, the time of year, or the 
time of day* The unit suggested above may be on a 
bright day out of doors the eighth of a second* indoors on 
a dull day it may he sixty seconds or more, but the 
effect that it will produce on the same plate will always 
be practically the same. 
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The exposure so calculated will lx? suitable, whatever 
the light, for landscapes with ordinary foregrounds, build¬ 
ings, foliage, jjoctraitsp whether ind<*ors or out, interiors, 
and similar subjects. For some subjects the cxjxjsiire 
must lie reduced. Fur sea or >ky give one-tenth. For 
Snow scenes, glaciers. Landscape with practically 110 
foreground objects, sea views with shipping not too near, 
white Sat objects such as engravings jit is only the while 
parts of black and white pictures that should 1:>c exposed 
for) give umMuurth. For o jh.*i! landsca|x»s with no dark 
shadows or objects in the foreground white solid objects 
such as statuary, Hat objects in graduated tints such as 
photographic prints, give one-half; For dark coloured 
objects such as dark oak carving and oil paintings, give one 
and a half times to twice. Exposure must he increased a 
little for any object nearer to the lens than from twenty to 
thirty tunes its focal length- A portrait for example may 
have one and a half or twice the exposure when the model 
is unusually near, and under the same dmi instance* 
details of dark carving and oil paintings may lx? excised 
for the full twice instead ol one arid a hall times the normal. 
Generally speaking, it an exposure is obviously incorrect, 
it is of little use to make a less change than doubling or 
halving it. 

The latitude of the plate is an essential property ul it 
for practical work. In all eases, taking the Ix^st exjw&ure, 
that is the least that will give 11 lully detailed and suitably 
vigorous image on development t the exposure may he 
reduced nr increased to a certain extent without notable 
injury to the print that the resulting negative wfll give, 
A good plate that has not lost its uselul |Jroperi!es in the 
getting of great sensitiveness may give a satisfactory 
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negative when the exposure is halved or when it is doubled 
or even muJti plied by (our. these extreme figures repre* 
luting range of exj>osure of from one to eight. I i i* 
not possible to vary' the exposure without getting a differ* 
t-ncc in the negative, but if by exposing for printing a 
little longer or a little shorter time the prints from the 
negatives variously exposed are scarcely if at all distin¬ 
guishable to the eye, the range of exposure for the negatives 
ruay be considered as the range within which the photo¬ 
grapher ma> work- AIL suggestions as to the exposure^ 
aim at giving the shortest that would be culled full, 
mid where there is any doubt as to which of two exposures 
fe to be preferred, ft is better to give the longer rather 
tliaii the shorter. There is no such thing as a correct 
exposure tn an absolute sense. 

Other methods of estimating exposure. Instead of 
finding the value of the light that falls upon the object, 
it is possible to estimate desirable exposures by taking 
into account the subject, the time of day, the time of year, 
and the weather. Uiis method is not comparable with 
the other fur accuracy or convenience, and would be 
altogether impossible if there was not a considerable 
range of serviceable exposures* The following details are 
added, as they will be useful if ever an actinometer is not 
at hand 

With .in ordinary rapid plate and an aperture of f/i6 t 
the following table will give at least some idea of the 
necessary exposures, on a fine dear day within three hours 
lit noon in the months of May. Jtwte, and July 

Sea and sky ■» ^ hV 5fCtn ^’ 

Own landscape * + * - A to oV fteMI1£l+ 

Uinrt*cape and [mgroumi; 

building* ** 1 secoflu. 
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Landscape with dart fore^rcnind; 
delaiis of buiEililigg ; jJorTr^i i s 
out of doors *. .. ^ second. 

Under trees, up k> „ ,, 10 seconds. 

Interiors .. „ e * .. 10 an*?*, to 5 mins. 

These exposures may be multiplied by four or rive 
for the middle of a fine day in November + December, or 
January, If the light is not good the exposure may he 
doubled on that account, and if dull multiplied by four 
or five* For later or earlier in the day there must be a 
further increase. 

Other methods have been suggested for estimating 
the required exposure, but it is useless to enumerate them, 
as they are more uncertain even than that just described 
So method is to be recommended that does not involve 
the testing of the light than illuminates the object, for it 
is impossible to estimate the value of the light by mere 
observation, because the chief part oi tlie photographically 
useful light is not visible, and, moreover, the eye will not 
serve to estimate even the visible part of a light with an 
approach to accuracy, unless there are two lights to he 
compared simultaneously an view. Tile eye spontaneously 
tries to adjust itself to light intensity, and of itself, there- 
fore, it reduces the differences between the impressions 
that would otherwise be received from lights of different 
value. 

Exposures for moving objects* To find the permissible 
exposure lor moving objects which are being photographed, 
so that the image of the moving objects shall not be too 
blurred* there have been many tables published as to 
rates„ distances, and the direction of the movement of 
the object, but they cannot be remembered, and are rarely 
at lhand when they might be useful. Even if at hand 
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they are often useless* because it is difficult to estimate 
the distance of an object unless one has had much practice 
under very similar conditions. 

The photographer who makes a special study of the 
representation of any particular class of moving objects* 
will* o i course, soon discover the best conditions under 
which to work. But he w ho has only occasionally to include 
moving objects in hb views* and these, from time to Lime, 
of very various kinds, will probably find that the most 
convenient key to the ex]tfjsurti necessary is the fact that 
a movement at the rate of four miles an hour is equal to 
a movement of seven inches in the tenth of a second, 
and seven inches is, for all such practical purposes, the 
diameter of the human head- An individual walking at 
the usual rate that would be called fast, moves forward s 
distance equal to the diameter of his head in the tenth o i 
a second. The space occupied by the image of his head 
on the ground-glass will indicate the amount oi blurring 
under these conditions, whatever distance he may be from 
the camera. If his path makes an angle of forty-five 
degrees with the lens axis* instead of a right angle, his 
apparent rate of movement will be practically hahvd. 
His legs will move, during a part of each step, at about 
twice the rate of his body ; and other circumstances, such 
as these, can generally be estimated with sufficient 
accuracy by comparing them with this standard rate of 
movement. 

A yacht sailing at sixteen miles an hour will move a 
distance equal to the diameter of a man's head in the 
fortieth of a second; as the rate is four times the standard 
one, a fourth of the time must be taken for the same 
distance. If the image of a man's head is a mere speck 
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on the ground-glass, ait exposure of the tortietfa of a second 
will give a sharp photograph of a yacht moving at such a 
rate; in any case the image of the head will indicate the 
amount of blurring for the stated ex|>csnre and rate of 
movement. 

Many other examples of the application of this 
standard might be given, but probably the way to use it 
is sufficiently obvious. In working by this method* there 
is nothing more to remember than one figure and two 
facts ; namely, that fast walking (four miles an hour) 
means a movement equal to the diameter of a head in the 
one-tenth of a second- The variations of these conditions 
to meet practical circumstances involves no more difficult 
mental calculations than multiplying or dividing by two. 


CHAPTER 111 . 

(JEiATlSO-BROMlDE NEGATIVES. THE rRISCiPLES OF 

csmoFMBsn 

The exposure, if properly timed, will have made nu differ¬ 
ence in the appearance of the plate, and, indeed, no 
difference that can be recognised in any way except on ft. 
By the application of a developer the silver bromide that 
has been affected by light is robbed of its bromine, while 
the silver bromide that has not been affected, or has been 
insufficiently affected, remains unchanged. The silver 
salt is a light yellow, and the metallic silver produced is 
gray or black, therefore the progress of the development 
is obvious. How the silver bromide is changed by the 
fight to make it thus less stable is considered in a subse¬ 
quent chapter, ■ 

Developers, All substances that can take bromine 
away from silver bromide, leaving the metal, will nor act 
as developers, because some will not distinguish between 
the exposed and the une,\|>osed silver bromide. The 
greater number of the active agents that form good 
developers will not act alone, and some need different 
conditions from others. The greater number of developers 
in QSe art only in the presemv of alkalies, but some will 
work in neutral solutions and others in acid solutions. 
Generally speaking, the addition cl an alkali urges on 
development, hut ferrous citrate ur citro-oxalate to which 
ammonia has been added will not develop, although it 
will reduce the silver bromide to the metal. It is necessary. 
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therefore, not only to have a good developing agent, but 
to apply it to the plate under those conditions that will 
ensure its satisfactory working. 

The development of gelatine plates is almost always 
done with " alkaline ,r developers, or developers in alkaline 
solutions* A prepared developer of tilts kind generally 
contains the developer proper, the alkali, the sulphite, 
and the restrainer. 

The developing agents themselves have been described 
from a chemical point of view in the first part of the volume: 
their practical use will tie treated of in subsequent chapters. 
They vary considerably in their action: with some, 
plates will require much more exposure lhan with others. 
Alkaline developers suitably prepared generally need less 
exposure than ferrous oval ate, but if the alkali is omitted 
they will generally require very much more. Some, such 
as izietol, give all the detail that can be developed very 
soon after development begin?, while others, sueb as 
pyrogahol as generally used, develop the brighter parts 
of the object first, the remainder following while the 
"lights” gain in density* Tn the last cas£ + with slight 
under exposure, the " lights Fr may become too dense before 
all the developable detail is brought out—a difficulty that 
is avoided by the use of the other class of develajjers. 
At the same time a so-called rapid developer (that is, 
quick to begin not necessarily to complete development) 
will behave like one of the other class if the prepared 
solution has been used before, or has much restrainer added 
to it* In this characteristic the various developing agents 
by Insensible degrees from one extreme to the other* 
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For exposures inclining to be short rather than JuU or more 
than full, the rapid developers are preferable for the reason 
given, but for full or over-exposure those that bring out 
the detail gradually are better, because they give more 
possibility of control as to how much detail shall be 

developed. 

The preservative is the sulphite, and it is used to keep 
the solution from getting coloured during use, because 
coloured solutions are liable to stain the gelatine, bodmm 
sulphite is to be preferred. Potassium metabisulphite 
and “ acetone sulphite ” are acid, add therefore better for 
keeping a stock of solution of pyrogallol, but being acid 
they neutralise some of the alkali added, and thus leave 
quite uncertain the amount of alkali remaining elective. 
They have no advantage whatever during development, 
and as they are more effective in keeping the stock solution, 
they are generally prescribed in vert' insufficient quantities 

for actual development. ^ 

The accelerator is generally an alkali. Hie practical 
use of other accelerators is discussed subsequently. 

As to the choice of alkali- Ammonia has some ^vant¬ 
ages Its volatility and the mobility of its solution appear 
lo give it exceptional energy. But it has two disadvant¬ 
ages. It is a solvent, though a very feeble one, of silver 
bromide, and gelatine is very liable to be stamed bv such 
solutions of silver compounds. And it is a matter ol fact 
that when bromide plates begin to deteriorate an ammonia 
developer will often product* silver stains upon them, 
while they work perfectly with other alkalies. The other 
disadvantage b its volatility. A developer containing it 
when exposed in a dish, b always losing ammonia and 
becoming weaker, and the loss is liable to vary according 
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to circumstances wiiiclf are beyond control In abort 
amm onia puts the quality and condition of the plate to 
a more severe test than sodium or potassium carbonate, 
and as there is always an element ol uncertainty in its 
use. the author considers that the balance of advantage 
rests with the fixed alkalies. Ammonia is rarely used at 
the present time. It has been stated that carbonate of 
potassium tends to give detail and carbonate of sodium 
density, but this depends very much on how each is used. 
On die whole sodium csirbonate appears to be preferable 
to the potassium salt, and a mixture seems to offer no 
special advantage. 

The retarder is generally potassium bromide. Othei 
retarders are subsequently considered It ii important 
to observe that ammonium bromide must not be used 
wiiti soda or potash or their carbonates, (or such a mixture 
would gif® ammonia and sodium or jxrtassiiun bromide. 
The function ol the retarder is to hold in check the develop¬ 
ing action that jt may not be too vigorous and fog tlie 
plate ; for a too energetic developer is very likely' to reduce 
the silver salt that has not been exposed- The retarder, 
also, makes it possible to correct very largely for too much 
exposure, for an overexposed plate that would develop 
so rapidly that the lights would not have the opportunity 
□t becoming dense enough before the whole plate fogged 
over, may by the restrainer be caused to develop at a 
normal rate, getting proper density in the light* and 
enabling one to stop development at a suitable time, 
utilising only a part ol the exposure very much as if the 
part utilised were the whole. Some boast that they use 
nn restrainer, and appear to think that there is some virtue 
in the abstinence. It is certain that there must he a 
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restrainer present, and whether the gelatine itsdf is 
sufficient, or whether its action is slightly supplemented, 
is an unimportant detail. The fart that no bromide is 
added to the developer is not evidence that none is present, 
for if the working without bromide is considered a merit 
the plate-maker can easily secure this supposed advant¬ 
age by putting a little bromide into the- him, as is some¬ 
times done. 

The eifect of development on the developer- The 
changes that take place during development alter the 
proportion of the constituents of the developing solution. 
The action of the developer is to Vdk^ away the bromine 
from the silver bromide that has been affected hy the 
exposure. The action may be expressed thus — 

zAgBr + 'iNa^COj b H*0 ^ 2 Ag-f zNaBr + aNaHCOj fO 

the atom of oxygen being taken up by the developing 
agent which is oxidised by it It is the tendency of the 
developing agent to be oxidised that starts the action, 
for the changes represented by the equation just given will 
not take place without the presence of something that 
will take up the Oxygen. During development, therefore, 
alkaline bromide, which is a restrainer, is produced, the 
alkali, that is the accelerator, is diminished in quantity, 
for of course the sodium changed into bromide becomes 
a retarder instead of an accelerator, and the bicarbonate 
is practically useless as an alkali. The developing agent 
gets oxidised and so loses its power, and the products of 
its oxidation often have a powerful retarding action. 
The oxidation of the developer is effected also by the 
oxygen oi the air iu contact with the surface of the liquid. 
Thus every circumstance tends to reduce the power of 
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the developer as development proceeds, and the rocking 
of the dish, or agitation of the solution by other means, 
is necessary in order to mix the exhausted developer in 
contact with those parts of the plate where it has done 
much work, and at the* surface where it is deteriorated by 
the air a with the fresh portions of the solution to counteract 
as far as possible the weakening of its power. For this 
reason r too, the quantity of developer should not be 
too small, or else loss of vigour in the negative will 
be the result. 

The methods of development are several. The pre¬ 
pared developer may be applied to the plate, the dish gently 
rocked to ensure an even action, the development watched 
until it appears to be approaching completeness, when 
the plate is examined by looking through it, in front of 
the lantern t and at the back to see how nearly through 
the him the image is. If the image shows, in the dense 
parts T w ith equal clearness at the back and front of the 
plate, it will lose very little of its apparent density by 
fixing. But if there is so much unchanged silver salt that 
the image hardly shows at the back ol the plate, the 
apparent density on looking through the plate will be 
largely reduced by fixing. Whatever method the student 
may finally adopt, it is well that he should begin by working 
on the lines just laid down that he may get thoroughly 
acquainted with the process of development* Many con¬ 
tinue to prefer this method to any other. 

The factorial method of development was introduced 
by Mr. Alfred Watkins in 1894 for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining when Sufficient density fs obtained without having 
to rely on a simple inspection of the negative during 
development. Mr. Watkins found that the time from the 
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I’ouring on of the developer till the image begins to appear 
bears a constant proportion lo the total time of develop¬ 
ment for the production of negatives of a constant density. 
The " multiplying factor 1 ' is the figure by which the ' + lime 
qf appearance 11 must be multiplied to give the total time 
oi development. If one's negatives are too thin, the multi- 
plying factor is increased, and they will be uniformly denser. 
This method of work has the advantage that the plate 
has not to be removed from the developer nor even looked 
at until development is complete. The following details 
are quoted from Mr, Watkins's ** Manual of Exposure 
and Development/' The following multiplying factors 
are suggested for getting average results but they may be 
increased or reduced according to individual requirements— 
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MULTIPLYING- FACTORS. 


FVro-scwJa or pyro- 

potish wttilOUfc 
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2 
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DEVELOPMENT BY TIME. 


To facilitate ihe timing of development, Mr. Watkins 
has devised a dark room clonk with a ten minutes 
dial and a calculating device, which is called an 
** iikronometer/* 

The simple time method of development Under 
certain circumstances it ir. possible l>* develop for a fixed 
predetermined time with successful results. This applies 
to those numerous cases in which over-exposure is absent* 
as in the very great majority ul hand camera work* and 
wli n using plates or films that do noi give a very steep 
or -udden gradation. It j* possible then to develop all 
thin i5 developable ami to secure a pro [nation of successful 
negatives that will compare well with those obtained by 
any other method of work. But even with full exposures, 
that is, when overdevelopment is possible, an average 
time of development may be found that will give a 
large proportion ol satisfactory plates, especially if the 
subjects are of a somewhat similar character, as is often 
the case in a series taken by any one photographer. It is 
necessary, in taking advantage of this method, to pay 
attention to the temperature, as the warmer the solution 
the mare rapidly does it act. 

The Kodak Company, in 1:903, introduced a develop¬ 
ing machine that is especially convenient tor roll Slims, 
and will work with jierfect safety in an ordinary light 
In the dosed machine she film is wound face outwards 
against a coiled celluloid apron, the developer is introduced, 
and the film is rotated slowly for a fixed time. 11 is washed 
and fixed similarly, and is then removed from the machine. 
For a certain developer and with their films, the com¬ 
pany specify development lor five minutes. Lit a tempera* 
lure from 60 F. la 65" F. t four minutes at 70* F, r and 
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eight minute at 45 0 h\ This is a very advantageous 
method of manipulating roll 61 ms, as there is no risk 
of damage to the film, and the whole roll i* done 
at once. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CEIATISOBROWIDE NEGATIVES- DEVELOPMENT WjTU 
FYEOGALLOL. 

Development with pyrogallol (pytogullk acid} [C^H 3 
(OHJjJ in solution with an alkali has the advantage of 
giving the operator considerable power to vary his 
developer to suit the peculiarity of his subject. Many 
photographers consider, and not without reason, that lor 
general work there b no developer that can he more 
advantageously employed than this. To realise the full 
benefit of It, each constituent should be kept separately* 
This also has the advantage that if one of the chemicals 
deteriorates it docs not involve the loss of another. 

The pyrogalbl b conveniently kept in the solid eon* 
ditioti r as its decomposition is then entirely prevented, 
and it is almost as easy to measure the solid substance 
as a solution of it. But if it is preferred to have it in 
solution, it may be dissolved in a convenient quantify 
of water, say* to form a ten per cent, solution, and a little 
[otasshim meUbisulphite* or nitric add* or citric acid, 
may be added to it to give the solution a distinctly add 
reaction to litmus paper* The quantity of acid required 
will be too small appreciably to affect any formula. It 
is well not to dissolve more jnTQgallol than will sene for 
a few days* use< 

The (Acautions necessary in dealing with sodium 
sulphite have been pointed out in the first part of this 
hook. It is convenient to prepare a fifty per cent solution 
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of the crystallised sail, so that h is only necessary to take 
twice as many grain measures or cubic centimetres as 
there are grains or grams required. If an ounce of the 
salt is taken it must he so dissolved that the final bulk 
of solution is i 02. ta|di^ fluid measure, or the total 
bulk produced b_y dissolving 500 grams should be 1,000 c.c. 

In cold climates or in winter in this country, this 
solution will he found so strong that die salt will be likely 
to crystallise out ;ls it stands in the bottles. In this case 
the solution may be doubled in hulk, and of course twice 
as much must be taken for development* it is advisable 
to keep the sodium sulphite solution in small bottles that 
are ftUed and dosed with indiarubber stoppers. Then 
there will be no trouble from its deterioration * 

Bromide of potassium is conveniently employed as 
a ten per cent, solution. To prepare it dissolve 102. ai 
the solid, making the total bulk of the solution equal to 
90ZS. 1 dr* fluid measure, or prepare with 100 grams a 
solution measuring 1,000 c.c. 

An alkali is also required, [t is customary to use 
either ammonia, or sodium carbonate r or potassium car* 
bonate, or a mixture of the last two* The two carbonates 
are conveniently taken in the crystalline form imd dissolved 
to ten per cent, solutions, taking the quantities as given 
for potassium bromide. The ammonia may be diluted to 
ten times its huIk T assuming that the strongest ammonia 
(s.g. .880) is at hand. 

In studio portraiture as often practised, develop¬ 
ment b merely a routine operation like the fmng and 
varnishing of the plate ; indeed, tt is actually possible 
to apply always a uniform developer for a uniform time, 
and to secure what is wanted by suitable arrangements 
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in the lighting, exposure, etc. But in landscape work it 
is different. The range of light intensities varies in every 
view, and in every view it varies h um hour to hour t and 
from day Lo day* The view cannot be regulated to mix 
the developer t therefore it is often desirable to adjust the 
development to suit the view, and it is in this that the art 
of development lies. 

The statement that a certain formula of development 
is that best suited tu a certain make of plate is therefore 
chiefly a guide to die nature of die platen The process of 
development must be suited to Lhe given subject taken on 
the plate employed. A maker's formula generally shows 
the maximum amount of alkali and the minimum amounts 
of restrainer, or, in other words, the most trying developer 
that it is advisable to employ or Lhat the maker will 
guaratitee his plate to bear ; hut these limitations will 
stand lor little with the experienced operator, 

the sodium sulphite is used to ensure a clean working 
developer and a negative free from the coloured products 
that result when pyrogallo! in a simple alkaline solution 
is exposed to the air. It should be proportioned to the 
bulk of the developer rather than to the pyrogalloi con¬ 
tained in it. It wOI be well to increase it a little if the 
amount of alkali is raised in any notable degree, or if 
development is to be prolonged. When sodium carbonate 
b used, the amount of sulphite may be from fifteen to 
twenty-five grain;; per ounce (or thirty to fifty grams per 
l t OOoc.c.J With ammonia less will suiBcej namely, from 
six to eight grains per ounce (or ten to fifteen grants per 
1,000 e.c*J There are some photographers who prefer to 
work without any sulphite. They consider that they get 
a certain quality in the negative which is lost when 
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sulphite i- present- This idea is doubtless due to a want 
ci experienn in the use of sulphite* When this salt 
is absent there is always staining matter present 
in the negative flue to the products of oxidation 
os the pyrogallol, and the image consists partly of these 
dark-coloured substances and partly of metallic silver. 
Hence, an inferior or poorly-coated plate may give a better 
negative wlu-n developed without sulphite because of this 
reinforcement ul the silver image. Bui tor certainty of 
result stains must Inr prevented, and the negative should 
have nothing in the gelatine film but the image in pure 
silver. The photographer then knows what he has, and 
it after*treatmLivt of die negative is desirable he can 
proceed with confidence. 

Ti has been already stated that a given formula 
is not syllable under all circuimtances- But ti is 
well to have a standard formula, suitable for what 
may be called average subjects, and it is convenient 
to regard the necessary modifications as variations of 
it. The formula that the author prefers for general 


purposes ts— 

Fyrngallul + , 
SH^tiLLnj sulphite ,, 
Pqlasainm bromide 
Sodium carbonate 

Wfliflr Ed M 


3 grams or 

*. so „ 

St * 1 II 

If 6 .1 

,* i dunce or 


4 grama. 

40 *p 

3 

12 t . 

1.000 tt 


The sulphite and carbonate are both crystallised, and a 
second proportion of carbonate may be added as develop- 
merit proceeds. It over*exposore is feared, it may be 
better to lake less alkali to start wilh. 

If the solutions above recommended are employed 
this developer will be made up els ioilow-s, multiplying 
every figure hv the number of nuncio of solution 
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required, or proportionately adjusting the grams and 
cubic centimetres— 

PjTpgallol, solid ., .. 2 £raio£ or 4 grains. 

Sodium sulphite,, 30% sob 40 minims or c.t. 

Polassiumbromide, 10% ,, 10 , K 20 JF 

Sodium carbonate, t&% tr 6a iffl „ 

Water to *. .* 1 ounce w t.ooo gl 

adding more alkali if required. 

This develojjerwill work slowly. It may be five minutes 
before the image begins to appear, and twenty minutes 
before development is complete, li a more rapid action 
is desired, the alkali may be considerably increased. As 
is subsequently shown, intensification is reliable while 
reduction is exceedingly uncertain ; it is therefore better 
to develop a negative too thin than too dense. 

If ammonia is preferred, this may replace the sodium 
carbonate, using about hall the bulk of the ten per cent, 
diluted solution, reducing the sulphite also to about 
one-half. 

In every case soak the plate in water first for a minute 
or two + taking care that no bubbles adhere to the film. 
Then pour off the water and apply the developer, and do 
not add any more alkali so long as development proceeds 
satisfactorily. The high lights come out first, and as these 
grour in intensity the other detail appears. Experience 
alone will guide as to when to stop development, hut 
it will generally be advisable to go on until the whole 
surface of the plate shows signs of darkening, and some¬ 
times longer still. Methods of timing development have 
been described in the previous chapter* 

In this method of development the density of the 
negative grows with the detail, and it sometimes needs a 
Jittle skill to prevent (lie high lights from getting loo dense 
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before the dirk detail is out. This is the worst accident 
that can happen in development, as subsequent reduction 
cannot be relied upon to save it. It is possible that the 
negative may be improved by the accident, but an im¬ 
provement got unwittingly, Ltaough good for the picture, 
is no credit to the operator ; accidental improvements 
form no part of scientific development. 

If the high lights get too dense when development has 
not been unduly prolonged, give more exposure, reduce 
the pytogallol and the bromide, increase the alkali, and 
make these changes in the order given until the desired 
effect t= secured. 

Plates that are known to be over-exposed may be 
soaked for a lew minutes in the developer prepared with 
no alkali, and containing, if necessary, a considerable 
increase in ihc bromide, adding alkali afterwards in small 
quantities at a time. 

Plates that are under-exposed only to that extent that 
hardness is to be feared may be developed with those 
modifications given for avoiding hardness; but if the 
under-exposure is considerable, as sometimes occurs in 
the use of rapid shutters, it will be found at times impossible 
to get the desirable vigour by development only; the 
action stops when all the silver salt made developable 
by the exposure has been developed. In such cases it 
appears to matter very little how the development is 
conducted so long as it is made as complete as possible, 
and intensification must be relied on for giving printing 
value, (£! 1 I i 

Development may be carried out by getting the detail 
first and the density afterwards, by applying a developer 
that is weak in pyrogaUol and rcstrainer to begin with 
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and unlit the plate is covered with detail, and then using 
a strung and well-restrained developer. Bui tliis principle 
is oiih advisable under exceptional circumstances. Id a 
plate exposed upon a subject that presents a considerable 
range u i brightness there must be what is common I y called 
ovtr-expostire ur imdcr-cxposure, or both, according to 
whether the exjKi-surt is suited to the darkest part-- --r the 
Lightest parts oi th* subject, or those (.arts that present 
a medium luminosity. Bv putting a developer on the 
plate that is energetic enough to bring out die darkest 
detail ai the same time as the high lights, the effect of 
die over-exposure is obtained in its lull force, and conse¬ 
quently the high lights lose their gradation and their 
beauty. When die range oi brightness is only small, 
or the exposure lias been too short p this principle ol 
development may be usetub 

A developer, or M redevelopcr/' proposed by Mr. B. 
J. Edwards lor the purpose of giving density after a thin 
image Isas been obtained, is as follows-- 

Pyroftallol.. T , .. .. „ B 

Swlium ni ft t& bisulphite .. < , ** S M 

Poiassiuoj bromide *, . * .. 16 

Sodium carbodaie (cry»t} „■> , + 7; M 

Witter Ip +» ** * + ** I oanci*. 

This may k regarded as an example of die furthest limit 
Lis concentration and restraining to which it is well to go. 

A defective plate may require special precautions, but 
these are generally obvious, 1 ■ the image shows vigorously 
through at the back oi a gektino-bromide pkte before 
fixing, the coating is too thin or poor, and the plate not 
til for u^-, A* soon as any detail is developed right 
through the film its density ceases to increase, and the 
detail tliLit was a little less luminous grows to urf equal 
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density, and so the high lights lose their gradation and 
become flat. In any case development should he stopped 
as soon as any detail is right through on any part of the 
him, 11 all the detail is out, intensification may make 
a good negative of it; it not, it is useless to spend any 
more time on it. 


CHAPTER V. 


CELATI SO-BROMIDE NEGATIVES. OTHER ALKALINE 
DEVELOPERS. 

Is discussing the comparative merits id tip -, developers 
and pyrogaHol Jrom a jtracticaJ point at mow, it is 
usual to say that they stain Jess than the other. But 
litis appears to he largely due to a misconception, because 
pyrogaHol Hoes not stain gelatine if it is pruperly used 
with sulphite, while without sulphite some of the others 
will cause worse stains even than pyrogaHol. Probably 
cadi developer has its awn characteristics, and, by taking 
advantage of these, the photographer will tiud that he 
is better able to adapt his methods to his requirements. 

Hydrogen peroxide (HjO-), that is, two hydroxyl 
groups joined together, or sodium peroxide (XajOj), which 
is strictly analogous to hydrogen peroxide, will develop 
if in strongly alkaline solution, caustic soda, or potash, 
but only slowly, and not usefully 

Hydrasine that i- L two anndn groups joined 

together, has a feeble developing power in the presence 
of a caustic alkali, but tends to produce a breaking up 
of the film, and is not practically useful. 

Hydroxylamine (NHjOH), that is, an ami do group 
and a hydroxyl group joined together, was suggested 
as a developer by Messrs. Carl Egij ,md Arnold Spiller in 
1884. the hydrochloride (\H a OH.HQ) being used for 
convenience sake. They claim that this developer allows 
a wide Latitude in, exposure, and that the solution used 
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is unaffected by the air and therefore does not deteriorate 
during development. Gelatine-bromide plates yield with 
this developer a tine black image quite free from stains, 
but the exposure must be rather more prolonged than 
for other developers* 

A simple solution of hydroxy famine hydrochloride 
appears to be useless as a developer, and the addition of 
ammonia or sodium carbonate makes very little difference, 
but with caustic potash or soda a solution can be pre¬ 
pared that will eventually, perhaps, get sis much detail 
as an ordinary pyrogalld developer. The chemical changes 
that take place in the production of the image are pro¬ 
bably those shown in the following equation— 

2 NH 3 O.HCl + 6NaOH + qAgBr = ±\g - 4^dBr + 

aNaCl + 7 HjO + NjO 

The nitrous oxide gas produced being liberated in the 
film tends to injure it by causing fch reticulation/' that is, 
a rough appearance due to innumerable little cracks. 
The caustic alkali is also troublesome from its softening 
the gelatine. A formula for this developer is — ■ 

Liydrijxylamirit: hydrochloride 2 grain* ur 4 grams. 
Caustic iodii . * ++ **3 ,, O sl 

Potassium bromide ,, ... £ 1 

Waiei to 1 ounce or 1,000 cc 

adding citric add one grain lur two grams) or less, if the 
water used b hard, to prevent the precipitation of lime 
carbonate (from the lime present in the water) Upon the 
face of the negative. If the cl trie acid is necessary, the 
bromide of potassium may be omitted except in cases 
of over-exposure. Hydros ylamine is stated to have a 
considerable tendency to cause trilling (and therefore must 
be used in dilute solutions), and to be unsuitable for 
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developing plates that have received anything less than 
a hd] exposure. It has been staled that neither pure 
hydroxylamine nor hydrazine, even in the presence of 
alkalies wdJ develop, but probably sufficient timv was 
not allowed when negative results were obtained. 

Paraa m i dophcnaL This compound is noi much used 
except in the prepared solution called "rodinal/ 1 Many 
formula have been proposed with widely-differing propor¬ 
tions of the constituents. The following approximates 
closely to that recommended by Andresen— 

Fazumldopheiid. hydrochloride 2$ grains or 5 gnum. 
Sodium sulphite ferpsi.) ,* 16 r . 32 

polassium urlHmnte (CTVsL],. 1 4 lf 2£ „ 

Water to ** ./ * + 1 ounce or i.ooo e.e. 

Rodins I is a very convenient form in which to use 
peraamidopbenol. It is a concentrated solution prepared 
as previously described* and keeps watt, especially in bottles 
dosed with indiansbber stoppers. The following formula 
will foe found to work satisfactorily, giving good density 
with fair rapidity— 

Rodina! ,, . ♦ .. 1 part by imrl 

Potassium bromide ro% solution t 
Water to *. T -• to ,, 

For fully timed exposures less rodinal may be used. The 
potassium bromide may also be reduced, but sonic is 
desirable, and it has far less effect with paraamidophcnol 
than with many other developers. 

Unalp when, dissolved in water as directed, gives a 
solution that is the same as diluted, rodinal. 

Glydri acts more slowly than most developers, and 
gives more density with clear shadows. Therefore, it 
is to be recommended for black and white work, but 
not for ordinary half-tone subjects. In making the de- 
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vdopcr jt b advised to dissolve the glydn first, and then 
to add the other salts. 

The following formula will serve— 

ClyCLU ... *. 6 graiias dr 12 gnuits. 

PoLassinm rarbonatc- (ctysL) 30 
Soctisiio sulphite (ctjst*) *, 30 lib 

Walcr tQ .. ] ounce t,O0a C.C 

Hydroquinone was first suggested as a develop in 
1SS0 by Sir William Abney, It may be used without a 
strainer, as it is not so vigorous a dovdojHjr as pyro 
gallol, and for the same reason it tends to give hard nega¬ 
tives, and is advantageously associated with caustic 
alkalk-s instead of carbonates. The formula rVrst proposed 
was twelve grains of hydroquinone with four drops of 
strong ammonia to one ounce of water. This was subse¬ 
quently modified to from six to twelve grains of hydro- 
quin one with one dram of a saturated solution of ammonium 
carbonate to one ounce of water. Since this a considerably 
less amount of hydioquinonc has been found effective, 

A formula that has been much appreciated is due to 
Messrs, Thomas and Co., and is as follows — 

Kydroqumpne , * , . 4 graixu or ft grams, 

Sodium sulpMie (errit.) . . 22 lp 44 ' „ 

Citric odd .. U$ .. J ** 

Potassium bromide ... 1 |B 5 

C-Huilid spda., *, 4 8 p „ 

Water io ** ,. .. 1 otme^or 1 h oco tc 

The caustic soda is kept separate from the other coil* 
stltuents. It may be dissolved in half of the water, which 
is kept apart for that purpose, mixing equal bulks of the 
two solutions for use. It fe generally preferred to dilute 
this developer with at least an equal bulk of water. 

The use of alkaline carbonates with hydroquinone 
leads to very uncertain results. The author has kept am 
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exposed plate under finch a developer I nr hah an hour, 
increasing the alkali ver> considerably, without a trace 
of developing action being visible, although, after washing, 
the plate developed easily with pyrogaHaL 

HydrcHpiinone is preferable to pyrogallol when density 
and hardness arc desiderata, as in negatives of Hack and 
white subjects. Care must be taken in using it. however, 
as it hafi a tendency to cause frilling And it is neccssary 
to observe that it is particularly sensitive to low tempera¬ 
tures, so that it may work very slowly. if at all, when 
the solution is coded to a temperature that would have 
very little effect on other developers. 

AduroE is a monochlor- or rnonobrom-hvdn iquinone, 
and the introduction of the halogen atom has a very 
beneficial effect* As compared with hydroquinone, ridnrol 
does not need so much alkali, it does not work so slowly, low 
temperatures are not so detrimental, nor has the negative 
so much tendency to hardness. 

The. formula that has been recommended is as follou 1 *— 


A. Adurol 

Sodium sulphite (tryst.) *. 
Water to 

B. Sodium cartKiiiAtc {crvst.)-. 

Pota^m m brumMe T , 

Water to 


25 grams. 
300 * r 
1 H SOO c,c. 

grams. 

I DUO C.C K 


For portraits take A 30 parts and B 20 parts* For land¬ 
scapes A 30 parts, li 20 parts, water 20 parts. 

Or a more concentrated developer may be prepared— 

Aduxol .. ** 1 *- ,♦ 25 ffratniu 

Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ** joq 

Potassium earbonatr ♦ . ** ** 100 

Potassium bromide ** ** , * ? ,, 

Water lo ** 300 ex. 

For portraits dilute to five times its bulk, and for 
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landscapes to seven and a half times. The image may be 
expected to appear in about twenty seconds and tievelop- 
merit to be complete in four or five minutes. 

Fyrocatechin may In- used according to ihe following 
formula— 


Fyrociiieduii „. . t 5 gram** or io grama. 

Sodium sulphite fcrystJ tsj i+ 2$ 

Sodium carbonate (crest,) M 5* 

W^ier I u .. T . T , 1 auace cs 1 i ,000 CvC 

Metal i- probably the most used ui alt the newer 
developers. The author recoimuends the following formula* 
It may be preferable to dissolve the metol in tile water 
before adding the sulphite— 


HffoioL .. .. .. 4 gnun* or 

Sodium sulphite (crrat.).. 14, 

Sodium carbonate (crysl.) J 4 iR 
Pota^iuns bromide . - i +P 

Water t(i ■. .. , \ ciudcc or 


5 grama. 

43 JP 
* .. 
1,000 C.C. 


It is convenient 10 make the solution oi double this 
strength for a stock solution, It will then keep in good 
condition lor a^fong time. This formula is particularly 
adapted lor rapidly developing hand-camera plates. For 
the more cautious development of larger plates the slock 
solution may diluted with two or three times its bulk 
ol water. To gain more control over development, metol 
may be used after the manner recommended for pyro 
g&Llul, by dissolving the metol and sulphite alone, and 
adding the alkali and bromide as required- 

Metol is often called a "rapid** developer, as the 
image appears within a few seconds of the application of 
the solution to the plate, and it starts practically all over 
the plate at the same time, the density growing slowly. 
The idea that it gives thin negatives is incorrect, and 
arose horn the fact that photographers were in the habit 
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of considering development complete very soon alter the 
darkest detail was brought out. Motel is specially to be 
recommended when thin negatives full of detail are wanted 
or when it is desired to overcome a tendency to hardness, 
as the detail soon comes fully oui a and the development 
can be stopped when the required density is obtained, 
But by continuing development metol will give probably 
as much density as any developer. A well-restrained 
or previously used solution will develop detail as the den¬ 
sity grows, behaving similarly to an ordinary pyrogalkd 
developer. 

Several persons have found metol to cause painful 
sores tipion the hands. It is advisable, therefore, not to 
let solutions of it come into contact with any wound, 
however smalt Those who are sensitive to metol may use 
the formula given for eikonogen, as it is hardly to be 
distinguished in its working from the above metol formula, 
or adopt one of llic many other developers now available. 

Edinol (at first called paramol) is intermediate between 
the 11 phenol lp (pyrogaUob hydroquinone, etc) and the 
° rapid sp (metol, amidol, etc.) developers, but it more 
nearly approaches the latter. Bromides have but little 
retarding action upon it. The following is the formula 
for a one solution developer — 

EUinol . r -.5 grains or to grams. 

Sodium sulphite (awi.( Jf co „ so ft 

Sodliatn arbonalt (crjut,) 35 Fi 50 fcl 

Water lo . . .. 1 ounce or : a oao c.t. 

A concentrated solution may be made of five times 
Hi is strength, and diluted for use, and it may be diluted 
from five to ten times, that is, down to half the strength 
given above. It is advised to dissolve the sulphite first T 
then the edinol, and finally the sodium carbonate. Other 
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formulae that have been recommended vary from the* 
above only in having twice as much sulphite, and in keep¬ 
ing the sodium carbonate in one part of the solution 
and the cdinol and sulphite in the other, to be mixed as 
required. For soft results more alkali may be added 

Eikcmugcn was introduced by Andresen in tSS*}, and 
was the fir si of the numerous develop n_ts that have been 
utilised during the last few year> T and generally referred 
to as the newer developers. A good sample of it will 
keep for years without deterioration, though there have 
been complaints of it blackening and so becoming 
useless. The following formula will be found to give 
excellent results— 

Eiknoogen ■■ .« isi grains dr a; grams. 

Sddinin sulphite (emtr) ., 25 ., $0 rJ 

Sodium tarbouate (ctysl.J. .25 ,, 50 

Fota&ssum bromide „ - k ** i ■ ■ 

Water id *. 1 dance Of tpOOGtc. 

This solution is conveniently prepared of double this 
strength by boiling the water for a few' minutes to drive 
out the dissolved air. then adding tha sulphite, carbonate, 
and bromide, and lastly the eikono^en- Hie solution 
will keep in good condition lor many months. For fully- 
timed negatives the double strength solution may be 
diluted with three or four times its bulk of water with 
advantage. 

For ordinary landscape negatives the alkali may § be 
omitted from the above formula and the plates immersed 
in the solution containing the eikonogen h sulphite, and 
bromide alone. If then the exposure has been more than 
necessary, the ima^e will probably develop satisfactorily 
without the addition of alkali Eikonogen may thus be 
used after the manner recommended for pyrogallol, but 
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ji must be remembered thaL the bromide has a much 
greater retarding effect with eikonogem This developer 
cannot well he taken in the solid condition for each 
development, because of its sparing solubility] and to 
preserve it in solution sodium sulphite must be used, 
avoiding acids, as they decompose it, 

Hydramine is a compound of bydroquinone and 
paraphenylcnediamLne. A simple aqueous solution of it wiU * 
develop slowly. When used with soda, potash, trisodium 
phosphate, or acetone and sulphite, it gives flat negatives. 
The following formula is recommended— 

Hydramtofi d grains ar 5 grams. 

^Hxliuin Sulphite (cryst,) sG ip ^ 

Caustic lithia . . .. i J ,, 3 

^at«r to - - i ocmcc or i h ooo e.c. 

Mora iithia than this is si a ted to be useless, white less 
tends to flatness. This developer is very sensitive to 
potassium bromide, 

Orta I is a mixture of methylorthoamidophenol sulphate 
with hydroquinone* It is regarded as intermediate in its 
characteristics between metol and pyrn soda, and is very 
much appreciated by some photographers. The following 
formula will give some idea oi the suitable proport inns 
for this developer — 

.. mm „ 4 grams nr k gram*. 

Sodium aulptutc (cry^td-■ 4S 96 

Sodium carbonate (cryst,) 32 ft* 

Potassium bromide £ „ | „ 

Water to *, .+ „ 1 ounce or 1,000 tc, 

A common method is to dissolve the orlol with about a 
quarter its weight of potassium metabisulphite in half 
the water, and the remainder of the ingredients in the 
other half, mixing equal bulks for use. 

Diogen is supplied in the form of a li^ht impalpable 
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powder. The makers prescribe that a garter of a litre 
of water be taken, and iti it dissolved sodium sulphite 
200 prams, dio^en rj rrm nrs, potassium carbonate 125 
grams, with subsequent filtering. For use 140,0, of this 
is diluted with 60 c.c, of water and two drops of a ten 
per cent, solution of potassium bromide are added. For 
doubtful exposures the water may be doubled. 
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CHAPTER VL 


GEL An NO BROMIDE NEGATIVES* NEUTRAL AND ACID 
DEVELOPED 

Tub greater number* and perha|js ail, o t the developers 
mentioned in the preceding chapter wiE develop an ex¬ 
posed plate without the addition of any alkali, even it" 
care is taken that the sulphite has no alkali or alkaline 
carbonate in it. In many cases, however, development 
tinder such conditions is practically useless because of its 
slowness* extending over a whole day* for example, and 
often requiring a prolonged exposure* 

Sometimes this met hod may be useful in cases of 
considerable over-exposure, adding a very little alkali if 
the image does not begin to appear for about half an hour. 
P\TOgallol, ejkonogen, and probably metob may be applied 
ill this manner, U is stated that a simple aqueous 
solution of hydramine will develop but very slowly, 
and that the addition of sulphite alone does not increase 
its energy. 

Amidol h r so far, the most important of the developers 
that acts normally without the addition of any alkali. 
Sodium sulphite must bo present, and acts as an accelerator. 
Potassium bromide may be added freely h as increasing 
it ha* but little effect. The solution may be slightly acid 
without stopping development, and if desirable the action 
may be urged on by adding a little alkali., The image 
appears very quickly* as with a fresh metol solution, and 
slowly gains density. 





development without alkall 

Amidol solutions will not keep. It is therefore wise 
to dissolve it only as it is Wanted, or not to make up more 
solution than is sufficient for one day's use. Amidol 
dissolves quickly in, a cold solution of sodium sulphite by 
merely shaking it or stirring it up, though of course not 
so readily as pyrogallo! in its ordinary" feathery crystals. 
The following formula may be used— 

Amidol * + -- 2 grains or 4 pams. 

Sodium iidpfcjie (gffsiijfr * so , + 40 

Folium bromide .. 0,2 s+ 0.4 ■, 

Walef to ,, , T I ouatt or t r OOO tt 

More sulphite will accelerate the action- 

By adding a littk alkali, less sulphite may !?e used, 
and the following formula will be found as serviceable 
as that above— 

Amidol. 3 grains or 6 grams. 

Sodium sulphite frays!.).. Tj „ 30 *> 

Sodium carbonate (trv*L) o.f „ 1 

Potassium bramttk *, o*| .. * ** 

Water t* ,. ** *.* 1 ounce or ijaao M* 

Diamidoresofcln is somewhat similar to amidol. It 

develops more slowly and potassium bromide is stated 

to retard its action energetically. The following formula 

will indicate the manner of its use— 

DiamidOreiordo 

hydrochloride jJ ip 5 grain* or 5 to 10 grams, 

Sodium sulphite (eryst.)., jo +p 60 ,, 

Water 10 ., ,, ** 1 ounce or 1.000 ex. 

To urge on development add more sulphite up to about 
three times as much as staled, or a little weak alkali solu¬ 
tion ; to retard it, add a little acid or bromide. 

Triamidophenol hydrocliloride gives a yellow solution 
with sodium sulphite, and is used in a simitar way to the 
two preceding devuloi'KJrs. 

Quine met {first called Met oqui none), a crystalline 
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compound of metol and hydroquinane, will develop with¬ 
out the addition of an alkali, though not so quickly as 
amidol, 

Qidbootcl . >j puni 

Sodium sulphite (cry-ssi*) .* .* i id 

Water to *. ** .. .. t.ooo c,c. 

gives a colourless single solution developer. ByTadding 
ten grams ut sodium carbonate the rapidity oi development 
is increased from two to three tinier 

DiphenaJ is supplied as a ready-made developer in the 
form of a brownish solution. The developing agent b 
diamido-Pxydiphenyl, which is hardly soluble in cold 
water, or solutions of alkaline carbonates or sulphites. 
It is therefore not advantageous for the photographer to 
prepare his own developers from the separate ingrediente- 
The commercial solution may be diluted with from fifteen 
to twenty times its bulk of water, varying tbk to from 
eight to ten for known over-exposure, ant! from twenty 
to twenty-five for under-exposure. For much under¬ 
exposure it is recommended to add a little caustic soda. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GELATlSU'EKOJUDt. NEGATIVES. VAHIOl'i ALTERNATIVES 

in development. 

The preceding chapter!; have given the simplest and most 
usual formula? ;uid methods. These may be varied in 
many ways, but, as generally the same variations are 
applicable to al! (or at least the greater number) of the 
developers given, it is convenient to consider these varia¬ 
tions in a general sense. 

Retarders. Some photographers appear to consider 
that a peculiar advantage results from the total omission 
of a retarder from the developer. All such claims must be 
received with caution. Lfcause. as already remarked, 
commercial plat.- often contain a small quantity ui a 
soluble bromide in the film. With some plates the omission 
of bromide trom the developer will allow of ,t consider¬ 
able reduction of the exposure ; the plate becomes 
practically more sensitive. But immediately development 
begins, alkaline bromide is produced by the bromine 
removed from the silver salt. 

Iodides, such as potassium iodide, art- staled to 
quicken the appearance ol the image, but to render it 
necessary to develop lor a longer total time. By doubling 
the exposure and adding to the developer about half a 
grain of potassium iodide and an eighth of a grain of 
potassium bromide to each ounce, the development is 
slow, and the negative shows much contrast. 

Citrates of the alkalies were suggested ior use 
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as restrainers by Mr. Watmough Webste r more than twenty 
years ago. They have a different effect from potassium 
bromide, especially if added after development has begun. 
In sufficient quantity they prevent the development of 
more detail but not the increase of density, and hence 
are very valuable in cases of over-exposure* As to quantity,, 
an alkaline citrate may be added to the extent of hum 
two to six or even twelve or more grains to the ounce. 
Six grains to the ounce will probably be found sufficient 
as a powerful retarder of detail development in cases of 
Ordinary over-exposure. The citrates work well with 
pyrogallol and eikonogen T and probably with the greater 
number, it not all, the usual developers. Ammonium 
citrate was preferred either to potassium or to sodium 
citrate at first, but this was with pyto ammonia developers. 
The ammonium salt is still recommended even with sodium 
carbonate as the alkali, but this practically converts the 
soda developer into an ammonia developer. It would 
be safer to use potassium or sodium citrate in a isotash 
or soda developer. 

The oxidation products of developers in general 
have been stated to exert considerable influence in retarding 
development, hut Lhis has been contradicted by Dr. Luppcn 
Cramer, who states that the retarding effect of old 
developers is due simply to the bromide that they contain* 

In cases of considerable over-exposure it is possible 
partially to undo the light effect, that is, partially to 
destroy the developable image. This matter is considered 
more in detail in the subsequent chapter on solarisation. 

Accelerators. Several alternative accelerators have 
been proposed. Caustic soda or potash may be used instead 
ol the carbonates^ and offers a distinct advantage with 
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a developer such as h ydroquinone x which tends Lo work 
sluggishly and to give hard results with the milder alkaline 
carbonates- Caustic soda is used in the preparation os 
rodin&L and with phenolic developers will sometimes prove 
advantageous if the amount is Limited lo the quantity 
that will produce a phenolate of the alkali. In any casr 
the eErnstic alkalies must be sparingly used because os 
their action on gelatine* and especially with hydroqumom, 
which itself has a considerable tendency to cause frilling, 
Tri basic SODIUM phosphate may be practically 
regarded as a mixture of caustic soda and sodium phosphate, 
and its convenience appears to be only that it js a little 
more permanent when exposed to the air than caustic 
soda, and, being crystallised, is easier to manipulate. 
Its use was suggested in 1S05 by Messrs, Lumitre and 
Seytiwetz, who recommended the following fqnmihe, keep- 
ing the phosphate and half the sulphite in a separate 
solution for adding when required— 


PyrogsdlGl »» 

10 

Sodium- Tribute Saiiura 
SislpSiE*. PhcsphaE* 

30 to 40 

W r *J*T. 

HytirDqnLEiOttc 

fC 

40 

Sq * 140 

E,2C‘0 

ELkonogcq .. 

6 

=4 

144 ti 6 

Ih-OO 

Mutot 

9 

45 

go „ iio 

L200 

Given] ,, « *, 

1* 

4 « 

150 ,, ^40 

1,200 

Pajaaincdopbetvol .. 

7 

*00 

160 

1,200 


By calculation this salt should be equivalent to about 
one-tenth of its weight of caustic soda, 

Acetone* in the presence of sodium sulphite, which 
is necessary to render it active, has the advantage over 
the tribasic phosphate of not giving caustic alkali when 
added'to the solution that is to constitute the developer, 
but of providing* as it were, a source of alkali that can 
be drawn upon as development proceeds to exactly the 
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required amount- The developer, therefore, does, not 
suffer from the ordinary disadvantages that resuit from 
the solution being alkaline, it is not oxidised so readily 
by the air, nor is it so likely to stain the gelatine film. 

Acetone, wliile without action on the normal sulphites, 
combines with the acid sulphites of the alkalies forming 
definite compounds. In order to understand the action 
of the acetone, imagine an exposed plate covered with 
a solution containing a developing agent and sodium 
sulphite. Now, the addition of alkali will start develop¬ 
ment at once, and if the exposure has been considerable, 
or if a long time be allowed, development will tak. place 
even without adding the alkali. The change that takes 
place in such a case may be represented thus— 

Silver Bromide* Sodium Sulphite, Water. 

Ag Br Ha SOjNa H Q Developing 

Ag Br Na SOjNa H agent, 

becoming as development proceeds— 

Silver. Sodium Bromide Sodium Bisulphite. 

Ag Br Na SOjNaH Developing 

Ag Br Na SO^NaH agent. 

But the sodium bisulphite being an acid substance very 
much retards development p and under ordinary conditions 
prevents it from taking place. Acetone, however, can 
combine with the bisulphite, rendering it inert p very much 
as an alkali would by neutralising its acidity. The acetone, 
therefore, determines the change by practically effecting 
the neutralisation, though no alkali is ever present. 

The tendency of the developer to oxidise being re¬ 
duced by the feet that it is not alkaline, the amount of 
sulphite may be somewhat reduced. Taking a ten per 
cent, solution of crystallised sodium sulphite, four or five 
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grains of pyrogallol may be added to each ounce, and then 
acetone in small quantities at a time if overexposure is 
feared, otherwise in any quantity not exceeding a maximum 
of ten per cent, (fifty minims to each ounce]. An increase 
of acetone l>eyond ten per cent- h useless., except, as in 
developing Lin tern slides, when the colour of the image 
is required to he modified. Sixty per cent, of acetone 
gives an image approaching a red colour. It is obvious 
that acetone is not so useful with those developers that 
are difficultly soluble except in the presence of an alkali. 

Fokmic aldehyde acts in a manner similar to acetone* 
and at the same time hardens the gelatine film. About 
ten minims of formaline to the ounce of a hydroquinone 
developer maybe tried. But formic aldehyde lias too much 
tendency to produce slains and fog fc> be advantageous. 

11 Fohmq -sulphite ” is a mixture of— 

Triosymethylfuc .. i4 *, is ] Krama. 

Sodium ssiiphitfl (anhyd.j ,* ion 

Potassium bromide ,, ** ff A tittle. 

It is a dry powder easily soluble in water, though the 
trioxy methylene alone is insoluble. When the formo- 
sulphite is dissolved, it is only necessary to add a developing 
agent to produce a complete developer, the trios y methylene 
playing a similar part to acetone or an aldehyde. The 
following formula; are recommended— 


Water 

Fort&dsnJphitc 
PyrogaUsI _ „ 

\Viler .. * * 

Forniosulphin; 

Mctql ** .. ,* 

Water .. 

Farmosulphtic 

Metal 

Hydros inane 

3^7 


]» cx. 

9 grams. 
1 grant, 

100 c,e T 

9 Rrami, 
1 gram. 

100 c.e. 

s grutu, 
i ffr?un, 
l 
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fi Pi^akol salt N >p is a twenty per cent, solution 
of sodium amido-acetate, and serves as a substitute for 
alkalies in development. The makers give formulae made 
by adding ten. per cent, by volume of the commercial 
solution to a pyrogallol developer, twenty per cent, in 
the case of pyrocatechoh thirty per cenL in the case of 
glyciiip and from seven to about twenty-five per cent, 
with paraamidophenol + in each case, instead of alkali. 

ir Pinakol P J> is a one solution developer containing 
pyrogalldi sodium sulphite, and sodium ami do-acetate. 

Preservatives. As a preservative during development 
no reagent has been shown to be superior to sodium 
sulphite. Potassium or sodium met a bisulphite is better 
for keeping a solution of pyrogatiol, because it is acid, 
but U not advantageous in oiie-sotution developers 
because when neutralised it is no better than sodium 
sulphite, and the quantity of alkali that it neutralises b 
often uncertain. Acetone sulphite does not appear to the 
author to offer any advantage over sodium sulphite. 
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CHAPTER VIII« 

G ELATING-BROMIDE NEGATIVES, DEVELOPMENT WITH 

FERROUS OXALATE. 

Ferrous oxalate is the yellow powder obtained by warming 
a mixture gf solutions of ferrous sulphate and oxalic acid. 
It is practically insoluble in water, but dissolves to a 
certain extent m solutions of alkaline oxalates, that is, 
the oxalates of potassium, sodium, and ammonium- Of 
these the oxalate of potassium is preferred, because it 
yields a stronger solution than either of the other?. The 
oxalate of potassium used must be the neutral Oxalate, 
and this salt as purchased may he sufficiently distinguished 
from the other oxalates of potassium by its not turning 
litmus paper red, but inclining rather ill the opposite 
direction. For use, a saturated solution of potassium 
oxalate is required, and this is conveniently prepared by 
shaking the jwwdered salt with three times its weight of 
water. This solution will be alkaline, and may be made 
jusl acid by adding a strong solution of oxalic acid drop 
by drop as required, or a little of the finely-powdered acid 
itself, though this is not often necessary. The solution 
is then filtered, and will keep indefinitely. 

The most powerful developer is made by adding solid 
ferrous oxalate to the boiling solution prepared as above 
until no more is dissolved, and allowing die solution to 
cool in well-corked bottles. Or, instead, the yellow oxalate 
of iron may be shaken with the cold potassium oxalate 
solution at intervals during two or three days. But the 


DEVELOPMENT WITH FERROUS OXALATE + 

most convenient form of this developer, though weaker 
than either of the above, is made without the prepared 
ferrous oxalate at all* by simply adding a solution of 
ferrous sulphate to the potassium oxalate solution. The 
maximum amount of the saturated ferrous sulphate solu¬ 
tion is one-third the bulk of the potassium oxalate. If 
this amount is exceeded there is not a sufficient excess of 
potassium oxalate to hold in solution the ferrous oxalate 
that is formed, and a yellow deposit of ferrous oxalate is 
likely to disfigure the negative. It is much to he preferred 
ajways to use at least four times as much potassium 
oxalate solution as of the ferrous sulphate solution. When 
these two salts are mixed, the following reaction takes place— 

FeS0 4 - 3 - K 3 C,0 4 = FeCaO* - 3 - KjS0 4 

The potassium sulphate is useless, but inert, and the 
ferrous oxalate produced is kept in solution by the large 
excess of potassium oxalate present. 

In the actual development of landscape negatives, 
it is better to add the ferrous sulphate solution in smaller 
portions, beginning, say, with a quarter of the whole 
amount that it is allowable to add ; but there is no need 
for this precaution if the exposure is known to be suitable 
for the prepared developer, as is generally the case in 
jwsrtraiture, copying, etc. 

For outdoor work, a little potassium bromide is 
generally necessary as a restrainer. but it must be sparingly 
added except when exposure has been needlessly pro¬ 
longed. It may also be used in studio work, though some 
operators consider that a finer quality of negative is ob¬ 
tained If it can he disj tensed with. 

A maximum of about ten drops of a solution 0 ! 
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hyposulphite of soda containing two grains in each ounce 
may be added to each ounce of the developer in cases 
of under-exposure. The action of the sodium hyposulphite 
ls unknown, but it may be that by its solvent action upon 
bromide of silver it brings this into a more intimate con¬ 
tact with the developer. Other explanations have been 
suggested, but they do not appear to meet the case. 

It has been stated that the sodium hyposulphite does 
not secure any detail tliat could not be got without its 
aid, and that therefore it only compensates for under¬ 
exposure in an indirect way. That its action is to quicken 
development, and hurry out the dark detail before the 
high lights have had opportunity to get too dense. Grant¬ 
ing this to be so. it is a cure lor the hardness generally 
characteristic ol under-exposed negatives rather than for 
under-exposure itself, but others state that they find it 
most potent in bringing out detail that could not be 
developed without its aid. 

The action of the ferrous oxalate upon the silver 
bromide is expressed by the following equation— 

jAgBr + 3FeCiG, - FeBrj + Fci(Cj0 4 )^ 4- 3 A g 

and as the ferric sails produced have a directly opposite 
action to the ferrous salts, the developer does not merely 
lose strength as it is used, but the amount ol restrainers 
increase at the time when it would be preferable if they 
were to diminish. 

It Ls possible to strengthen the developer as the work 
proceeds by adding Lhe ferrous sulphate In portions as 
mentioned above, or an old developer may be used to start 
with, and this may afterwards be replaced by the new 
and energetic developer.. 
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As the development results in the production of ferric 
sails* and as these saEts have an action exactly opposite 
to that which the original ferrous salts have, It is obvious 
that an exhausted devdoper still contains a large amount 
oi ferrous compounds that would be useful il they could 
be separated from the solution. There is no ready way 
of doing this, but it is possible to reduce the ferric salts 
to the ferrous state* and so not only stop their harmful 
action* but render diem in considerable measure available 
for use over again. By exposing the old developing solu¬ 
tion to light the ferric oxalate is decomposed into ferrous 
oxalate and carbonic anhydride, thus— 

F&ifCaO^Jjj *= sFeGaO* + COj 

This action Is alow because the red colour of the solution 
hinders the chemically active light from penetrating into 
the bulk of the solution. 

Metallic zinc may also be used to regenerate the 
developer. It takes from the iron the bromine that has 
been added to it during development, thus— 

2 FeBr 3 + 2 Fej(Gj 0 4 ) 3 + 3 2n 3 J?nBra + 6 FeCiG 4 

The zinc acta rather slowly* and produces its effect upon 
those parts of the solution only that are in immediate 
contact with it * therefore* the zinc should be clean and 
its surface extensive. The bromide of zinc produced will 
not remain as such, but will probably cause a white 
deposit of oxalate of sine, leaving the bromine in com¬ 
bination with the potassium. Thus the regenerated 
developer is not brought buck to its original condition ; 
it lias an additional amount of restrainer. Some oj>erators 
like old developers because they give brilliancy* though 
they hesitate to add a restrainer to a new developer; 
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they like the effect of the bromide when they do not know 
that It b present. 

Ferrous oxalate is not much used for development, 
although there was very much prejudice m its favour a 
few years ago. As compared with organic developers, It 
is more costly, more troublesome to use, and requires more 
exposure of the plate. It cannot give organic stains, but 
it is liable to give a slight brownish tint to the gelatine, 
while alkaline developers if properly used leave the gelatine 
absolutely colourless. Any advantages that ferrous oxalate 
offers are so trivial, and are counterbalanced by so many 
disadvantages that it is not to bo recommended as a de¬ 
veloper. It has, however, other uses, as in intensification, 
where it stands alone. Its One merit is that it produces 
dean results without a sulphite. If, therefore, it is desired 
to avoid the presence of sulphites in any experimental 
work, ferrous oxalate is the developer to employ. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


G E L ATtXQ-E ROMTUE NEGATIVES. FIXING, ETC. 

U'HES the developed negative is thoroughly washed it 
may be taken into ordinary light without fear of deteriora¬ 
tion, but if it is not washed, the adhering developer may 
produce fog by causing reduction all over the plate, and 
stains are likely to result. It is therefore better to fix the 
negative before it is taken out of tlie dark room. 

The fixing of the negative is the dissolving away of 
the silver compound or compounds in the film without 
injury to the image itself, which consists of very' finely 
divided metallic silver. If it were simply a matter of 
dissolving bromide of silver, potassium cyanide would 
be selected, for a comparatively dilute solution of this 
reagent works rapidly and produces a double cyanide of 
potassium and silver which is easily washed out. 

AgBr + sKCy - KBr + AgCy.KCy, 

But potassium cyanide is not to be preferred because it 
dissolves to a perceptible extent the finely divided silver 
that constitutes the image. The oxygen of the air takes 
part in the action, giving the double cyanide of silver 
and potassium and caustic potash, but it is not possible 
practically to exclude the air. 

Potassium bromide will combine with silver bromide, 
forming a double salt iKBr.AgBr). but this compound 
could not be washed out of the film with water, as water 
decomposts it into its constituents. Various other sub¬ 
stances have been suggested for fixing, especially sodium 


FIXING WITH SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 

sulphite and ammonium sulphocyanide, but none of the 
regents suggested up to the present are likely to supersede 
sodium hyposulphite, because their capability of dissolving 
stiver salts is in most cases considerably less ; some of 
them attack gelatine, and id! of them are more expensive 
and far less efficient. 

Sodium hyposulphite has advantage* not possessed 
by any other known solvent of stiver compounds. Tt 
attacks metallic silver In the presence of the air. but so 
slowly that its action upon the image may be quite dis¬ 
regarded in the ordinary process of fixing. It has very 
liLtle effect upon the gelatine itself, and the soluble com¬ 
pound that it forms with silver salts when properly used 
is easily soluble in water without decomposition. The 
sodium hyposulphite first changes the silver bromide into 
silver hyposulphite, thus— 

zAglir 4 NajSjOj = A^SaOj 4- zNaBr. 
and a further quantity of the sodium salt combines with the 
silver hyposulphite to form a double salt. There are two 
double hyposulphites of silver and sodium, AgjSaOj* 
Ka^SaO; and AgtSjOj, zNajS^Oj. The first is practi¬ 
cally insoluble in water, but the second is very soluble. 

The double salt itself, when in solution, is readily 
decomposed, the hyposulphite of silver being changed into 
sulphide of silver, which Is black and insoluble, thus— 
Ag*S*Oj 4 mo - AgiS 4 11,504. 

But in the presence of excess of sodium hyposulphite this 
decomposition ls scarcely possible. For this reason it is 
necessary to have a large excess of the sodium salt. 

The usual formula fur the fixing bath is— 

Sodium hypos uiptiiie ,. 4 euricra or ;oo £ r.i ns s. 

Water to ++ ** 1 piul i.wp te. 
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and this strength is specified merely because if much 
stronger the solution may not be able to penetrate the film 
so rapidly, and if much weaker it acts more slowly because 
tts dissolving power b reduced. 

It is preferable to dissolve the sodium hyposulphite 
at least a day before it is required, as this gives Lime for a 
slight turbidity that shows on first dissolving it to settle 
down. The simple solution will keep a very' long time 
without an appreciable loss of fixing power, but if an old 
solution is to be used it is well to test it for acidity, and 
to add a little alkali if nnccs&ary. 

Alkaline fixing bath. There is considerable advantage 
m adding a little sodium carbonate and sodium sulphite 
to the fixing bath, to prevent the possibility of the libera¬ 
tion of sulphur from it, and to keep the oxidised products 
of the developer in solution, and so avoid staining. The 
quantities are not very important, but the following will 
serve as an example— 


Sodium hyposulphite ** * ounces or 

Sodium caxbonaifl (crysi.) 2* grains 
Sodium sulphite (cryat.) jog 

. i pint 


sea grams. 
2 

TO „ 

] .&*o C-C, 


With this exception, nothing should be added to the 
hyposulphite of soda. Alum and acids decompose it 
with precipitation of sulphur and liberation of sulphurous 
anhydride, thus, with hydrochloric acid— 


Na*SjOj +- af-lCl = sKaCl + SOj + S + H;0, 

The sulphurous anhydride may have a cleaning action 
upon the film, but it is produced in this rise at the 
expense of fixing power, and it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether it lias any cleaning effect at all. Alum, so 
far as it hardens the film—and it is useless if it does 
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not—actually retards the fixing and tends to render ii 
incomplete. 

After development the negative should only be rinsed 
to remove the solution that adheres to its surface* and 
then at once placed in the alkaline fixing bath. It should 
not Im! considered fixed and ready ior washing until it has 
remained in ihe fixing bath for about twice as long as 
was required before the visible milkiness of the film was 
removed. Fixing is not complete until an excess of 
hyposulphite of soda has reached every part ol the film. 

The amateur who works only occasionally should 
always take a fresh quantity of hyposulphite of sodium 
solution for every three or sour negatives developed* and 
when much work Is done it is better to have two fixing 
baths always m operation, and to give each negative fixed 
in the first a minute or two of soaking in the second When 
the first bath shows signs of exhaustion by working slowly* 
it is rejected; the second bath new becomes the first, and 
a new second bath is taken into use. To be sparing of 
hypo, or to use its solution until it can act no longer, is 
bad policy ; because the salt is cheap, and the life oc the 
negative depends upon its being thoroughly fixed- 

An acid Axing bath has been much recommended of 
late, the idea being that the negative may be fixed and 
** cleared " at the same time, and the hyposulphite solution 
remain comparatively free from colour. It is, however, 
an incomplete knowledge of the facts of the case that leads 
to the use of acid solutions for clearing purposes. After 
alkaline development especially, an alkaline fixing bath 
is to be recommended, and by nhe proper use of sulphite 
in the developer, clearing will be rendered unnecessary. 

Those, however, who desire to use an add fixing Lath 
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wilj find it convenient to replace the carbonate and sulphite 
io the above formula by_- 


Sodium sulphite 
Sulphuric aciej 


| Ounce or 2U grams. 
20 minima or 2 c.c_ 


the add after dilution to be added to a solution of the 
sulphite, and the mixed solution added to a solution of 
the hyposulphite, the whole being then made up to the 
total hulk named. But it must be insisted on that an acid 
fixing bath of any kind is a grave source of danger. Hie 
negative may appear satisfactory for some time perhaps 
even improved by the use of it. but no one can tell what 
hidden possibilities of change remain in the film. 

If the negative lias been developed, rinsed, and fixed 
as recommended, it will only need a thorough washing 
before it is put to dry, The washing may with advantage 
be extended to from one to two hours, or even more, 
according to the thickness of the film. 


If the film shows a tendency to frill, that is, to separate 
from the glass at the edges of the plate, and if the frilling 
appears likely to extend to the image, the negative may 
be put into a saturated solution of alum for a few minutes 
after washing it as long as appears safe, the washing being 
continued after the treatment with alum. Formic aldehyde 
has been recommended for hardening gelatine. The 
negative may be immersed in a dilute solution of it 
(formaline diluted with ten times its bulk, or more, of 
water), or the vapour given off from a stronger solution 
may be caused to act on the film. But the film should 
not be hardened unless it is really necessary to do so. 
as it Will then require a more protracted washing’ 
Hardening gelatine renders it less easily permeable 
by water. 
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GELATINO- B ROMIDE NEGATI YES. CLEARING B HYPO* 

EU&HNATOJtt, ETC* 

If i negative needs Jl clearing ' F it has been faultily made. 
If developed in a properly compounded developer, rinsed 
(not washed, for dilution of the developer remaining in 
the film tut ids to produce stains}, rind fixed in an alkaline 
fixing bath as recommended in the last chapter, and then 
t hor ou ghl y washed in water, it will be free from stains 
or any colour due to the developer. 

A too prolonged development* the use of an inferior 
sample of sulphite, and other accidents, may lead to the 
production oi stained negatives, so that the removal of 
stains must be considered by practical photographers. 
Stains are of various kinds. A metallic shimmer, especially 
liable to show on old plates and particularly round the 
edges of them, is superficial and may be rubbed off , some¬ 
times dry, but it is generally better to soak the plate 
thoroughly and rub it gently with a snudl wet pad of 
cotton wool. Some times a coloured stain is due to a 
deposit on the surface of the film ; if so, it may generally 
be detached in the same way* 

The stains that most frequently have to be dealt 
with ur guarded against are Lhose due to oxidation products 
of the developer, and are of a brown or reddish brown 
colour, and within the film. Nothing of this sort ought 
to be allowed to remain in the negative cither as a pari 
of the image or otherwise* because the staining matter 
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is liable to change, its amount cannot he controlled, and 
because its quantity and optical effect will never be pro¬ 
perly proportional throughout the negative, it is itself 
uncertain in every way, and it will render any after 
operation, such as intensification, uncertain in its effect. 
In dealing with methods of getting rid of staining nutter, 
it is convenient to include prints as well as negatives, and 
to note that the clearing reagent often acts, or is supposed 
to act, also as a “ hypo-eliminator,'* 

Alum was used by Sir W. J. Newton as early as 1S55 
and even earlier to remove hyposulphites mid other 
impurities from developed prints. Since then its intro¬ 
duction has been ascribed to several people. 

Hydrochloric acid was used by Mr. W, Cobb in 1879, 
that is, in the very' early days of gelatine plates and before 
the use of sulphites, when alkaline pyrogallol developers 
blackened terribly during use, Mr, Lobb used strong 
hydrochloric acid diluted with eight times its bulk 
of water. Since then much greater dilutions have 
been proposed. 

Soaking all night in an alum solution, or a fixing bath, 
or dilute peroxide of hydrogen, was recommended in rS8o. 
Probably plain water would have been equally or more 
effective. 

Sulphites as stain preventers were introduced by Mr. 
H. B. Berkeley in 1880, 

Acid and alum was suggested by Mr. H. B. Berkeley 
in 1880, as a saturated solution ot alum with one dram of 
hydrochloric arid added to each four ounces, the plate to 
be immersed for " several minutes." Less acid has since 
been proposed, such as half an ounce to the pint. Mr. J, 
Cowell, in 1881, proposed citric acid, and then citric acid 
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two ounces, alum one ounce* to water ten ounces* adding 
about two-thirds as much water for use 

Copper sulphate in conjunction with add or add and 
alum was proposed by Mr. T. FurndJ in i&Sa, with two 
hours immersion, ** several hours pr doing no harttL 

Ferrous sulphate with alum and acid was proposed 
by ^Lr. B, J. Edwards in 1S83, 

Alum -♦ *■* 1 ounce. 

Dtrie acid r „ T . . „ 1 

Ferrous sulphate * + T . 3 ounce*. 

Water to ... .. „ ** ,,20 

Innumerable modifications of the above solutions have 
since been proposed, using chrome alum, acid sulphites, etc. 
Ammonium thiocyanate and nitric acid B three grains 
of each dissolved separately in one ounce of water and 
[nixed immediately before use, was recommended in 1S92 
for removing silver stains. 

Thiourea (or thiocarbamide) tw r o parts, citric acid one 
part, to water one hundred parts, was recommended in 
1S93 by Mr. A. Bogiscb for removing pyrogalbl stains. 
A year later Dr. J. M, Eder advised one part of each in 
one hundred parrs of water. 

The author's investigations* published in 1890, experi¬ 
mentally demonstrated that all clearing solutions hitherto 
proposed were founded on wrong principles. This enquiry 
referred to pyrogailol, hydroquinone, eikonogem and 
ferrous oxalate; but subsequent work has shown that the 
results obtained are of general applicability to the more 
recently introduced organic developers. These investiga¬ 
tions showed that alum actually retards the washing away 
of stains, because, presumably, it makes the film less easily 
penetrable by water. That adds* although they do lighten 
the colour of the staining matter, render it insoluble, and 
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ALKALINE TREATMENT FOR CLEARING. 

so fix jt in the film instead of removing it from the film. 
That the staining matter as lightened by acids is darkened 
again by alkalies, and is liable also, in any condition, to 
changes of colour, the reasons for which are obscure. That 
staining matter is soluble in water, and may therefore, 
m the absence of acids, be washed away with tlie exception 
of a very small remainder in the case of pyrogaJJol, and 
rather more with hydroquinone. That this small part 
cannot be washed away and is not apparently affected by 
any clearing solution known, except the one that contains 
ferrous sulphate, and that this darkens the stain. The 
correctness of these conclusions has been confirmed again 
and a^aio. 

Caustic soda in tbe form of a very weak solution, just 
enough to render the water alkaline, the author recommends 
as the best clearing solution. The staining matter is by 
its use kept in a soluble condition, so that it may he rtaliv 
washed away, and it is also kept in its mast highly coloured 
form, so that its removal is clearly perceptible. It is the 
solubility of the organir oxidation products in alkalies 
and their insolubility in acids that make the alkaline 
treatment throughout desirable. The developer is alkaline, 
the fixing bath should be alkaline, then with careful work 
there will be no stains, but if developer stains do show, it 
is perseverance in washing with alkaline water that will 
best remove them. And no exception can be made in 
favour of the use nf thiourea sn far as the author’s experi- 
eoce is concerned. 

Hypo-eliminate re. On the whole, there can be no 
doubt that efficient washing with plain, or slightly alkaline, 
water (the important point is to avoid acids) j s the best 
method of getting rid of the hyposulphites after fixing! 
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n ypo-eumina tors. 

There htive been many attempts made to decompose the 
thiosulphates that remain after a comparatively short 
washing sd as to save time, but none of them are satis¬ 
factory. The chief reason for thoroughly getting rid of 
hyposulphites is to leave a clean film with nothing in it 
liable to change, one that may be treated by intensification 
processes if necessary. Certainly, therefore, if any method 
of hypo-elimination will leave anything that can give a 
precipitate with a solution of mercuric chloride, it is not 
efficient. 

Alum is doubtless the first recorded iH’jw-diciinatur, 
as it was used for this purpose by Sir \V. J, Newton before 
Ifi 55 It certainly does attack sodium hyposulphite, but 
its action is far from simple, and the products of it are 
very undesirable. 

Sodium hypochlorite was proposed by Mr. F, W. Hart 
iu iBb6, after having used the less convenient mixture uf 
chlorine water and barium chloride in 1864, The method 
was specially intended for paper prints, and consisted of 
treating them wiLh a very weak solution of hypochlorite 
mud the prints no longer discharged the blue colour of 
starch paper made blue with iodine, Such paper is bleached 
by hyposulphites and made blue again by hypochlorites. 
The print was then washed with very weak ammonia to 
dissolve out a little silver chloride formed during the re- 
action. This method is effective, for the hyposulphite is 
completely oxidised to sulphate. Sulphates are inert, but 
in the presence of organic matter, such as paper, and 
moisture, they are liable to be reduced to such injurious 
comjxMmds as sulphides. It does not appear more easy 
to wash away the sulphate than the hyposulphite, therefore 
the final advantage is doubtful. But if any method of 
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chemical hypo-diminatbn is good this is the one to be 
preferred, for it appears to be the only one that completely 
oxidises the hyposulphite. 

Hydrogen peroxide was proposed by Dr. R, Angus 
Smith, and immediately afterwards, if not at the same 
time, by Mr, J. Spiller, in 1S66. Both these gentlemen 
were mistaken in supposing, because some sulphate 
is produced immediately when the peroxide is added to 
sodium hyposulphite, that therefore the oxidation was 
complete, Less than one-third of the sulphur present as 
hyposulphite is converted into sulphate at once, and after 
even six days more than half the sulphur remains not as 
sulphate, and the solution readily gives a precipitate with 
mercuric chloride. The peroxide, when it first acts upon 
the thiosulphate, produces a mixture of trithionatc and 
sulphate, thus— 

aNajSiOj + 4H2CX1 = NaiSjOt + Naj$0 4 + 4H»0, 

and the trithionatc, being very unstable, soon begins to 
change with the production of tetrathionate, and this in 
its turn slowly decomposes into other undesirable 
substances. Therefore this reagent is useless. 

Iodine was suggested by Dr. Vogel in iSya, a lew 
drops of the tincture being added to water giving a light 
straw coloured solution, and the print Immersed in regaled 
baths of this until the liquid was no longer decolourised 
quickly, or until the paper was turned bluish, showing 
excess of iodine. The author has tested this method 
repeatedly, using a solution of iodine in an aqueous 
solution of potassium iodide, and the life of an unwashed 
print is certainly prolonged by the treatment. But iodine 
by its action on sodium thiosulphate gives the lotrtLthionate, 
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and this latter compound is as faulty as the hyposulphite 
so far as its action on mercury salts is concerned. 
Moreover, the tetrathionate itself Is not stable. This 
method, therefore, is inferior to the treatment with hvpo- 
chlorite, and is useless for negatives, though it may be 
advantageous for prints wanted in a hurry. 

Potassium persulphate was Introduced under the name 
of 4H antluan 1 ' by Messrs. Schering in 1895, A solution is 
made of five grams to the litre, and the plate, after five 
minutes washing, is allowed to remain for five minutes 
in the prepared solution, washed again for five minutes, 
and the treatment and washing repeated. The action of 
the persulphate appears to be similar to that of hydrogen 
peroxide or Iodine, for the power of a solution of sodium 
thiosulphate to give a precipitate with mercuric chloride 
is very little affected by it even aft^r an excess of it has 
acted on the thiosulphate tor two days. The persulphates 
dissolve rneLillie stiver, so that prolonged action on a 
photograph is not permissible. 

Other methods have been projiosed, of which a 
saturated solution of alum, acidified or not, and weak 
hydrochloric acid are the most worthy of mention. For 
practical purposes, if anything at all is desirable, the 
negative after a thorough washing may be soaked for a 
minute or two in very weak hydrochloric acid and then 
washed again. Bui as a rule simple washing should be 
relied upon. 
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chapter XI, 

GfcLATINO-BROMJDE NEGATIVES- REPUCtSG. 

When the image of a negative has been made too dense, 
5 u that it gives a print with too much contrast, it may 
sometimes be improved by reduction. In the early days 
of gelatine negatives, before sulphites were used in the 
developer, the image consisted largely of the coloured 
products of oxidation of the developer, and the removal 
of this staining matter effected a considerable reduction 
of the image. It is usual now to speak of the removal 
of staining matter as '* clearing," and a change that affects 
the silver image itself as " reduction.” 

If the negative is simply over-developed, a proper- 
tional reduction throughout is desirable, hut if it is fagged 
it may be wished to remove more of the deposit in the 
thinner than in the denser parts, and so make a brighter 
negative. The image in a glass-supported gelatine film 
is on the outer surface of the film, and penetrates more 
deeply into the film as the p:irt is more opaque. The 
reducing solution that is brought to bear upon the negative 
must begin its action at the outer surface of the lilm, 
and if it penetrates and acts completely as it goes, dis¬ 
solving away the image, the shadow- detail will Ik: rapidly 
thinned, and may be altogether removed tie fore the 
high lights are much affected. Generally, in reduc¬ 
tion. therefore, the thin parts of the image are affected 
to a greater proportional extent than the dense parts. 
Methods of reduction are. therefore, of two kinds : <tj 
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Those that act in a simple way and improport ion ally, and 
( 2 ) those that produce an approximately proportional effect 
upon the image. 

The simplest reducers, that is, those that dissolve 
away the silver from the outer surface of the film down¬ 
wards K act by changing the silver of the image partially 
into some compound, such as the chloride or bromide, and 
dissolving away this compound There are many ways 
of changing the silver into its haloid salt, and there is little 
to choose between them. Ferric chloride, chloride of lime, 
sodium hypochlorite [called eau de J a voile}, or the ccrre* 
sponding potassium salt, either will, by the simple appli¬ 
cation of its dilute solution, effect the change. With feme 
chloride, which may be used of such a strength that the 
solution is of a light sherry colour, for example, we have— 

Ag ~r FeClj a AgCI + FeCl a 

The chloride of silver is theu to be dissolved away by 
refixing the plate, and the reduction is complete. The 
drawback to this method b that the extent of the reduction 
is determined by the first action, but is not clearly visible 
until the sodium hyposulphite has dissolved off the com¬ 
pound formed. What is wanted is that the acting and the 
dissolving ingredients shall be mixed, and thus that the 
reduction shall go on only as it proceeds visibly. 

But this is a problem not sq easily solved as might 
at first sight appear, because the hyposulphite is easily 
oxidised by any of the reagents mentioned. With ferric 
chloride, for instance— 

SFeCJj + Na B 5 t Q 5 + sH.O = aHNaSQ* + 

8FeCl a 4- SHC1 

the feme chloride is changed to ferrous chloride, and is 
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therefore robbed of its power to impart chlorine to Lne 
silver of the negative. 

A method that combines in one solution the oxidiser 
(that is, the source of chlorine) and the solvent of the 
silver salt produced was suggested in 1883 by Mr. L 
Sptiler. He used a solution of cupric chloride mixed with 
a saturated solution of common salt. The cupric chloride 
gives chlorine to the silver— 

CuCI* + Ag = CuCI + AgCl 

and the common salt dissolves away the chlorides produced. 

Mr. E. Howard Farmer about tile same time published 
a far neater method, and one that has met with consider¬ 
able favour. For the oxidiser he employs femeyanidn 1 ol 
potassium, because, while il is perfectly effective, it mav 
be mixed in solution with sodium hyposulphite quite long 
enough for use before a very appreciable amount of 
reaction takes place between the two compounds. 

The action of potassium ferricyanide upon the silver 
of the image is quite analogous to the action of ferric 
chloride given above, and in reality just as simple. J ust 
as the FbCIj gives up a part of its chlorine and becomes 
FeG a + Cl, so the K^FeCyt. gives up a part of its FcCy ( 
to tile silver-— 

qKjFeCys + 4 Ag = 3K 4 FeCy6 +• Ag^FcCy* 

and forms, according to this equation, the ferrocyauide 
of silver. It appears that some ferricyanide of silver is 
formed under certain conditions, though it is scarcely 
possible in this case in the presence of sodium hyposulphite 
If the ferricyanide is produced it is by an analogous 
reaction— 

4K 3 FeCy* + ^Ag = 3K 4 FeCy 6 + AgjFeCy* 
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aad it matters nothing practically which silver compound 
is obtained, for either is no sooner produced than it dis¬ 
solves in tile sodium hyposulphite* 

Though the precaution is not necessary, it is advisable 
to use a freshly-prepared solution of potassium ferricyajiide 
for this process, because this salt in solution is very easily 
decomposed by light or by contact with organic dust, etc. 
To reduce a negative, first soak it in water (or a few 
minutes, and replace the water with a solution of sodium 
hyposulphite containing two ounces to the pint. While 
soaking in this put a crystal or two of the ferricyanide 
into a conical glass, and run water on and pour it off until 
the crystals are dean and of a bright ruby red,. Add a 
JittJe water, agitate for a lew seconds, pour the solution 
so prepared into a glass, add the hyposulphite solution 
from the negative, and re-apply. Add more ferricyanide 
solution If the yellow colour of the mixed solution dis- 
appears, or it the reduction is too slow. After treatment, 
wash the negative as necessary after the usual fixing. 

Sodium ami do-acetate (pinakol salt X) is a solvent 
of silver salts, and is not affected by mixing it with 
potassium femeyanide. Dr. B. Homolka, in 1903, 
recommended the following as a permanent solution for 
reducing— 

ItuliisdiuEit iGrricyanUJe . „ ... 5 gianis. 

Dissolved in pinakol salt N .. .. too £.c. 

preserving the solution in a coloured stoppered bottle. 

Mr. L, Betitzki, m 1883* suggested a reducer that 
has the advantage that the whole solution may be kept 
ready for use, if stored In the dark. He used the green 
crystals of potassium ferric oxalate that separate from 
an old ferrous oxalate developer. 
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Potassium terns oxalate „ s to « parts 

Soilium hyposulphite, a ia% solution log 

E^en the smaller proportion of the ferric salt will be found 
to act rather quickly, and tbe plate should be removed 
from the Solution for washing before the reduction has 
gone quite as far as desired Two years later Dr. Refer 
suggested a modification* as the ferric salt is not always 
easy to procure. 


Feme chloride *+ I pari in parts of Wii-ler* 
PoliLSStimi oxalate .. 3 pari* id 8 

Equal bulks to be mixed just before use, or the mixture 
will keep for a few days in the dark. This solution to be 
added io hypo solution (twenty per cent.) as required 
up to a quarter or a half of the hypo solution. This reducer 
was modified in 1S94 by Mr. 0 . Jareckj to make it 
more suitable lor use after acid fixing baths* He uses 
the Itq. fern perchlor T of the Pharmacopoeia, that 
contains 37.8 per cent, of the dry salt— 


Water 

Uq, Jerri pcrchlor. 

Potassium oxalate T * 

Sp-dium sulphite (tryst,) .. 

Oaalie 3cid (aboui) 

Sodium hyposulphite + * _ _ 

The ingredients are to be dissolved in the order stated, 
and the oxalic acid added a little at a time until a green 
colour is reproduced from the red given by the sulphite. 
Filter for use. 


7 fluid ounces, 

2 t * 11 rams. 

$ drams, 

IS grains. 

1 } ounces avoir. 


Other reducers. Potassium cyanide, a half to a one 
per cent, solution, a prolonged immersion in the fixing 
bath, or in dilute ammonia, will also effect reduction, the 
oxygen of the air taking part in the charge; but these 
methods are not generally to be recommended. 

A part of the image may be removed or thinned by 
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mechanically rubbing it away. A piece of wash-leather 
drawn over the finger end or over a piece of soft wood, 
such as a match, according to the size of the part to be 
operated on. or a little pad of cotton wool, jusi moistened 
with alcohol and rubbed upon the dry film, will soon, 
remove a part of (he image. The rubbing surface only 
needs moistening, as too much alcohol prevents the 
erosion, and it is easy to know whether any effect is being 
produced by the blackening ol the rubber. 

To produce a proportional effect throughout the nega¬ 
tive, that is, to preserve the character of the gradation 
but to lessen its range, is never a very reliable operation. 
The effect would be secured by acting on every particle 
of silver in the image in the same way ; any such complete 
action will give a proportional effect throughout. 
Obviously, methods that dissolve away the silver can 
never be complete, or there would be no image left. To 
secure as proportional an effect as possible with the above- 
mentioned reducers, they should be made dilute that 
they may soak into Uie film and act all over and through 
it as nearly as ['Ossiblc simultaneously, and act slowly 
that the exhausted parts of the solution mav be replaced 
;ls speedily as [nossibltt. 

As an example oi a complete action, a saturated 
solution of mercuric chloride may be allowed to act on 
the plate until the image is thorough!v bleached, the 
plate being then well washed. The silver of the image is 
entirely chan god into tlie white silver mercurous chloride, 
thus — 

Ag + HgCL, - AgHgCb 

and although the amount of matter thal comjases the 
image is very considerably increased, the change of colour 
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from black to white results in a diuiiimtion of opacity. 
This method Is not to be recommended because the results 
cannot be depended upon, for the bleached image is liable 
to change by exposure to light and atmospheric influences, 

Rehalogenisation and redevelopment. A different tvpc 
of method consists of converting the silver of the imago 
back into its halogen compound, redeveloping, but not 
to so great an extent as at first* and then dissolving away 
the surplus silver salt in the fixing hath. For the refilled 
gciiisation, one of the following formula may be employed— 

I’lUna-smiL hichfORInlr . + j jjtfliiu Dr ,o grft(BS. 

Hydrochloric acid .. ,5 minims ja e,c 

Water to .. i ounce i.coo „ 

or the solution may be made more dilute, increasing its 
bulk to half as much again. Alum twenty-live grains or 
fifty grams may be added if there is a tendency to frill, 
otherwise it i$ better omitted. 

Lic|. iorri porchJuc. tU». .. 10 mi nim s or 10 c.c. 

Potassium brumi. le .. .. (z grains 74 prams. 

Water m .. .. 1 ounce 1,000 c.c. 

This converts the silver into bromide, and avoids the 
presence ol adds. The following has been recommended— 

potassium Inchrr.mite .. ..go grains 

Potassium tiromiile „ * dram*. 

WatBr .. .. 18 ounces. 

After bleaching and well washing, the image is developed 
with any developer that may be preferred, working in 
ordinary light, to the desired extent, rinsed, fixed, and 
well washed, The denser parts of the image should ob- 
vjously remain white at the back of the film, when the 
redevelopment is finished. Strictly speaking, this is not 
development, as there is no discrimination between the 
silver salt that is “exposed" and not **■ exposed"; it 
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is Simply the removal o1 the halogen from the silver. No 
restrained therefore, should be put into the developer. 
This method tends to reduce the dense parts of the negative 
to a greater proportional extent than the thinner parts, 
but the difference h nut great. 

The per&ulphates of ammonium and potassium will 
dissolve silver without appreciably affecting gelatine. The 
primary action appears to be very simple, thus— 

2 + \g 4- K;S*Os a ApSOj 4- KjS0 4 

BoL other changes take place that are not understood, 
and when applied to a silver image the dense parts lose 
much more than the thinner parts, and an approximately 
proportional effect appears to result. Potassium per¬ 
sulphate is so sparingly soluble in water that it is not so 
suitable as the ammonium salt. Of ammonium persulphate 
from five to ten grains to the ounce, or ten to twenty 
grams to i t OOO e ,c. ¥ may be taken. After reduction the 
plate should preferably be placed in a solution of sodium 
sulphhe (about five per cent, strength) for a few' minutes. 
This stops the action at the reducer, and also helps to 
dissolve out the silver sulphate funned- What the resulting 
image consists of is not known, nor is it understood why 
the thin parts of the negative should survive while the 
dense parts are so vigorously attacked. Microscopic 
examination seems to indicate that the particles of silver 
in the original image are changed into some more 
transparent substance, instead of being entirely removed, 
as they would be if the reagent were a simple solvent 
of the metal While this uncertainty as to the character 
of the change exists, it would not be wise to apply the 
method to a valuable negative. 
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Reduction after intensification. A weak solution of 
potassium cyanide (one or two grains to the ounce) will 
serve after intensification with mercury and ferrous oxalate, 
or any process that leaves an image consisting of metallic 
silver and mercury. After any method that leaves a 
halogen salt of silver or silver cyanide, sodium hyposulphite 
may be used, A uranium intensified negative mav be 
reduced by means of a very weak alkaline solution (one 
or two drops of dilute ammonia to the ounce to begin 
with), or by continued washing with ordinary- hard water 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CELATINCh B ROM IDE N EGATJYE5. 1NTEK 51 FI CATION, 

It will be gathered from the last chapter that reduction 
is an uncertain process even in the hands of the most 
experienced T and is on the whole to be avoided. Intensi¬ 
fication, on the other hand, is perhaps the simplest of 
photographic operations; by the selection of a suitable 
method it may be performed so as to produce an exactly 
predetermined and uniformly proportional result. Reduc¬ 
tion always tends to alter the proportional opacity of 
different parts of the negative, but intensification need 
not do this because it may be made complete, producing 
it? change upon every' individual particle of silver. 
Complete reduction would be obviously useless, as it 
would entirely remove the image. 

Unless a special result is desired, and the operator is 
skilled enough to know how to produce it, intensification 
should be thorough, that is, each solution should produce 
its maximum effect and work right through the film. It is 
undesirable to select a method that gives a sufficient 
increase in opacity to suit the most extreme need and to 
make this a universal method, stopping its action in each 
case when it has gone far enough, because all solutions act 
first on the exposed surface of the film and gradually 
penetrate into it If such a principle is adoptcd 1 a weak 
negative may be properly and proportionately strength¬ 
ened, while a negative requiring only a little intensification 
will have its chirk detail (say) doubled in opacity, because 
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the solutions have acted thoroughly there, but the middle 
tones will have only (say) hall their thickness and the high 
lights (say) a. quarter of their thickness doubled by the 
process, because the solutions have not been allowed time 
to penetrate deeper. This result may be an improvement, 
and if secured of set purpose is sometimes good; but if the 
negative needs simple intensification it will be spoilt by 
this partial process, and if a procedure gives an improve¬ 
ment not sought for it is not due to science in the work 
or skill in the operator. The function of science in photo¬ 
graphy is to give certainty. The effect of a partial inten¬ 
sification is always uncertain. 

But if a partial intensification is to be condemned 
(except perhaps in the hands of those who know the 
peculiarity of its effect and when it is desirable), we must 
condemn in much stronger language those processes of 
intensification in which the effect increases tn a maximum 
and then diminishes by simply persevering with the 
original solution. It is impossible in such cases to be sure 
that the reducing action has not begun at the top of the 
film before tfie intensification effect has had time to extend 
to the deepest part of the high lights, h is obvious also 
that the intensified image should be permanent, and made 
neither darker nor lighter by exposure to daylight. 

To prepare a plate for intensification it is advisable 
to soak the well washed negative for a few minutes in a 
bath of hydrochloric acid diluted with two or three hundred 
times its bulk of water, the intensification being proceeded 
with after rinsing it. Experience shows that this treat¬ 
ment tends to minimise the possibility of stains appearing 
in the after treatment. Any alkalinity in the film, or any 
trace of hyposulphite remaining, will tend to produce 
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& tains by the precipitation of mercury compounds other 
than by the image, and to produce abnormal results with 
other than mercurial intend hers. Those iratensifiers that 
contain hyposulphite or are alkaline, obviously do not 
need this preparation for their application. 

Mercurial intensification. If a solution of corrosive 
sublimate (mercuric chloride) is allowed to act upon the 
silver image it will be whitened* and at the same time 
considerably increased in bulk. The change is expressed 

thus— + HgCL J, AgHgCia 

To ensure deannness in the result it is advisable to add one 
or two drops of strong hydrochloric acid 10 each ounce of 
the cold saturated solution oi mercuric chloride (half a 
dram may be added to 30 ounces, or 3 c.c. to 1,000 c.c.) 
The negative b allowed to remain in this solution until 
the image is nearly as white at the back as at the front, 
and then well washed. The bleaching should become 
complete during the washing. The mercuric chloride 
solution may be used as often as wanted until it u ts too 
slowly. 

No silver is removed from the image, hut each atom 
of silver is changed into one molecule of silver mercurous 
chloride. Although there is a great increase of matter the 
image that results is less opaque because of its whiteness. 
To produce a practical intensification, therefore, it is 
necessary to change the colour of the image. There are 
many reagents that will effect this. 

Mercury and ferrous oxalate. Ferrous oxalate has a 
perfectly simple and definite action upon the bleached 
image, removing the chlorine from the silver mercurotig 
chloride and leaving the pure metals. The result, therefore, 
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MMRCU&y AND OXALATE INTENSIFICATION. 
is quite definite both chemically and optically* and no 
secondary change is possible by prolonging the action of 
any of the solutions used. The intensified image has the 
great advantage that it may be intensified a second 
time by exactly the same method, for mercuric chloride 
acts upon metallic mercury exactly as it dots upon 
metallic silver— 

AgHg + aHgCi, = AgHfoO, 
and from this product ferrous oxalate will remove the whole 
of the chlorine as before. By repeated applications, there¬ 
fore, the image produced ha* the following constitution 
OfUG t NAL INTENSIFIE D 

Once. Twice. Three timfs, 

Ag AgHg AgHgj AgHg}, and so on. 

The mercury being inclosed in the gelatine and alloyed 
or combined with the silver is not volatile as it would le 
if frtdy exposed and alone, and it will stand prolonged 
healing even to the temperature of boiling water without 
sensible diminution. No negative intensified by this 
mot bod has been known to show signs of change, and the 
process has been in considerable use since the author first 
recommended it in tSSS- 

In practically applying this method nf intensification, 
the negative must be well washed after fixing and before 
treatment with the mercuric chloride solution, and well 
washed after the bleaching process. One #reat advantage 
of ihe method is that there es no loss of image, the faintest 
trace of deposit is duly intensified, but of course the 
intensifier cannot distinguish between silver stains and 
silver image, and therefore the negative must he dean. 
And it will be clean if it has been prepared by the methods 
previously described in this volume. 
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After bleaching and washing well, one hour is generally 
sufficient time lor the washing, the following solution is 
penned over the plat* 1 —- 


Saturated solution of 

oxalate .. ,, 4 juarK by mea^Urf■ 

Isaturated solution fenrosm 
Adlphate ,* +# ■ * ii i part M 


the lemons sulphate being poured into the other. The 
solution of [totassium oxalate will keep indefinitely, and 
may be prewired in large quantity. The ferrous sulphate 
-olufion will not keep for mure than a tew days, and is 
best prepared as wanted by putting a iew crystals in a 
narrow tall vessel, such as a two dram measure, and adding 
water just sufficient to cover them, an hour or so before 
the solution is required. 

The ferrous oxalate slowly blackens the image, and 
^ls soon as ihe last trace of whiteness has disappeared from 
the back of the film, it may be poured off and the plate 
well washed. Alter two or three rinsings the surface of 
’he film may be rubbed gently, under water, with a small 
pad of cotton wool to detach any deposit. If when dry 
there is a white deposit nn the surface of the film it is due 
so the use of hard water* but it may he neglected, as it will 
disappear on varnishing the plate and it can do no harm. 
It may be entirely avoided by the use of soft water, or 
giving the plate two or three changes of soft water before 
and after its treatment with the ferrous oxalate. 

Mercury and alkaline developers. It has often been 
proposed to replace the ferrous oxalate in the above 
method by alkaline developers. These blacken the image 
and leave pure metals, if property compounded* but some 
of the mercury is always dissolved out. The mercury los\ 
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often a large proportion, from twenty to forty per cent-, 
and the quantity always variable. The effect, therefore, 
is uncertain and not pro|K*rtionaL By omitting the 
sulphite Irom the developer the mercury may not he lost, 
but stains result. No such method vet proposed is to be 
relied on, 

Mercury and sulphite. The bleached image may be 
treated with a solution of sodium sulphite. This reagent 
dissolves away three-fourths of the mercury and half the 
silver, leaving the rest of the metals in the metallic state 
to form die image. The action may he expressed thus— 

4AgHgCU -h 7Xa*5G 3 + ,tNajSGj - 
Agi + He + AgiSOj, xKz&Qi, + ^HgXa-fSO^j +!_SXaCj 

the x being equal to about seven. 

It will he observed that in this case also the image 
consists of pure metals. But the weight of metals in the 
intensified image is less than the weight of the stiver in 
the original image. The increase of density is therefore 
very slight; sometimes, indeed, there is practically no 
intensification effect. By repeating this process after the 
first application of it the image gets thinner and thinner. 

The sodium sulphite solution is conveniently of from 
live to ten per cent, strength and slightly acidulated, and 
this, like the mercury' solution P may be used repeatedly 
until it ceases to act quickly enough. The sodium sulphite 
has no injurious effect upon mercuric chloride, and the 
only result of too little washing between the application 
of the two solutions is a retardation of the aetion^of the 
sulphite. j* • * 

Although this method gives a very slight intensifica¬ 
tion effect, jf any, some have obtained a notable increase 
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ol density by its means. This is because they have not 
made the action ol the sulphite complete* some el the silver 
salt not being changed into sulphite as shewn above* 
but remaining as chloride and reinforcing die image* 
But the amount ol silver chloride felt is uncertain and 
uncontrollable ; it will not be left proportionately upon 
the image, and its liability to subsequent change renders 
it an exceedingly undesirable constituent of a photographic 
image. Whenever i here lore, this method gives a useful 
increase ol density, it must be regarded as unreliable, 
and the negative as not permanent 

Very much more effect may be obtained by using 
mercuric bromide instead os mercuric chloride ior the 
bleaching, or a mixture of mercuric chloride and |iolassium 
bromide— 

Mercuric cliluritie *. to grain* or ^0 grami- 

rotassluii] bromide ** iO .. ^ 

Wrter to ** + * I ounce i.^xiocx. 

but the increased effect is due to the much more sparing 
solubility of silver bromide in sodium sulphite : this method 
therefore Ls also uncertain* that is, slight variations in 
the manipulation will cause variations in the result, will 
give differently proportioned results in various parts of 
the same negative, and cannot be depended on to give a 
permanent image. 

Mercury and hyposulphite Sodium hyposulphite 
has a somewhat similar action on the bleached image to 
sodium sulphite, but it dissolves away iwo-thirds of both 
the metals* This method is not worth consideration. 

Mercury and silver cyanide. This is often called 
Moiikhoven's process, though it was in use long before 
his name became associated with it- The essence of the 
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HH'ihod appears to have been suggested to Mr. H. f. Burton 
about 1S69. who shortly afterwards formulated it much 
as it b used at present. 

Hie solution of silver cyanide may be prepared by 
taking— 

] Vtt4_^liii<]i cyanide to grains or ao gjuiA, 

Silver nitrate .. „ 10 20 „ 

Water to ++ + „ [ OtiQCc 1,000 C,C T 

The cyanide may be dissolved in half the water and the 
silver nitrate in a part of the remainder, and the silver 
solution added to the other until the precipitate produced 
as each drop is added begins to remain uo dissolved. Alter 
standing a little the solution is made up to the bulk and 
filtered. The above quantities are only approximate, as 
cyanide of jiotassium is of such various strengths. Really 
pure potassium cyanide would require more silver than 
staled, hut many samples considerably less. 

The prepared solution is poured over the bleached 
image. A rapid and intense blackening takes place. 
There is little doubt but that the primary reaction is 
as follows— 

HgAgClj 4- KAgCyi = Ag + AgCI 4- HgCy* + KCJ 
But secondary reactions follow so rapidly that the image 
consists of a mixture of metallic silver, silver chloride, 
silver cyanide, and mercuric cyanide. Such ail image 
cannot 1 m expected to be permanent* and experience shows 
that it is not. Many negatives intensified by this method 
have subsequently changed disastrously. 

But if the image were permanent the method would 
not l*e advisable, because it floes not produce a proportional 
effect, nor is the effect that it does produce under control. 
The continued action of the cyanide solution results in 
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further and uncertain and unproportional changes, gradu¬ 
ally thinning the image. 

Mercury and ammonia* The ammonia so!ulion that 
is applied to the bleached image may be oi almost any 
strength (for example, five to ten drops to the ounce 
upwards), but the stronger it is, or the longer it is allowed 
to act, up to % certain point never fully reached in practice, 
the thinner will the image be. Ammonia first intensifies 
and then reduces the imago, so that its effect is always 
uncertain and never equally proportional in the shadows 
and the high lights. Indeed the thin detail is often more 
transparent after the intensification than bciore. 

'flu* resulting image is nut stable, and u sometimes 
change notably in u few weeks. It appears to consist 
oi ammonium chloride in which some of the hydrogen 
replaced by silver and some by mercury, or a mixture of 
such compounds. Both silver and mercury are always 
dissolved out by the ammonia. This method, therefore, 
like the preceding one, is not to be relied upon. 

Other mercurial methods. Other substances have 
been proposed as followers to the mercury salt, but none 
Of them merit much attention. Caustic soda Leaves all 
the mercury as oxide and the silver partly as oxide and 
partly as chloride; its action is partial and uncertain. 
Ume water doubtless acts similarly. Sodium carbonate 
acts partially and dissolves out some of the mercury. 
Ammonium sulphide, converts both metals into sulphides, 
and may be useful in special case. Potassium cyanide 
leaves one-third of each of the metals in the metallic state, 
and is therefore analogous to sodium hyposulphite, but 
it is so energetic a solvent fin the presence of air) of both 
silver and mercury that if is useless for intensification, 
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Mercuric iodide dissolved In excess of potassium iodide 
with hyposulphite al soda, farms a one-solution intensifier, 
and was introduced many years ago by Mr. B. J. Edwards, 
This solution applied to the negative after fixing (much 
washing is not necessary) thickens the image considerably, 
giving it a brownish colour and eventually a more yellow 
or reddish brown tint- It appears that so far as die action 
extends the silver of the image js converted into a mixture 
of stiver and mercurous iodides. The colour of these com¬ 
pounds renders it unnecessary to blacken the image as 
when mercuric chloride is used. But such an image mm 
fades to a sickly yellow colour. Recently sodium sulphite 
has been substituted fur the hyposulphite. 

Mercuric iodide ., 2 frains or 4 grnma- 

Sodium, sulphite (eiyst.) J2 „ ^4 

Water 10 ,. 1 to 2 ounces i 10 3 ittres + 

The weaker solution will probably be strong enough. A 
negative intensified with this will fade as with the older 
form of the intensiher. To obviate this a developer is 
sometimes subsequently applied. It the action of the 
developer is complete, the result is the same as it mercuric 
chloride and a developer had been used, but obtained with 
more trouble and less precision. If the action of the 
developer is not complete, that is. if the iodides are not 
completely reduced to metals, the final image will not be 
stable. If alkaline developers are used mercury will be 
lost. The method should on no account be used lor valuable 
negatives that haw to be preserved* 

Uranium and similar methods. Leaving the mercury 
intensifies there is another general process which involves 
the use of femeyanidqs in which the silver of the image 
reduces femeyanides to fecrocyanides, itself becoming at 
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tile sain e time either a letru- or ierneyanide. a* shown in 
the chapter on the reduction oi negatives. It the £ea> 
cyanide of a metal that iomis a soluble femcyaukte and 
an insoluble terrocyiinide is selected and its solution is 
caused to act upon the stiver image, the stiver is changed 
into its feno- or ferTicyauide, and is associated with the 
ferrucyanide of the metal chosen. The reaction is some¬ 
what analogous to that of mercuric chloride, and gives 
the salts ot two metals instead ©t the single metal itself. 
It uranium ieiricyanide is used, the reddish or chucolaie- 
coloured salt* ol the silver and uranium timi result are so 
opaque to photographically useiul light that jh> iurther 
change is necessary. When lead terricyanitks is used, the 
resulting image is practically white, and needs to Lie treated 
with a soluble sulphide ur chromaie. I he iirsL changes 
the silver and lead into their sulphides,, which are black, 
and the second into their chromates, which ate red and 
yellow respectively* 

As it is not convenient to prepare the lerricyamdes 
such metals as uranium and lead, it is usual to employ 
a mixture of potassium ioricyauide and the nitrate oi 
i be metal , Tl le ferric v as i ide of thc ruetal is then produced, 
as. for example, with lead— 

zKjFeCys +■ jPbNiO* Fb^FejCy» + 6KXO, 

and the potassium nitrate, which is also produced, does 
not interfere with the reaction. 

There are many precautions necessary with these 
methods* In the first case, as it is essentia! that the Ferro- 
cyanide of the metal employed should be insoluble, the 
Introduction of ferr ©cyanides into the solution by any 
means other than by the action oi the stiver image itself 
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must he rigorously avoided. Ferricyanides are very easily 
reduced, the negative therefore must be most thoroughly 
washed, and it is well to soak it for a short time in very 
weak acid as recommended for the mercurial intensification. 
The crystals of potassium lerrieyaiiidc are often coated 
with a layer of lerrocyanide produced by the action of 
light, dust, or possibly a gas in the air like sulphuretted 
hydrogen which has a reducing action. They should 
therefore be washed bv running water over them for a few 
seconds until they are quite dean and of a bright ruby 
red colour, before they are dissolved, unless the mixed 
solution is to Ik; prepared some time beforehand* In the 
latter case the fenrocyanide oi the metal is precipitated 
in the solution, and filtration immediately before use 
will remove it. The process of intensification should nut 
be carried out immediately under a window* that is strongly 
illuminated, as sunlight tends to decompose the ferri- 
cyanide. It is best to use distilled water, but tap water 
should be preferred to rain water, and if it is hard it should 
be acidulated with acetic acid, as hard water reduces the 
intensity of the uranium image. Indeed, in any case, the 
uranium solution should he acidified, as a fern cyanide is 
not so easily reduced in the presence of an add as it is in 
a neutral or alkaline solution, and the tendency to stains 
and fog is therefore lessened. Acetic acid may be added 
to the extent of about one-fiftieth of the bulk of solution, 
or even to a rather greater proportion. If hard water 
we re used with the lead process the carbonates and sulphates 
in it w ould precipitate carbonate and sulphate of lead uj -on 
the negative, and these salts would be blackened by the 
ammonium sulphide and cause fog. The addition of a little 
acetic arid to the lead solution will be found beneficial. 


( KANK M AND LEAD IXTENSlflCATlOX, 

The following formula, may be used— 

Uranium nitrate .. .. 4 Of ® grants 

Water to .. I ounce I ,COO C.e. 

Acetic anti slated above, 

Immerse the plate in this, then pour the solution back into 
the glass into which has been put a dilute solution of 
potassium ferricyanide made by running water over a few 
crystals to wash them, and then shaking them with a 
little water lor a few seconds. Add more ferricyanide as 
necessary. The washing after this intensifier must not 
be prolonged if hard water b used, or the image will lose 
density unless, as is preferable, the washing water is slightly 
acidified. This method obviously gives an incomplete 
action, and being incomplete it does not give the same 
proportion of effect throughout. 

The lead method is hardly applicable to gelatine 
plates, and the effect that it produces is so great that it 
would not be advisable to use it if it were. 

Lead nitrate .. . . ao grains 40 pira. 

potassium ferntymidc 30 60 „ 

Acetic aad .. ,, to minims JOC.L 

Writer to .. .. - - 1 miner 1 .ono c.e. 

When the image is bleached, follow, after a very through 
washing, with ammonium sulphide diluted with ten times 
its bulk of water. The washing before the ammonium 
sulphide is applied should be continued until the drainings 
from the plate give a scarcely perceptible blue colour with 
ferrous sulphate solution, that is, until the ferricyanide 
is quite washed out, lor the least trace of lead remaining 
will inevitably cause fog. 

Silver intensification. Collodion plates were generally 
intensified hv the deposition of metallic silver on the image 
from a very dilute solution of a silver salt containing a 
reducer. It has l>een sought to apply this method to 
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gelatine plates but with very indifferent success. There 
does not appear to be any advantage in these methods, 
and if the collodion process had not preceded gelatine 
plates, they would probably never have been introduced. 
It is a good principle to keep solutions of silver salts, as 
far as possible, from contact with gelatine films. 

The optical effects of intensification. The only function 
ol a negative is to retard the passage of light through it 
to different extents in different places, and so suitably 
graduate the light that it shall produce the effect desired 
upon what is placed beneath the negative. 

It is more convenient to gave the logarithms of the 
opacities than the opacities themselves lor many reasons 
which need not be entered into here. In tig. 70 the effects 
ou the opacity of negatives arc shown as produced by some 
of the moat usual methods of intensification. The curve 
1 represents the original negative. The curve 2 shows the 
effect of intensification with mercuric chloride and ferrous 
oxalate, 3 shows the process carried out twice on the same 
portion, and 4 three times. The last curve only shows 
the lower exposures. The small series at the top left hand 
corner show a different experiment, 1 the original, 2 once 
intensified, 3 twice intensified. In all these cases the 
increase of density is strictly proportional throughout, 
and experiment shows that one intensification by this 
process always multiplies the opacity logarithms by r.45 
whatever the original density, and whether the negative 
has Ijten previously intensified (by the same process) or 
not. When using this method, therefore, it is possible 
by measuring the opacities to tell exactly what the result 
of intensification will he, or 1mm ibe intensified negative! 
exactly what the original negative tvas. 
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Curve* 5 and 6 show the effect of the mercury and 
ammonia method on the same original, 5 with a stronger 
solution ut ammonia than 6. It will be seen at once t 3 iat 
the effect is not proportional throughout, there is no 
increase ol opacity in the thinner parts* and that a little 
difference in the strength of die ammonia makes a con¬ 
siderable difference In ihe result. The character of the 
gradation is altered, and by this method sl is impossible 
to led what result is going lo be produced, Thr- result 
is altogether uncertain. 

Curves 7 and 8 show the effect of the mercury and 
silver cyanide method, the urst when the cyanide elution 
was applied lor a longer time than the second. The effect 
is uncertain and unproportional, 

Curve y shows ihe effect of sodium sulphite after the 
mercury solution ; here also the effect is irregular* and 
moreover it is very slight. 

The choice of methods of intensification. Ry a *fudy 
01 Lhe chemical and the optical effects of the various pro¬ 
cesses, it is possible to select the method that will best 
Serve any given purpose. A negative of a solid object 
(landscape, portrait, etc.) that is flat but full of detail 
and otherwise satisfactory should be intensified with 
mercury and ferrous oxalate. The character of the grada¬ 
tion will perfectly preserved* there will be no loss of 
detail in the stuLdows* and if any intensification at all is 
needed it will not give too great an increase of density. 
The resuming negative will be ^lermanent. If die range 
ol gradation is still not sufficient, the process may be 
repeated with the same result as if the first intensified 
negative were the original. 

If a negative of a black and white diagram is not 
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dense enough, and the negative is only wanted to get a 
print on a lantern slide irorm so that it does not matter 
whether or not it will last in good condition for more than 
a few months, then the mercury' and ammonia or mercury 
and stiver cyanide method will serve well. The trans¬ 
parent parts of the negative, though they may have a 
little deposit, will not be increased in density, and may 
even be made more transparent. These methods are 
particularly suitable for negatives from which M half¬ 
tone Jl blocks are to be made, a* the reducing action in 
the thinner parts is exactly what is wanted, and the 
negatives are not generally preserved. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

GELATlXOBftOMIDE FILM NEGATIVES.. 

The earliest negatives* by Herschd and by Talbot, were 
made upon paper. and it was a very' considerable advance 
when glass began to be employed* The paper negatives, 
however* had so many advantage? that the process was 
not discarded, and much labour has been devoted to the 
production of film-supported negatives that shall not have 
the drawbacks sometimes associated with them. 

The advantages of film negatives are the lightness 
of the material and often the ]visibility of using it in long 
lengths on rollers, so that with suitable apparatus the 
changing □ f the exposed film for a new r one may be effected 
with the very greatest oi facility, the absence of reflec¬ 
tion from the back surface oi a supporting medium with 
its resulting halation, and the possibility of printing from 
either side. An emulsion spread on an opaque white 
support, such as paper, gives results as if it were much 
mote sensitive than if on a transparent support* because 
the light that passes through the sensitive film is largely 
reflected back on to it instead of being lost. 

On the other hand, a film negative rarely prints as 
quickly as if it were glass-supported. It is difficult to get 
so even and perfect a coating of emulsion upon it ; its 
surface is not always as flat as that of a sheet of glass 
however the film may be held in the camera, and there 
15 generally extra manipulation needed in making the 
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negative. It is more difficult to vanish or otherwise 
sufficiently to protect the surfaces oi a film negative. 

It must not be understood that all film negatives 
have the advantages or disLidvantages just enumerated. 
A glass negative may !>e printed from the reverse way. 
that is n with the him towards the light instead of towards 
the sensitive pa|jer T but the amount oe blurring would 
almost obliterate the subject- There are probably no 
commercial negative tissues that will allow oi printing 
from their reverse sides without a perceptible lo^s of 
sharpness 

The enormous experience that makers have now had 
in the manufacture of films since they were commercially 
prepared in considerable quantities lias led to their }>er- 
fection to such an extent that they may be safely relied 
on for serious work. At the present it is not so much a 
question as to tht- perfection of tile mater;id .is to the 
general suitability of plates or films lor the work that 
has to be undertaken. 

In i$75, Mr. Wamerke worked out a process of manu- 
factoring a dry collodion paper-supported him, which could 
be exposed in roller slides, and was preferably stripped 
from its support before development. He shortly after 
supplied such films in blocks, so that each one as it was 
exposed was removed to leave the him below ready for 
exposure From time to time other workers have also 
tried to produce satisfactory thin, flexible, and trans¬ 
parent supports for negative films. Mr. H. J, Palmer 
coated gelatine films with gelatine emulsion, but as he 
prepared the sheets on glass the si20 was limited and the 
cost considerable. The 11 Cristoid '* films at present made 
by the Sanddl Films and Plates Company consist of two 
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gelatine films, each containing silver bromide, the one 
much more rapid than the other. These films expand 
considerably when wet—a property tliat may be advan¬ 
tageous or otherwise according to the purpose for which 
they are required. 

The first negative tissue that can claim any degree 
of popularity was that prepared by the Eastman Drv 
Plate and Film Company in 1885, In this process the 
gelatine emulsion is supported on paper, but not directly, 
because the unevenness of the surface of paper would 
cause a similar irregularity in the side of the emulsion 
film in contact with it, and so give an objectionable granu¬ 
larity in the negative. The paper of the Eastman Com¬ 
pany was first coated with gelatine, and then calendered 
to obtain a polished surface to receive the sensitive 
emulsion. To secure an even coating, the sensitive emul¬ 
sion was put on in two layers. The development of this 
tissue offe red no spec ial difficulties, and 10 get H at ness 
in the finished negative, it was taken from the last wash- 
water, and squeegeed down upon a sheet of polished 
ebonite. When dry it was readily* stripped from the 
ebonite. 

Though such negatives could be printed from without 
further preparation it was customary' to make them more 
transparent. The first method suggested was to immerse 
them in hot castor oil; then cold oil was applied, allowing 
it several hours to soak in; and finally a thin vaseline w as 
used for thr purpose- This process imparts an excellent 
quality to the negative, but the oil gradually works out, 
and always offers an effectual trap to dust. 

To overcome these difficulties, the Eastman Company 
in 1887 prepared a stripping film, which differed from the 
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other chiefly in having a layer of soluble gelatine between 
the emulsion him and its support. After fixing and 
washing for a short time, the developed negative was 
squeegeed down upon a glass plate coated with collodion, 
and, after a few minutes, hot water was poured over it 
to melt the layer of soluble gelatine, and so allow the 
paper to be peeled off. A gelatine skin was squeegeed 
on, and when dry, the finished negative was stripped 
from the glass, The negative thus had a coating of 
collodion on its (ace. To ensure the collodion leaving the 
glass in such an operation the surface of the plate must 
be either rubbed with French chalk, or, preferably, coated 
with a thin film of indiartshber by means of a solution in 
benzene of the strength of about half a grain to the ounce. 
To secure flexibility m the finished negative, the gelatine 
skin applied to give it the needed strength was prepared 
with a certain proportion of glycerine, and cane had to be 
taken that the glycerine was not soaked out of it. 

Instead of getting rid of the granularity caused by 
coating paper directly with a sensitive emulsion by pre¬ 
paring the surface of the paper, the support may be coated 
on both sides with the sensitive romjiound. Such a film 
has the advantage that either side may Is exposed, but 
this is a very trivial matter. The use of the second coat 
is to correct irregularities in the first, and this it does 
sati'factorilv, because, where the front film is thin, more 
light passes through to the back film, and the thinness 
is compensated for. Such ,i tissu-- was made by the 
Vergara Company i working on the suggestions of Mr. 
W. B. Woodbury) in 1886, the foundation being a thin 
paper made transparent with a benzene varnish. It was 
found practically impossible, however, to get a satisfactory 
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coating on both sides simultaneously', and this preparation 
was ^placed in ifkS; by a lough material coated on imp 
side only patented by Fraedtnan* 

Other films for negatives have been made cunimer- 
ci&JIy, among which may be mentioned Puniphfcy's, 
Halagny s* and TTiicbault s. The Irist w'ere on enamelled 
cardhoard, and used exactly as glass plates, except that 
in developing the density oi the image had to b« judged 
of from the surface appearance only. When finished they 
were removed from the supporting cards. They were 
very' expensive. Balagny’s support was " composed of a 
succession of very adhesive films of collodion, varnish, 
and gelatine." 

As a film support for negatives, celluloid has very 
largely replaced other materials, though gelatine anti 
paper-supported stripping films are si ill on the market. 
Celluloid is a transparent preparation nf pyroxyline ami 
camphor, and with various pigments incorporated with 
it has l>een in use for mans years in the manufacture oi 
small articles. In i(S«8, Mr. John Carbutt, of Philadel¬ 
phia. succeeded in obtaining this material in a fit condition 
for coating with emulsion, and since then many manu¬ 
facturer* have followed his example. In rl% the East- 
man 1 ompany succeeded in preparing a celluloid film OI 
sufficient thinness for use in roller slides. The ' id nie 
company, now called "Kodak" or the Eastman Kodak 
Company, introduced, in *003, a celluloid-supported 
film coated with a thin layer of gelatine un the back to 
counteract the tendency otherwise shown to cur! or roll 
up when wetted. This non-curling film has replaced 
the older kind. 

I bere are at the present time many varieties of films 
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tor negatives obtainable, and when using any particular 
kind it h well to observe the precautions described by 
the makers. Generally speaking, when used in the camera, 
special care should be taken to see that the appliance 
for holding them keeps the surface fiat. With very 1 small 
sues, say less than half-plute* there should no( be much 
difficulty in this matter* In working with celluloid films 
it must he remembered that the presence of both collodion 
and gelatine must he lakcn into account, and that no 
treatment that will injure either is permissible. Further 
than this, the treatment of films does not call lor more 
special consideration than fs given them in the chapters 
dealing with the various photographic operations. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


GELATLKO-BRDNN DE NEGATIVES, VARNISHING. 

A KEG ATI Ye can be printed from without varnishing it, 
and with little risk if strict care is taken to dry both the 
negative and sensitive paper by warming them a minute 
or two before placing them in contact. But to print from 
the unprotected film without special precaution is very 
tin&dvisabk if any printing'out process, including carbon 
and platinum, is employed, as the smallest amount of 
silver nitrate that gets transferred to the gelatine film 
is certain to cause red stains sooner or later,- and the 
soluble bichromate or ferric oxalate in contact with a 
damp negative will noi be without effect upon the image. 
Papers which contain no soluble sensitive compounds, 
such as bromide paper, may be printed from unvarnished 
negatives with impunity. 

Before proceeding to varnish a negative it should be 
seen that there is no surface contamination, excepting 
the deposit of calcium oxalate which may result from 
intensification with mercury and ferrous oxalate when 
hard water is used. This, as already stated, may be safely 
neglected. If the gelatine is of a hard kind or has been 
hardened with alum, it is often a good practice to rub the 
surface of the negative gently with cotton wool moistened 
with alcohol before proceeding to varnish El, as by this 
means the surface is cleaned, the flow of the varnish over 
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the plate is facilitated, and the film receives a [>olish that 
contributes to the smoothness of the varnished surface. 
The rubbing may Im continued until the polishing is 
effected, if only an inappreciable blackening of the robber 
takes place, but it should be remembered that this blacken¬ 
ing is due to the removal of a part of the image. With softer 
un hardened gelatines this procedure may lead to a roughen¬ 
ing of the surface and dirty deposits that are annoying. 

When ordinary spirit varnishes are used the dean 
negative should be warmed before a Are or over a ring 
gas burner or some similar source of heat, with constant 
movement, until the glass side is rather hotter than the 
back of the hand can bear, to dry tile him thoroughly. 
When the plate has then cooled to a temperature that is 
comfortably warm to the back of the hand, it is held by 
one corner, or if large otherwise suitably supported, and 
brushed over lightly with a wide camel-hair brush to 
remove dust, if any. and a pmil of varnish i* poured into 
the middle of the plate slowly and steadily until it covers 
about half its surface. The plate is then tipped a little 
to cause the varnish to flow into each comer in turn, and 
the excess of varnish is poured off from the last comet, 
while the negative \s " rocked " F or moved to and fro in 
Such a manner that the slow of varnish does not produce 
streaks. The plate is then moved about in front of the 
fire or over the gas burner until it is about as hot as it 
svas made at first. To avoid a thick streak of varnish 
along ihe two sides of the plate that meet at the pouring 
off comer, it is advisable Pj remove the excess as soon 
as the draining is finished by drawing a doth tightly over 
the huger and passing it along these two edges, so as only 
just to touch the extreme edge of the glass. 
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f A good alcohol varnish that is not trio thin, such 
as is commonly supplied commercially, applied in this 
manner, affords it reasonable amount of protection, and 
this is the method that it is recommended to follow in nJI 
bui very exceptional cases, fi a negative so varnished 
were put into water, probably in ten minutes nr so ihe 
water would have penetrated the varnish where it is 
thinnest, that is, opposite the comer at which the excess 
was inured off, 

II for any reason extreme protection is desired the 
negative may be coated with collodion before it is var¬ 
nished. First warm ii. to dry the gelatine film thoroughly* 
and as soon as it is cold coat it with an "enamel 11 
collodion Then warm it to the required temperature 
and varnish it as above. It the varnish as poured off at 
the comer opposite to that at which the collodion was 
poured off, the combined films of collodion and varnish 
will be oi more equal thickness throughout, as the thinnest 
pan of one will be opposite the thickest part of the Other- 

Formulae for alcohol varnishes. Thfr two chief gums 
employed in the manufacture of varnishes for photo¬ 
graphic purposes are lac and sandarac. Lar is harder 
than sandiarac p and to be preferred on that account : 
but it is of a deep red colour, while sandarac Ls practically 
colourless, A varnish made of lac* however, can readily 
be decolorised by means of animal charcoal to such an 
extent that the film yielded by it shows practically no 
colour. Lac is found in commerce in a bleached, and a 
nearly bleached, condition (shellac); but these prepara¬ 
tions are to be a% r oid!ed, because it is very difficult to get 
rid of the last traces of acid used in the bleaching process. 
Seed-lar is to he preferred to stick-lac, because it ha* 
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less colour, but this amount of decolouration is effected 
only by means of water, 

n White hard varnish ” of commerce Ls stated to lie 
simply a solution of sandamc in alcohol, while 11 brown 
hard varnish + ‘ is made of a mixture of two parts of shellac 
to three parts oi sandnrac- Kit her of these thinned down 
with methylated spirit will give a varnish that may be 
used for negatives, though, obviously, the pre juration 
will not be so reliable as if the history of the varnish were 
exactly known. 

A formula for negative varnish recommended by 
Mr W. Bedford is— 

Bui EO» 1 hi: *. .. .. i oirncn. 

SindiTM . ,, „ 3 „ 

M^Ehvliiseit spirit ... .. *, : qmirK 

Shake at intervals for a week and filter. This is intended 
to follow collodion, but may be used without. 

A varnish that can scarcely be excelled is prepared 
by putting seed-L : iL into methylated spirit, and shaking 
them together at intervals during three or four days. 
The amount of alcohol may to throe or four times as 
much as Suffices to cover the lac, the amount is not im¬ 
portant. When the extraction appears complete, the 
mixture ts allowed to settle for a day, and the solution 
is poured off. To decolourise it* if necessary, animal 
charcoal is- added to it, and the vessel containing it is 
heated in hot water for. perhaps, an hour. The solution 
is then filtered, and diluted with methylated spirit until 
of a suitable strength, as shown by coating a plate with 
it. The extraction with alcohol should to dune without 
heat, as the waxy constituent of the lac is then not dis¬ 
solved out. 
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various varnishes . 

If a varnish of the nature of those just described 
gives a film that is considered too brittle, castor oil may 
be added to it in any quantity up to about one drain to 
the quart of varnish- Castor oil is preferred to other oils, 
because it neither hardens nor evaporate by exposure. 

Alcohol varnishes are readily removed by soaking 
the negative in alcohol, gently rubbing with a pad of 
cotton wool to facilitate the solution of the thicker pans 
of the him. 

Other varnishes. Water varnishes may be made by 
dissolving lac in a solution of ammonium carbonate, 
boiling until the odour of ammonia is no longer percept¬ 
ible, Or a solution of borax, twenty grains to the ounce* 
may be boiled with shellac [sixty grains to the ounce) 
until it is dissolved. Such a varnish may be used for 
films* immersing the him in the solution and suspending 
it to dry. 

Dammar dissolved in benzene or chloroform gives 
a varnish that may be used cold without giving a matt 
surface 3 and therefore may be applied with a brush. Such 
a varnish is particularly suitable for application to the 
gelatine surface of film negatives, which obviously cannot 
well be warmed like a glass-supported film. 

Amber may be dissolved to form a varnish by heating 
it until it begins to soften, then powdering it and agitat* 
ing it with chloroform or benzene, in the proportion of 
about otic ounce of solid to sixteen ounces of liquid, Such 
a varnish is applied to the cold plate. Amber varnishes 
are not to be recommended, as they are very troublesome 
to remove, and thus, perhaps, prevent a desirable improve¬ 
ment in the negative from being carried out. 

Celluloid chips, or films from which the gelatine has 
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been removed, left in acetone for a few days until delved, 
will give a varnish that may be applied cold The result¬ 
ing film is considered by some to be improved if a little 
amyl acetate is added to the solution. This varnish gives 
a coating that is very impervious to water. 

Matt varnishes, A solution of lac in alcohol used 
cold will often give a matt surface, presumably because 
as the alcohol evaporates the remaining liquid contains 
an increasing quantity of water until at length a part of 
the lac is precipitated as a fine powder on the surface 
being varnished. The getting of a matt surface by this 
means is very uncertain. Better results are obtained 
by following the same principle but with other solvents. 
The following formula has been recommended— 

SaiuUrac ,, ** 4j grains or 90 gram*, 

Slastic ». ■ ■ 10 30 

Ether f . ,, ,, I Ounce 

When dissolved add benzene in quantity from a quarter 
to threequarters of the volume of the ether solution* 
according to the tempera lore and the grain required. 
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CHAPTER XV: 

G&LATI Nf 3-liitf >UtDE NEGATIVES. SOLA b I $ ATJP K . 

REVERSAL, AND HALATION, 

If a uniform developer is employed, it will be found that 
an increase of light acting upon a sensitive plate will give 
ait increase in the opacity of the dejjosii produced. up to 
a certain point, that a further increase of light is then 
without apparent effect, and that, as the intensity of 
light or the time of its action increases, the opacity pro¬ 
duced on development will diminish practically to not hint?, 
and then increase a second lime, and so on. For want of 
a better term, this effect, beyond the first or normal 
increase of density, is called PL solansatton/ 1 

Reversal The reversal of the photographic image 
by reason of cver-oxposwe is a phenomenon that is not 
aiwnv* appreciated «is it should be. Janssen found in 
photographing the Sun that from one to two hundred 
thousand times the most convenient exposure gave a 
positive instead of a negative on development, and that 
if the exposure were increased to a million times a second 
reversal took place and a negative was produced- By 
further exposure, the phenomena could be repeated, hut 
the images grew weaker each time. 

But with a very much less excess of exposure (he 
effect of reversal begins to show dsdf injuriously, and 
this especially with gelatine plates. A pure hrom&de of 
silver emulsion (that is free from iodide of sliver) is most 
liable to suffer in this way. In the earlv da vs of gelatine 
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plates Bennett showed lliat with those of his make 
double the ex pis are that gave full density caused a 
very marked diminution of density, and that len 
times the exposure was equivalent on development to 
no exposure at all. 

The brightest parts of the high lights .ire the rir*t io 
begin to reverse, that is, they are thinner in the negative 
than they ought to be ; and this gives flatness and fog 
where there ought to be brilliancy and traiusparertcy— 
a fault that some operators are inclined to consider as 
inherent in photography. As alterations in exposure can 
to a certain extent be compensated for in development, 
reversal dcpesids to a corresponding extern on develop¬ 
ment as well as exposure- A powerful developer may give 
flatness in the light** when a weak or mure restrained 
developer would have given a pleasing gradation. 

To obviate m development the disadvantages of 
over-exposure, fiotassium bromide may he added to the 
developer, up to, according to Dr. Eder, even ten per 
cent, i forty-five grain* to the ounce), and ii pyn'r^allo] 
is used, it is well to add more of this also. It is possible 
to eMminate the effect of over-exposure by undoing. to 
a certain extent* the effect of the light action By soak¬ 
ing a plate that would have given complete reversal by 
normal development* for ten to fifteen minutes in — 


PoioASiulH bichrttma It .. , * - r i gram, 

sironfs sulphuric acid: .. , T .. j keuu> 

Water ** ♦ - *. ** iouc_c* 


Or. Eder obtained a normal negative. For extreme 
cases this solution may be used of twice the strength 
stated, and treatment with it may extend to as long as 
forty-five minutes. 
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Practical use of the reversal of the image by prolonged 
exposure was made long since in getting a negative 
directly from a negative; and, probably T the best method 
of applying this principle is according to the following 
process, devised by Mr. T Bolas : A gdatino-brgmide 
plate is soaked for a few minutes in a four per cent, 
solution of potassium dichromate, rinsed with fifty per 
cent, alcohol* dried, and exposed under the negative to 
be reproduced for from two to five minutes in sunshine, 
or from ten to fifteen minutes in good diffused daylight 
The plate is then washed in cold water, and developed 
with an alkaline pyrogallol developer* The action of the 
chromate is probably two-fold—it hardens the gelatine 
and so retards development* in proportion as the light 
has gained access to the plate; and as reversal appears 
tu be facilitated by the presence of oxidisers, it may be 
that the chromate, which b a very powerful exidiscr. 
assists directly in the $okrisatkm. 

General J. Waterhouse found in 1890 that reversal 
may be brought about without prolonging exposure by 
adding to an eikonogen developer an exceedingly small 
quantity oi thiosinaxninc.- He has since found that a 
compound that consists of four molecules of thjocarbamitk 
with one oi ammonium bromide* called tetrathioear- 
bamide ammonium bromide, is preferably especially when 
lithium carbonate is used as the alkali. The developer 
he recomoicnds contains five grains each of eikonogeii, 
sodium sulphite, and lithium carbonate, to one ounce of 
water, and is prepared by dissolving the first two when 
required in a saturated solution of lithium carbonate. 
A dJ few drops M of the solution of the above compound 
ore added. The exposures for this process are with ad van- 
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tai;ir less than for the production of ordinary negatives, 
in one case even a thirtieth was sufisoentr 

Halation is another result of overexposure, but 
indirectly. The word in its broadest sense indicates die 
spreading of light beyond its proper boundaries in the 
image, with the production of local fog, as may some¬ 
times be observed round brilliant high lights, such as 
windows facing the sky in interiors. Halation is certainly 
present in negatives produced of very many less difficult 
subjects. Tree branches that stand out in from of the 
sky are often fogged in the negative, and the fine detail 
ts quite lost so far as printing value is concerned, because 
the spreading Pi the light takes place from both sides. 
Loss of such fine detail, however, may result from other 
causes, such as movement ©l the object or of the camera 
during the exposure, or because of the lost detail not 
being in sharp foetid 

There are two or three reasons why the light should 
encroach upon the shadow in negatives, but the chie! 
is because of the reflection from the back surface of the 
glass. When light impinge upon the solid particles of 
silver salt in a gelatine film, it i* impeded by them, and 
reflected by them in practically all direction^- It is 
partly reflected sideways, and so a Sects the silver salt 
beyond the limit to which it is desirable to confine the 
light action. But the spreading o! the light effect by this 
direct reflection from the panicles may be neglected, 
except, fierhaps, when fine lines have to be reproduced, 
because the number of particles soon absorbs or exhausts 
the power of the reflected light. But when the sensitive 
film is thin enough to allow light to i fc as^ through it. it 
appears that a considerable amount is transmitted in all 
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directions front the buck of the film into the glas5 p so thut 
the film behind a luminous part of the negative may be 
considered* tor ail practical purposes, as an actual source 
of light. The light that radiates from this impinge* chiefly 
upon the back surface of the glass, and here a part is 
transmitted out of the glass and is lost, but a pan is 
reflected back through the glass again, on to the sensitive 
film, and produces the annoying local tog now under 
discussion. In fig. 71, a represents a bright part of a 
negative from which the light is scattered in all direct tons 
into the glass siipjmrt of the negative below. A pencil 
of light that passes through the glass plate at right angles 
to its surfaces passes out of the glass and does no damage, 
but a fvnril that impinges upon the lower surface of ihe 



glass more or less obliquely, as u r b, passus partly out uS 
the glass to c ¥ and is pan hilly reflected to d u|X>n the 
underside of the sensitive him. As the obliquity of the 
pencils of light within the glass increases, the proportion 
that is reflected increases until, when the angle that the 
pencil makes with the perpendicular is equal to about 
forty degrees (this figure varies according to the refrac¬ 
tive index of the glass}, the whole of the light is reflected, 
us u r tf, /* The effect of this is to surround a bright line 
with a fog that gets denser to a position a little distance 
away from the bright line itself, sind then gradmilly fade* 
a wav, Ttie halation in this case produces a halo, and 
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the distance of the halo from the bright I in*' is greater 
or Jess according to the thickness of the glass. 

But if t instead of a bright line* there is a bright 
surface, the interval between the bright part and the 
halo disappears, and only a general fog remains that 
dies away gradually at a little distance. It is obvious 
in this case that the edge of die bright pari produces an 
effect as described above, hut the parts just within the 
edge produce the same result, and so the space fie tween 
the edge of the bright part and its halo is filled up. 

The theoretically correct way of curing this, the 
chief form of halation, is to use a film so richly charged 
with silver salt tliut it absorbs all the photographically 
active light that falls upon it By means of the multiple 
film plates introduced in 1892 by Messrs, Thomas and 
Co., it was possible to ensure this even in the case of 
difficult subjects. These plates were coated with a slow 
emulsion first, and then with an emulsion of ordinary 
rapidity* and those that Were trebly coated had a still 
less sensitive layer below these. It is obvious that for 
light-absorbing power a thin layer that is less sensitive 
is equivalent to a thick Layer that is more sensitive. 
Where the light is strong enough to produce over-exposure 
in the top layer, a good image may be developed in the 
layer below, and therefore when using such plates a very 
considerable increase of exposure was permissible without 
damage to the negative. These plates did not meet with 
the appreciation that might have been anticipated* partly 
perhaps because of the character of the gradation they 
gave, but this mutter appears never to have been inves¬ 
tigated. The " eristoid" film* now on the market are 
of this complex type. 
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PLATE BACKINGS. 

TJit light may he prevented from penetrating the 
film by colouring it with a red or yellow dye of such a 
nature that it is easily removed after or during develop¬ 
ment, Many of the coal tar dyes an* <i( this character, 
and the effect of a tinted film in curing halation may 
sometimes be seen in using orthodiromatie plates. (Jr a 
substratum of stained gelatine may be put on the glass 
before the emulsion. Excellent plates of this type were 
made commercially a few years ago by Messrs. Thomas 
and Co,, in which the substratum was coloured with 
brown hydrated manganese peroxide, which was easily 
removed after development by a hath containing sul¬ 
phurous acid, 

Plate backings. In those cases where the subject is 
of such a character that it is impracticable to absorb in 
the film all the light that falls upon it from the most 
luminous part, as, for example, :i bright sky seen through 
a window in photographing an interior, and if it is im¬ 
possible to modify the subject by reducing the brightness 
of the troublesome jiart, halation is generally mitigated 
or prevented by “ backing " the glass, so as to reduce 
the reflected light to a negligible amount, A suitable 
material for this purpose may be black, brown, red, at 
yellow when using ordinary plates not sensitive to these 
colours, but with specially sensitised plates it is prefer¬ 
able to avoid any colour to which the plate has been 
made sensitive. But this discrimination is not essential 
when using daylight, because the sensitiveness of all 
plates is so much greater to the blue and violet tlian to 
the yellow and red. On the other hand, if a coloured 
screen is used to prevent the excess of effect produced 
by the blue, so that the yellow or red constituent of light 
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become m important factor, the backings of these colours 
must be avoided, ft is desirable that the substance used 
fkr of such a character that it may be easily cleaned off 
before developments and it should not be so moist that 
it e if dangers the keeping properties of die him. 

Many methods of backing sensitive plates have been 
proposed. A thin solution of bitumen in benzene (or 
Bates's black varnish, or Brunswick or Berlin black) may 
be applied with a brush; it dries almost as quickly as it is 
put on. and b easily removed by rubbing with cotton¬ 
wool moistened with a little benzene or turpentine* 

An aqueous mixture is as follows: 

Pcrcrtiered htimi sienna .. . - i flunct?. 

Gum „ - - - - .. t 

Glycerine . . .. . T . .. tJrams. 

Water ., ** * + -- to ounces. 

This dries in a minute ur two. and is wiped off before 
development with a damp sponger 

Black glazed paper or American cloth may he pressed 
into optical contact with the back of the plate after smear* 
ing a little glycerine over it; or a piece of carbon tissue 
may be applied in the same way* If the tissue is too 
horny P it should be put in a damp place tor a few hours, 
but the more flexible materials mentioned above are to 
he preferred. Carbon tissue thoroughly soaked in water 
is easily put on h and is effective, blit the large quantity 
of water is a drawback if the plate is not for immediate 
use. Mr. W* E> Debeiiham has shown that gelatine 
coloured by mixing about an equal quantity of caramel 
(or “ burnt sugar lp ) with it is superior to any of these. 

For a plate backing to be thoroughly effective it 
must have the same refractive index as the gloss and be 
in optical contact with it, so that light in passing from 
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the one medium to the other suffers no refraction, for It 
there is refraction there must be reflection. The backing 
must form, in fact, an actual continuation of the glass, 
and vary from it, so far as it affects the light, only m its 
opacity. It should preferably contain no opaque particles, 
but allow Lht* light lo travel in it until it is absorbed, 

Diffused light. But when the halation by reflection 
from the glass is entirely prevented by mounting the 
sensitive film upon an opaque support, the fogging around 
high lights is still perceptible. The chief cause of this is 
probably to be found in the motes which we see very 
markedly when a beam of bright light passes through 
the air. The visibility of these motes is proof that they 
reflect light. Under ordinary circumstances the path 
of every pencil of light that passes from the lens to the 
sensitive surface is in a measure luminous, and scatters 
light in every direction within the camera. The effect 
of this scattered light is to produce fog upon the plate 
round the proper image of the luminous object, and a 
fog that gradually decreases in density from the image 
of tlie light outwards, and may extend an inch or two 
before it fades away. It is not practically possible to 
cure this defect, and, Indeed, it is not worth while to 
spend much trouble about it + as it is not often obtrusive 
even in difficult subjects. 

And the lens itself is a source of scattered light, fur 
die very best of lenses are not polished to such perfection 
as is necessary in a good telescope objective of large size, 
because such refinement would add to the expense. Without 
giving any appreciable improvement, at least in the vast 
majority of cases, in its performance in the camera. The 
imperfection* of finish in a photographic lens are easily 
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seen by holding the instrument between the eye and a 
candle or gas flame, and moving the lens to one side, so 
that the flame just disappears* The lens will now appear 
more or less luminous, showing that the irregularities of 
its surfaces are sufficiently numerous and great to reflect 
the light in stray directions in a manner similar to the 
motes in the sunbeam. The tendency of this imperfection 
of the lens is to give a uniform fog over the whole plate, 
rather than the local fog that is more immediately under 
discussion. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MATURE OF THE DEVELOPABLE IMAGE. 

The change that the light effects in the sensitive salt of 
the plate is obscure, and the chief fact known about it is 
that the developer will rob the silver of its bromine where 
the light has fallen upon the film, while the developer is 
niiable to effect this change where the light has not pre¬ 
ceded it. Hence it may he said that the practical result 
of the action of light is to loosen the attraction between the 
silver and the bromine, or to render the silver bromide 
less stable. 

It is generally considered that the main question ts 
whether a chemical or a physical change takes place xti the 
silver salt (silver bromide) when a developable image is 
produced. A physical change is an alteration in the 
nature of the substance which does not affect it$ com¬ 
position. Silver bromide, when physically changed, 
remains silver bromide, hut the nature of the combination 
or of the combination oi the molecules into aggregates U 
modified. A chemical change consists of an alteration 
of the comjjosmon of the substance. In this case it would 
be a matter of decomposition: the silver and bromine, 
Instead of remaining combined, would be wholly or 
partially separated. 

Xow a chemical change must be preceded by ;i 
physical change ; there must he a movement or commotion 
within the molecule before actual decomposition takes 
place. The question, therefore, is not whether the change 
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is chemical physical, hut whether it is physical only, 
or whether it passes beyond the physical stage to an actual 
decomposition. There certainly is some change, and, 
therefore, there is a physical change; but while some con¬ 
sider that this is followed by decomposition, others, 
including the author, consider that the balance of evidence 
is overwhdmingly against decomposition. 

Production of the developable condition. The develop' 
able condition of silver bromide may be produced by all 
the known forms of energy. Heat, light, mechanical 
force, electrical stress* and the application of chemical 
substances, are all. under suitable conditions, able to 
effect the change. 

Intense cold does not prevent the production of the 
developable condition. Professor Dewar found in 1B94 
that gelatine emulsions at — iSo = C. to — zoo* C., although 
nor so sensitive as at the ordinary temperature, were still 
fairly semitive, and he remarked that if the effect were 
due to a chemical change* “ it appeared to be the only 
one that could be traced . , , , . at such low 
temperatures,'' These results have been in a general 
sense confirmed by other observers. The conclusion 
quoted above doubtless requires modification in the 
tight of subsequent experiments, but it remains sub¬ 
stantially true. 

Mr. Carey Lea showed, in 1S87, that by touching a 
haloid salt of silver with sodium hypophosphite, it was 
made amenable to the develujvr as if light had acted 
upon it* 

Dr. W. J. Russell showed, in 1899, that hydrogen 
peroxide in minute quantity would convert silver bromide 
into its developable condition. A piece of inert blotting 
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paper moistened with the peroxide diluted with 500,000 
times its bulk ol water and dried for threequarters of an 
hour, when placed into contact with a gelatinu-broniidc 
plate for two hours, produced a distinct develojuthle effes t. 
He also found that certain metals, ^udi as sine, if clean, 
boiled linseed oil, turpentine, and substances containin’ 
them, such as printers' ink and copal varnish, and many 
other substances, gave off something that similarly affected 
silver bromide. He ascribed the action in these eases also 
to the production of hydrogen peroxide, but there remains 
much doubt as to whether hydrogen peroxide h the direct 
agent. These active emanations do not pass through 
glass or paraffin wax, but they will pass through sheet 
gelatine, celluloid films, guttapercha tissue,, sheet india- 
rubber * collodion, vegetable parchment, real parchment, 
and gold-beaters 1 skin. 

The Ron (gen rays, which have been found not gener¬ 
ally able to promote chemical action, the emanations from 
pitchblende And other uranium compounds, and from 
radium, are often detected and utilised by the fact that 
they produce a developable image. It has been stated 
that the various forms of radiant energy recently dis¬ 
covered which produce the developable image do not all 
act in the same way, as certain of them will produce 
reversal whim following certain others, but not all 
others. If this can be confirmed it distinctly points to 
physical effects. 

Although we ore concerned chiefly with the nature 
of the developable image produced in gelatine plates, it 
is worth noting that Moser, in 1842, found that a silver 
surface by exposure to light had its power to condense 
vapours, such as of mercury and water, upon it enhanced. 
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General Waterhouse in 3900 cmfinned these experiments, 
and showed that the image so produced could bo deveJ- 
oped, not merely by the condensation of such vapours 
(thb development being qf the kind employed in the 
Daguerreotype process], but also by other methods, such 
as those used ior the development oi wet collodion plates. 
He found, however, that if the silver plate was made red 
hot and plunged into dilute sulphuric acid and then 
washed and dried, it was not sedative to Light, therefore 
it appears probable that the change on exposure is not 
in the metal, but in the minute amount ol some compound 
that apparently dean metal lias upon its surface. 

The developable condition produced by pressure. By 
• hawing a smooth end oi a glass rod across a geJatino- 
bromide plate, a develop hie line results from the slight 
pressure* It requires a considerable stretch of the imagin¬ 
ation to sup[>ose that this operation produces chemical 
decomposition , but such pressure- docs produce a physical 
change in many cases, as, for example* in yellow mercuric 
iodide* a substance that is somewhat closely related to 
silver bromide. In the case of the mercury salt, a striking 
change of colour results, from yellow to reel Colour is 
a mere accident of physical condition, but In this case it 
demonstrates the change beyond dispute. In dealing 
with a stable substance such as silver bromide, it is 
mure easy to imagine that so slight a cause produces a 
physical change, which, it is known, can be produced in 
such a manner, rather than a chemical decomposition, 
the possibility ot which has nut been proved. 

The action of senritisers does not seem to present 
any difficulty in connection with the physical theory. 
They appear always to he substances that can combine 
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with bromine* Before they combine they must exist in 
a condition of preparedn ess-for-combi nation ; there must 
be a tendency towards combination, but this alone (under 
normal conditions) produces no change. Light has a 
tendency to change the silver bromide into a more easily 
reducible condition* and eventually to decompose the 
salt, but alone it is powerless. Bat light and the sensitise/ 
together are able to effect the change that each has a 
tendency to do* though neither alone can accomplish it, 
Whether this change is an actual decomposition or a 
change into a less stable form of compound is immaterial 
so far as the action of sen*iusers is concerned. 

The quantity of material that forms the developable 
image. If there is decomposition, the amount of silver 
salt that is decomposed must he exceedingly minute, small 
almost beyond imagination. The amount of decomposi¬ 
tion might be increased many thousands of times before 
the products of decomposition would have accumulated 
in sufficient quantity for direct recognition. The exceed¬ 
ing minuteness of the extent of the dceomj>osition is 
a Mowed r as it must l>e, by all who advocate the decom¬ 
position theory, but it is a very weak point in 
that theory, as will be subsequently shown. If the 
change \* regarded as physical only, this difficulty dis¬ 
appears altogether, and the quantity of silver salt changed 
into the developable condition is readily recognised and 
weigh able. 

Stability of the developable condition. Tin? remark¬ 
able stability of the developable image has U-en adduced 
as an argument in favour nf it- consisting of a substance 
that is chemically, and not merely physically* different 
from the original silver bromide* But there is no reason 
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why a physically changed silver bromide should not be as 
stable, or even more stable, than the sub-bromide. The 
soluble and the insoluble varieties of sulphur remain soluble 
and insoluble respectively ior long enough. The black and 
the red sulphides of mercury are chemically identical, and 
both are stable. The same may be said of the yellow 
and tlie red oxides ol mercury. And each of these sub¬ 
stances, it may lx: noted, behaves to certain reagents in 
a different manner from the other, though both, in each 
case, have the same composition. Many other examples 
might be Quoted, On the other hand, many of the pro¬ 
ducts of chemical change are exceedingly unstable. 

The stallility of the developable image is not much 
argument either for or against either theory of the nature 
of the developable image, but what little weight it has 
apjiears rather to favour the physical theory. An exceed- 
vtgly minute amount of metallic silver or silver sub 
bromide would probably be more readily affected by out¬ 
side adverse influence than a physically modified silver 
bromide present in relatively very large quantity, More¬ 
over. the silver or the sub-bromide is in any case, according 
t.> the chemical theory, in the immediate presence of the 
bromine that it has lost, and one cannot accept this theory 
without supposing that the bromine easily leaves the 
gelatine and returns to the silver, or else tliat aerial 
oxygen readilv oxidises the sub-bromide, as these arc 
the only explanations ot reversal tliat have been suggested 
to fit in With that theory. Tlie stability of the developable 
image becomes, therefore, from this |X>int Of view, a 
strong argument in favour of the physical theory, because 
jt is necessary that the image shall be unstable according 
to the chemical theory. 
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Image transference. In 1881* Eder and PizzighdJi 
found that the developable image produced in one com¬ 
pound of stiver would be retained if this compound was 
changed into another. A chiuride of sdver plate was 
exposed* soaked in potassium bromide solution until only 
bromide of silver remained, then well washed and devel¬ 
oped. Dr. Eder says; +4 The latent image, which pre¬ 
viously was of chloride of silver, was not destroyed^ but 
changed into an analogous bromide of silver picture.''* 

Further experiments in 11 image transference, 11 as it 
is called, were carried out by Mr. Carey Lea in 1887- He 
found that if a him of citrate, benzoate, tartrate, or pyro¬ 
phosphate of silver were exposed to light under a negative, 
the film was developable even after it has been treated 
with hydrochloric or hydro bromic add* and the silver 
salt consequently changed into the chloride or bromide. 
Indeed, the haloid salt produced is more susceptible of 
development than the original salt. These experiments 
are not evidence either for or against the idea that the 
developable image is due to a chemical change, because a 
physical condition may be transferable from one com¬ 
pound to another. 

The reversal of the image* that is ? the loss of the 
developable condition by increased exposure, is difficult 
to account for on the decomposition hypothesis. It is 
generally ascribed to an accumulation of bromine in the 
gelatine [in combination with it) T which recombines with 
the silver sub-bromide to reproduce the original bromide, 
or else to the oxygen of the air which oxidises the sub- 
bromidc. In either case the product would not give those 

* Th» ihnm iMt pOEAlUtlria bratUKk dfef iUpL d»l*tiy the JcveSsT-ublfi EmatfCr 11 
If Tm irfiEii b*=! iEat«3 *D tlu, but limply retwtfi dirotopEraif 
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nuclei ol metallic silver from which, according to the 
decomposition hypothesis, the image is supposed to grow, 
lit the case ol the bromine going back, having once left 
the silver for the gelatine, it may be asked why should it 
go back (rum the gelatine to the silver, while the force 
that determined its movement in the first direction con* 
tinucs to act ? But, suppose that it does migrate in this 
strange way, the amount Ol silver salt aficctcd must be, 
according to this theory, so exceedingly minute that there 
must be a comparatively enormous quantity of silver 
salt ready to be decomposed, and so to furnish a develop¬ 
able image. Development should he jjossible until the 
whole ol the silver salt has been decomposed and 
recomposed in turn, and even then it is difficult 
to see why the cycle of changes should not begin all 
over again. 

If it is aerial oxygen that gives an undevelopable 
oxv-bromide from the sub-bromide, then it would appear 
tha t the image should be developable until all the silver 
salt has been converted into the oxy-bromide, and this 
production of oxy-bromide should be capable of proof by 
analytical methods. 

In either case the exposure accessary to produce 
reversal might be expected to bear something like the 
same proportion to the exposure necessary for maximum 
density in development that the silver salt decompose 
by light bears to the total weight of silver salt present. 
This latter ratio must be between figures so enormously 
different that the author cannot attempt to describe it, 
but with a pure silver bromide gelatine emulsion the 
proportional increase of exposure is a quite small figure. 
Mr, C. Bennett found that ten limes the exposure that 
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gave maximum density gave a result on development 
equal to no exposure at all. 

The growth of the image during development. Tile 
exceedingly minute amount of sub-bromtde produced by 
ordinary exposure, according to the decomposition hy|*> 
thesis, as allowed on all bauds to be very, very far from 
sufficient to furnish by itself an image that can be seen 
or discovered in any way, except by allowing it to grow. 
This growth, which means the reduction to the metallic 
state of the silver bromide that has not been affected by 
light by the indirect agency of that which has, is a necessary 
adjunct to the decomposition theory. The physical theory 
ii complete in itself, and needs no supplementing. But 
the physical theory is in no way opposed to the fact that* 
under some conditions, the image spreads during develop¬ 
ment, unexposed silver salt being reduced to the metallic 
state. The demonstration that the image spreads in tins 
manner, therefore, is no proof of the chemical theory, 
though it removes a difficulty which p if it existed, would 
at once condemn the decomposition hypothesis* 

But in a gelatine plate, it has never been proved 
that the image does grow’ more than an almost negligible 
amount (if at all), such, for example, as might interfere 
in the photographing of fine black lines. It ls common 
experience that in the development of a gelatine plate a 
time comes when the ih development is complete," "the 
exposure effect is exhausted;'* ** there is nothing mure to 
get," 11 the density censes to increase/ 1 to quote a few 
common phrases* If the whole image, except an inde¬ 
scribably small fraction of it, is the result of this growth 
or spreading, why should the growth of the image stop 
while the developer is still on the plate, instead of going 
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on until the reduction of the silver salt is complete, and 
the plate is evenly black all over ? It lias been suggested 
that this growth cannot extend from granule to granule 
in the gelatine, but only from one part to another of die 
granule, so that only those granules that have been 
affected by light by the production in them of a few 
molecules of sub-bromide are amenable to development. 
This refinement of the chemical theory appears almost 
equal to the surrender of it. It formed no part of the 
original idea, and that the exigencies of the case should 
require such a suggestion is evident proof of the difficulty 
found in applying the chemical theory to the results of 
everyday work. 

According to the decomposition hypothesis of the 
nature of the developable image, all that the developer 
has to do is to reduce the sub-bromide that is produced 
by the action of light to the metallic state, this silver, 
by acting on unaltered bromide, producing mum sub- 
bromide, which is in fun reduced, and so on, The 
developer, therefore, simply reduces silver sub-bromide 
to the metallic state. Tins hypothesis obliges us tn 
believe that there arc some substances that can reduce 
silver bromide, but cannot reduce the sub-bromide, or 
else these substances are of such a nature that the action 
of silver on silver bromide to [arm the sub-bromide cannot 
take place in the presence of their solutions, The first 
suggestion seems exceedingly unlikely, With regard 
to the second, it is known that development is not hindered 
by ammonia, or by a solution of ferrous citrate .mil 
ferrous oxalate, but by mixing the two the author has 
been unable to develop a developable image, although the 
silver salt was slowly and in the end copiously reduced, 
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These difficulties and the need for those out-of-the- 
way suggestions do not exist if the physical theory is 
adopted. It is only what would be expected that some 
substances should lit able to reduce the stiver bromide 
that has been made less stable by the action of light 
without affecting the unchanged bromide, while other 
substances should be unable to discriminate between 
the altered and the unaltered bromide. It is often the 
Case that it requires much care to distinguish by chemical 
means between two different physical conditions of the 
same substance. 

If there rs decomposition, th a t is, if the developable 
image consists of silver bromide that has lost a part of 
its bromine, then, as the function of the developer is to 
remove bromine (leaving the image in metallic silver), 
exposure and development ought to be to a considerable 
extent interchangeable. But exposure and development 
are not interchangeable, for exposure beyond a certain 
point makes development impossible. 

In some cases, however, it is otherwise. In exposing 
printing-out papers it appears that the exposure may 
be stopped at aimosl any time, and the image completed 
by development. This developable image, therefore, has 
not the same characteristics as the one we are considering. 

It may be urged that in printing-out papers organic salts 
of silver are present, and act as sensitisers, that is, absorbers 
of bromine, but gelatine is a senst riser, too, and will absorb 
large quarttitles of bromine. 

The action of ammonia. One of the must direct 
pieces of evidence against the decomposition hypothesis 
is furnished by the action ol a solution oi ammonia. Tins 
reagent, it is admit ted, dd onijmses silver sub-bromide, 
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leaving half the silver as metal. Therefore, taking cognis¬ 
ance of this reaction only, the application of ammonia 
to the plate first in development ought approximately to 
halve the speed of the plate, because the amount of the 
metallic silver produced by its action would be one half 
the quantity produced by the initial action of the developer, 
which, according to this theory, reduces the sub-bromidt 
entirely. Or, if the speed of the plate is not so much 
affected, certainly development should be retarded by 
the previous application of the ammonia, because it 
would give only half the amount of metallic silver to 
start with. But. as a matter of faet h applying the 
ammonia first rather quickens development, and tends 
to increase the apparent sensitiveness of the plate. 

An ordinary solution of ammonia is a good solvent 
for finely-divided silver, the oxygen of the air dissolved 
in it taking part iin the reaction* The previous application 
of ammonia should, therefore, not only straightaway 
halve the amount of metallic silver that otherwise would 
be available, but at once bogus to gel rid of the other 
half by dissolving ii. As the largest possible amount of 
silver is exceedingly minute, thousands of times smaller 
than the smallest quantity directly detectable, and so 
finely divided, withal, as to Ik: invisible, the ammonia 
should quickly dispose of it. Now these effects of ammonia 
are not imaginary' effects; they can easily be verified. 
But. as a matter of fact, ammonia facilitates development. 
Ammonia does not act on the developable image as it 
does act on silver sub-bromide. This, therefore, is evidence 
that the developable image dnjes not consist of silver 
sub* bromide. 

The nature of the developable image. The author 
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believes that all the (acts known to hear on this sub¬ 
ject agree with the supposition that the developable 
image consists of particles of silver salt rendered less 
stable but not decomposed, and that no particle can be 
developed that hits not been itsdf immediately affected 
by the exposure. It should be home in mind, however, 
that light is not homogeneous, and that its effects vary 
according to its wave length. There may, therefore, he 
more than one change going on during the exposure of 
a gclalinobromide plate. And it is possible that the 
nature of the developable image varies ; it may be different 
on a gelatine dry plate from what it is on a wet collodion 
plate, and again different when a Daguerreotype plate is 
employed. 

All ideas as to the exact character of the change 
that occurs in the silver salt when light produces a 
developable image are exercises in imagination. It has 
been suggested that the silver bromide is ionised, that 
the molecular grouping in which perhaps it exists is 
modified, or that a kind of crystallisation action takes 
place; but these and other ideas of the same sort do not 
serve to correlate the facts that are known, and their 
usefulness is not apparent. 

A working hypothesis that the author ventures to 
indicate in the crudest of terms for the sake ui dearness 
views the stiver bromide either in single molecules or 
molecular aggregates as if the silver and bromine were 
Oat figures, say like two visiting cards arranged edge to 
edge in the same plane, as they would be laid upon a 
table side by side. The change of this group into the 
developable condition would consist in the rotation of 
nne about the axis common to both until it was in a 
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plane at right angles to the plane of the other, litis 
rotation at the same time screwing the one am from 
the other. Such a system would evidently be less stable 
under certain conditions than the original, Bv the 
continued action of light the rotation would continue 
until chc two parts were both again in the same plane* 
and this would represent reversal—an undevelopable 
condition produced by a continuance of the change that 
produces the developable condition. The further action 
of light producing further rotation* a second developable 
condition results, but less marked than the first, as 
the increased rotation has separated the two parts 
further from each other. As the rotation continues the 
developable and undevelopable condition, alternate, but 
rapidly become confused, until the two parts are really 
forced asunder and actual decomposition results. The 
student can for himself apply this suggestion to all the 
facts of the case. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

COLLODION, ITS JIANUFACTUM, 

PyroxylinE is a nitrate of cellulose, and cellulose is the 
essential constituent of purified vegetable fibre, such as 
cotton, unsized paper, etc, Collodion is a solution of 
pyroxyliue in a mixture of alcohol and ether. 

Just as sodium nitrate results when nitric acid acts 
upon caustic soda, 50 cellulose nitrate is obtained by the 
action of nitric add upon cellulose. But in this latter 
case it is possible to produce several nitrates according 
to the extent of the action of the acid, and, therefore, if 
an approximately definite preparation is desired, it is 
necessary to control the reaction. Sulphuric add is 
invariably mixed with the nitric acid, as it affords a valu¬ 
able means of regulating its effect because of the readiness 
with which it combine* with the water that is produced. 
The sulphuric acid is necessary also to prevent the loss 
of the cotton by its solution in the nitric acid, and it bus 
probably another effect analogous to the toughening it 
produces in the making of parchment paper. By the 
further action of the somewhat diluted sulphuric acid, 
cellulose is changed into a dextrine and finally into glucose. 
Concentrated nitric add has a very remarkable toughening 
effect upon paper that is immersed in it for a few seconds 
and is then washed. 

The changes, therefore, that cotton undergoes when 
subjected to the action of the mixture of acids may he 
very complex, and not to be described simply as the 
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lormation of a nitrate, though this is the only change 
that can be definitely expressed- 

When the strongest adds are used at a low tempera¬ 
ture (50° Fahr-} p and the act ion is prolonged for twenty* 
four hours or so, a cellulose trinitrate is 

produced^ which is insoluble hi a mixture of alcohol and 
ether* and is more violently explosive than any other 
cellulose nitrate. It is the guncotton of warfare* By 
using diluted acids at a higher temperature £130"' to 150 
Fahr.), and stopping the action after about ten minutes 
or rather more* the chief product is a dinitrate [CoH* 
(NOiJaOsJ. which is readily soluble in a mixture oi alcohol 
and ether, and is the essential constituent of pyroxylins 
By the action of hot dilute nitric add a mono-nitrate 
[CoH 9 (NOjp s ] may be prepared, which is readily soluble ; 
but those changes and the properties of the products are 
1 \ol very definite, and it seems probable that intermediate 1 
nitrates are also formed. 

Potassium nitrate may he used instead of nitric acid 
it more sulphuric acid is added to liberate the nitric acid 
from it, and the salt has the advantage over the acid 
of l*eing easily obtained pure, and not being liable to 
decomposition by storage* 

The following two formulae will give an idea of the 


suitable proportions— 

Sulphuric add. S,G. r.^S 
^Citric odd, S.G, 1-45 j ■ 
Water «« 

Fbtii^iuin nitrate, dry 
Sulphuric add * * + + 

Waici P * M - * 


ta fluid ounces* 

.. .. (Abwy). 

.. 51a ijraina, 

t;l drams, 
i$ „ (Hanlwich). 


As soon as the cotton is withdrawn from the acids 
it should be thoroughly washed, as it seems probable 
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that a small quantity of acid remaining in it tends to 
produce a subsequent decomposition. When thoroughly 
washed and dried, Lhe pyroxyline should be stored m tin 
canisters or cardboard boxes* so that a small amount of 
add that may be given off may escape. If kept in a 
glass bottle it is more liable to decomposition, apparently 
because the small quantity of nitrous tunics evolved 
cannot escape. 

Collodion. To make collodion* the pyroxytine is 
dissolved in a mixture of ether and alcohol fit is not 
soluble in either separately) in the proportion o! about 
six grains to the measured ounce of solvents, or twelve 
to thirteen grams to i t ooo c.e. T but more or less pyroxy¬ 
lin* may be taken accerding to circumstances. It depends 
upon the purpose to which the collodion is to be applied 
whether the solvents must be pure, and in what propor¬ 
tion they should be uset!. Lf an " enamel collodion ap is 
desiredt that is, a collodion to be used simply to give a 
protective film to prints or to negatives, methylated 
alcohol and methylated ether may be used according to 
the followsng formula— 

PyroxyUne .. ** .. ;a grains. 

Alcolm] ** .. ,. ,, { nmmze. 

Ether mm mm .. _. * * l 

Castor dil T T fc * * a .. 2 drops. 

The castor oil gives toughness and elasticity. 

Collodion that is to be the medium of a sensitive 
salt, as in the wet-collodion process for negatives, must 
have the castor oil omitted, and the solvents must be 
pure and of a proper strength* The ether should he of 
specific gravity .725* and the alcohol about .805 to M. 
The higher the specific gravity of lhe alcohol the more 
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water it contains, and the water introduced thus unwit¬ 
tingly by those who have no technical knowledge oi these 
matters is a very important item in the preparation, 

In cold weather about a tenth part oi the alcohol 
may be omitted and a corresponding amount of ether 
added, that the solvents may be more volatile. But the 
amount of license in varying the proportions of the solvents 
is not very great without the sacrifice of desirable qualities. 
Ether, being the more volatile of the solvents, causes a 
more rapid setting of the him if in excess, and in coating 
large plates it may thus be impossible to get the whole film 
in a sufficiently uniform condition, the top setting before the 
bottom has drained. Excess of ether also causes the film 
to be tough and highly contractile, so much so, indeed, 
that it may spring off llic plate. Collodion is used in 
surgery to form a protective film over wounds, and its 
powerful shrinkage after it has set is then advantageous. 
Excess of alcohol causes the film to he slow in setting, 
less contractile, and therefore more firmly adherent to 
the glass plate when sucli a support is employed j it makes 
the film more porous and soft, and therefore allows a more 
rapid penetration by any solution that may be applied 
to it. A greater excess of alcohol makes the collodion 
thick and glutinous. A certain proportion of water is 
often desirable in collodion when it is to be employed as 
a medium for sensitive salts, as it makes the sensitive 
film more opaque and creamy, and therefore capable of 
giving a more vigorous picture. But too much water 
make, the collodion thick, and the film it yields is 
- re ticulated " as if it had shrunk and formed a network 
of fine cracks, and it is so " rotten ” that a gentle stream 
of water would wish it off the plate. 

. 19 * 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

COLLODION POSITIVES AND NEG-ATIVESh 

The wet-collodion process* whether for positives or 
negatives, is very different from the working of gelatine 
plates, both in theory and in practice. In a gelatine plate 
the bromide oi silver with a little iodide is diffused through 
the gelatine, and by exposure to light and development 
the silver salt is reduced to metallic silver. But in a 
wet-collodion plate the iodide of silver, with perhaps a 
little bromide, held in position by the film, has also a 
solution of silver nitrate in close contact with it, and In 
development it is chiefly the silver reduced from this 
solution by the developer that deposits itself upon the 
so-called latent image- The development of a wet* 
collodion plate is therefore a process of intensification 
rather than development, as these terms are understood 
in connection with gelatine plates. 

As the developer has to deal with a solution of nitrate 
of silver instead of with an insoluble silver salt, it must 
be very much weaker that die silver may tx; reduced to 
the metallic state only so slowly that it can select its 
place of deposition, and T in fact r would not be deposited 
at all except for the slight disturbance caused in the 
solution by the latent image in its immediate vicinity* 
Now a simple solution of ferrous sulphate or pyrogallol acts 
almost immediately upon nitrate of silver, giving 4 copious 
deposit of the metal; therefore it is necessary to restrain 
the action, and this is done by the addition of an acid. 



WET-COLLODION PROCESS * 

Alcohol is also an ingredient in wet plate developers, 
but it is added merely to facilitate the flow of the developer, 
and must be increased as the silver bath gets old and 
alcohol accumulates in it* The silver bath is the solution 
of nitrate of silver into which the collodionised plate is 
dipped to render it sensitive. 

The collodion used has first to be 1,1 iodised, M that is. 
to have a soluble iodide T or more generally an iodide with 
a little bromide, dissolved in it T and it is customary to 
dissolve these salts in half the alcohol needed for the 
collodion, and to mix it with the solution of the pyroxyline 
in the rest of the solvents only as may be required ; for 
iodised collodion changes very much more rapidly than 
plain collodion. 

Web collodion process. The general manipulations 
necessary for producing a wet plate picture {positive or 
negative) are as follow's: First the plate must be scrupu¬ 
lously cleaned and polished, as w ith tripoli powder and 
alcohol or the equivalent; a little ammonia may be added 
to the tripoli and alcohol. The tripoli cleans by a polishing 
action, and the alcohol and ammonia dissolve greasy 
matters. If the glass is thoroughly dean, it may at 
once be coated with the iodised collodion ; but most 
operators prefer to give a substratum of albumen* which 
makes certain the adhesion of the collodion film. For the 
substratum may be used— 

White of „ ** *. .* 1 small 

Water .* .* 1 quart 

Ammonia ,, .. T . ,. 4 drops 

thoroughly mixed and filtered. The cleaned plate may 
lie well rinsed with rain or distilled water, drained, and 
while still wet some a( the albumen solution is jmured 
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over it. When the substratum is ilry the plate may be 
used at once or stored for use when required. The next 
Operation is coating with iodised collodion! and. this is 
done by pouring it on in the manner described for the 
application of varnish to gelatine plates, taking especial 
care to rock the plate to and fro that the collodion may 
not flow in ridges. When the collodion ceases to drop 
from the glass, and the film is in just that condiiion that 
it will receive an impression when touched by the finger, 
the plate is ready for immersion in the silver bath. 

Piirftt silver nitrate .. JO to 40 srams or 60 to So yr.U!].H. 

DtstiJIcd wnter jo + , I OM II C£ I .COO C.C. 

This, with perhaps dilute nitric acid added very 
cautiously until bine litmus, paper h just clianged towards 
a red tint by prolonged immersion in the solution* is all 
that would be needed if silver nitrate solution did not 
dissolve silver iodide, W hen the plate is immersed in 
the silver bath the iodides and bromides in lhe collodion 
react with the silver nitrate, thus— 

| ; AgNOj 4- Ami - Agl * AmNOj 

forming the iodide and bromide ol silver, which are the 
sensitive salts required. But it a simple solution of silver 
nitrate were used, the silver iodide would be dissolved 
out ol the film and the plate rendered useless. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to add enough iodide to the bath to prevent 
its further action in this direction. Some prefer to saturate 
the bath with iodide of stiver by putting a couple of coated 
plates into it; but it may just as well be dune in a direct 
way. To this end dissolve the silver nitrate in a quarter 
of the bulk of water required, and add to it about two 
grains of potassium iodide for every ounce of solid stiver 
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salt used, or half a gram to iog grams. Then add the rest 
of the water and a precis^ Lute of silver iodide will bo 
formed, for ibis salt is less soluble on dilution. After 
nitration and acidification (if necessary) as above* the 
bath is ready for use. 

Ln manipulating wut collodion plates care must always 
be taken to keep the edge from which the collodion was 
drained downwards. 

Collodion positives. Hie collodion positive is Lhe 
form of photograph invariably produced by peripatetic 
operators, because it is quickly made and rapidly dried, 
and can be handed in a finished condition to the customer 
a very few minutes after the exposure. This form of 
picture is culled in America an Auihrotype," and if on 
enamelled iron b called a “ ferrotype." 

As Lhe deposit of silver represents the lights or 
whites, it is imperative that the metal shall be got as 
white as possible, and as die shadows are represented 
by a backing of black velvet or black varnish, it is im¬ 
portant that the deposit of silver shall be coarse-grained 
enough to be transparent* and show something of the 
black backing tlirough the ports that stand for the half¬ 
tones of the subject. 

A collodion that gives rather a thin image is advisable, 
and as nitric acid tends to produce whiteness of the 
deposit* it may be added to the silver bath a little more 
freely than stated above,, and it is used as the restrain¬ 
ing acid in the developer. It is also advantageous to 
replace some of the ferrous sulphate of the developer 
by ferrous nitrate for Lhe same purpose, but ferrous 
nitrate alone cannot be used, because it is so feeble 
a developer. 
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TIil- following developer id recommended for positives— 

Fiffoua nitrate ,, .. i id gmim. 

KcTIOUS Mllphlltv 

Nitric acid FR . t ., ... JO minims. 

Alcohol ** .. *. qua lit, vuf. 

^sii^r - * * - ^ 4 ounces(Abnpyjv 

The plate is fixed by flooding it with a solution of 
potassium cyanide of a strength of about twenty-five 
grains to the ounce or fifty grams to 1,000 c,c> The 
cyanide is preferable to hyposulphite in this case, because 
the deposit of silver is sufficiently granular to resist any 
appreciable action upon it, and a little reducing effect is 
often advantageous. Also it is cleaner in its effect and 
more easily washed away than sodium hyposulphite. 
After fixing and washing, the plate may be dried by 
very gently warming it over a spirit lamp flame. 

If the film side of a collodion positive is presented 
towards the spectator, as it must be in a ferrotype, 
the image is reversed, that is. if the model was turned 
towards the right, the picture will represent him lls facing 
iti- left* Hut if the film side of a positive ir- co.str-d 
with black varnish, the glass side of tile plate becomes 
the front and there is no reversal. 

Collodion negatives. A wet-collodion negative may 
be regarded as an overexposed and overdeveloped 
positive in which no trouble is taken to get the image 
any special colour. In the fugitive the surface is every- 
thing, but in the negative the opacity is the only important 
matter. 

The collodion used must give a good film. The 
iodtsers may be varied very considerably, but generally 
the compounds of potassium, ammonium, or cadmium 
arc employed. Potassium salts do not dissolve freely in 
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collodion, hence, although they can be employed, they 
are not so much used as they would otherwise be. Cadmium 
sails dissolve very' freely, and they are stable, but they 
make the collodion glutinous—an undesirable condition 
that ia modified by keeping the collodion for a few 
months after adding the iodised Ammonium salts dissolve 
easily, and do not affect the collodion like cadmium salts, 
hut they are unstable. 

An iodide alone gives a hard picture; a bromide 
alone gives a flat picture lull of detail. Therefore, when 
a black and white subject is to be copied, it is advan¬ 
tageous to use an iodide alone, but for ordinary half-tone 
subjects a mixture of bromide with iodide is preferable, 
A collodion suitable for positives is given by Hardsvidi 
a$ containing— 

Pyroxytifte ■ ■ T J ^ ra ' tl3 l to each ounce. 

Iodide of potusnun i i +■ i 

and the difference advised for negatives b— 

Pyroxylin* ., -■ grain* l |p sd| 

ounce. 

Iodide cf polaasium TT it J 

Four grains of ammonium iodide when that is'used 
alone or five grains of cadmium iodide may tw taken to 
each ounce containing six grains of pyroxylins. 

The following is a specimen formula containing both 
ammonium and cadmium salts and a bromide— 

Ammonium iodide . T *. ) 

Cadmium irwlid^ ** -- ** I ■ * 

Ammonium bromide ** 1 } (Auneyj 

to each ounce containing six grains oi pyroxylin*. 

la altering an iodising formula, or. indeed, any 
formula, care must be taken to introduce an equivalent 
quantity of the compound Lhat replaces the other, and 
not an equal weight. The following chemical formula* 
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stand for equivalent quantities of the iodides and bromides 
of potassium, ammonium, and cadmium, and the atomic 
weights put below them show the proportions that should 
exist between the weights of the salts in exchanging one 
for another— 

J2XK4I 2KI Cdl* 2NH|Br gKBr CdBr a 

2qq 332 366 iq6 23S 272 

If it is desired, for example, to replace one grain of 
ammonium iodide by cadmium iodide, Llie amount of 
the latter salt taken must be greater than that of the 
salt replaced in the proportion of 290 to 366, that is, 
practically, one grain and a quarter of the cadmium salt 
must be used. 

The action of the de veloper has already been described. 
As it lias to mix with the nitrate of silver solution that 
adheres to the plate* it is not advisable, if it were possible, 
to use a considerable bulk oi developer iu a dish as is 
usual with gelatine plates, because the small quantity of 
iu irate of silver would be diluted to too great an extent. 
Unless it is purposely desired to reduce the vigour of the 
negative the developing solution must rsot be allowed to 
overflow when it is poured on to the plate, for it would 
cany away some of the silver nitrate upon which the 
vigour of the resulting negative depends. 

Hither pyrpgallul or ferrous sulphate will develop 
the exposed wet-collodion plate. The former gives opacity 
and fineness of deposit, but the iron salt appears to be 
more powerful in getting detail, and is preferred, except 
in special cases. The usual strength of pyrogallnl is one 
grain to the ounce (or two grams to i p ooo c.c.), and if 
ferrous sulphate is used it may from twenty to thirty 
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grains to the ounce (or forty to sixty grams to 1,000 ex.), 
though these limits may be exceeded in both directions. 

A weak developer tends to produce contrast. A strong 
developer tends to softness, Isjcause the detail in the 
darkest parts is brought out before the lights have time 
to grow dense. 

Whatever developer is used it must be retarded, and 
acetic add is generally used for this purpose. Twenty 
minims of glacial acetic acid to each ounce of developer 
(or 40 cx. to i.ooo ex.) is effective t half this quantity 
or even less may be used, buL the development is liable 
to be irregular, and stains may be produced. 

The developing agent plus the restrainer, with just 
enough alcohol to make Lhe solution flow easily on the 
plate, gives the simplest solution available. Many modi¬ 
fications have been suggested, chiefly with regard to the 
ferrous sulphate develop - Instead of sulphate of iron, 
the double sulphate of iron and ammonium may be 
employed, or copper sulphate may lie used in addition 
to the ferrous sulphate, and in each case the solution is 
made mure stable. Sulphate of iron solution in ordinary 
bottles slowly oxidises, and thus loses its developing 
power. 

A wet-collodion negative as developed is often too 
thin, and requires intensification or " redevelopment." 
This is simply a continuation of the developing process 
alter washing the plate, but as no more detail is wanted 
the redeveloping solution may be mure restrained. Mo 
alcohol is needed, because the simple aqueous solution 
will flow well over the washed plate, but a little silver 
nitrate must be added to supply the metal for deposition 
upon the image. A few drops of a solution of silver nitrate 
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containing ten grains to the ounce or twenty grains to 
i s goq c.c + is added to the redevcloper immediately before 
it is applied to the film. 

Other methods of intensification, such as those given 
for u^e in connection with gelatine plates, are available 
after fixing. 

For fixing collodion negatives hyposulphite of soda 
is to be preferred to potassium cyanide for the same 
reason that it is preferred for gelatine plates, i bough 
there is less probability of the cyanide at tacking [fie image 
of a collodion film. The hyposulphite of soda may be 
four ounces to lhe pint or two hundred grams to i T ooo 
c,c., and the cyanide may be twenty-five grains to the 
ounce or fifty grams to 1,000 c.c. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

COLLODION DRY PLATES, SEN SITTERS, AND ZSIUL5IONS, 

In die wet-collodion plate the sensitive film is moist 
with a solution of silver nitrate, and in the Last chapter 
the importance o i this silver solution for development 
was pointed out. The question at once arises—May not 
this silver nitrate be washed off the plate so that the plate 
niav dry without crystallisation on its surface, the dry 
plate !>e exposed, and the silver nitrate restored at de¬ 
velopment, us r indeed, silver nitrate is added in redevelop¬ 
ment? If the silver solution was u£ no use except in 
development, this process would be practicable, but as a 
washed plate is very much less sensitive than one not 
washed, we have proof that the silver nitrate solution 
exercise an important fund inn during the exposure. 
How the silver nitrate causes this increase of sensitiveness 
is nut known, because it is not known how light acts in 
producing a developable image. 

Seiisitisers. If pure chloride of silver is dried by 
those careful means that only the chemist knows Slow LG 
employ, it may be exposed to light without changing 
colour. But chloride of silver that is wet is partially 
decomposed by the action of light and chlorine is set 
free. If t^e chloride of silver is wet with a solution of 
silver nitrate, the darkening by the action of light is more 
rapid, in these case? the water and the nitrate of silver 
solution are 11 sensitisers / 1 mid the latter is a more power¬ 
ful sensitiser than the other. 
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In 1862, Poitevm showed that, certain substances were 
not decomposed by light unless an absorber of the element 
liberated (chlorine, in the case of silver chloride 1 was 
preterit. In 1865, Dr. E Vogel took up the question, 
and gave considerable attention to it. He showed 
that the seiisi riser was probably necessary, and certainly 
advisable, to enable light to produce a developable 
image ; and that a great many substances that absorb 
or chemically combine with the halogens (iodine, bromine, 
chlorine) act as sensitisers, but that the power ot sen* 
Arising is not proportional to the vigour of combination 
with the halogens. Moreover, the sensitiser that is most 
active tou r ard silver iodide is not the most active towards 
a mixture of iodide and bromide as generally used in the 
collodion process. 

It is assumed by many that because most'sensi risers 
can act alter the manner of (in chemical language) re¬ 
ducing agents, and because many reducing agents act 
as seind risers, that the action of the sensitiser is a reducing 
action, and that its (unciion is to take up the halogen 
liberated by light in the production of the developable 
image. The sens!riser may act in this way when decom¬ 
position ss produced by light, but it has not yet been 
pitted that any decomposition of the silver salts takes 
place in the production of the developable image, and 
the action of the sensitiser in this ease is therefore not 
known. If the sensitber performed this duty and nothing 
more, the most powerful reducing agent should be the 
most powerful sensi riser, but this lias not been found by 
Dr. Vogel to be so. This matter is further referred to 
in the chapter on the nature of the developable image. 

On u wet-collodion plate the silver nitrate solution 
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adhering to it is necessary during exposure, and the silver 
sail must not be allowed to dry on the plate, because- 
it would crystallise and produce irregularities. If a dry 
collodion plate is desired, therefore, the nitrate o[ silver 
solution must be replaced by some other sensitise? that 
will dry evenly* For this purpose the following substances, 
or extracts of them, have from time to time been recom¬ 
mended ; Gelatine, tannin, gallic acid, albumen, tapioca, 
rice* raisins, honey, sugar-candy, raspberry syrup, 

jelly, ale, porter, gin and water, stout, wine, tea, and cofiee. 
This list is the result ol a want of scientific method on 
the part of many photographic experimentalists. Instead 
of working with pure substances or mixtures of pure 
substances, uncertain household preparations were often 
employed, and when another experimenter essayed to 
prepare plates after die lormula given, he met iu many 
cases with failure* tor the gin and water of one locality 
may be very different tom the gin and water of another, 
although the consumers take every care to add exactly 
the same proportion of water. 

These substances* here called sensitisers, were generally 
vailed 11 preservatives/ 1 and w ere so called be lore their 
sensitising action was dearly understood. Moreover. 
J ‘ sensitising the plate " is an expression generally applied 
to the change that takes place when it is immersed in 
the silver bath* The word preservative Is very justly 
used, lor the material employed as a sensitiser must be 
more than a sensitiser ; it must form a protective coating 
over the him* 

Collodion dry plates. To prepare dry collodion, plates 
by the M bath process/' the plates are treated much as 
already described until they are put into I he silver bath* 
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That a more complete action may take pkce, the plate 
remains rather longer in the hath . it is then removed, 
washed, flooded with the preservative, and dried. 

The exposure necessary may be irons that needed for 
a wet plate to twenty or thirty times as long, according, 
partly, to the developer. When about to develop, the 
preservative* having done its work, is washed off* as in 
some cases it would interfere with the further operations. 
Dry collodion plates are preferably developed like gelatine 
plates, and with similar developers. 

Collodion emulsions. It will be observed that the 
action of the silver bath in preparing a dry collodion plate 
is merely to form the silver salt in the likm As the bromide 
and the iodide are added to the collodion, it appears but 
natural to add the nitrate of silver* too, and so transform 
the 11 iodised tp or " bromised” collodion into a collodion 
11 emulsion/' The silver bath is ihen dispensed with, 
Jor the sensitive salt is in the collodion* The first collodion 
emulsion that gave useful results was prepared in 1864, 
and was due to the labours of Messrs. Suyce and Bolton + 
who used bromides only in its preparation. 

The simplest method of preparing a collodion emulsion 
is to make a collodion with a suitable quantity of a bromide, 
but with enough alcohol omitted from it to dissolve the 
silver nitrate in, and to add the solution of the silver 
nitrate in the alcohol with constant stirring or shaking. 
The silver nitrate added must be a little in excels of 
that required to lorm silver bromide with all the bromide 
present. The emulsion so produced is not in its best com 
didos, but should stand for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours to ripen/ 3 At the vnd of this time the emulsion 
is more creamy and more sensitive, and prepared gla?* 
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plates may be coated with it. When the film lias set, the 
plate is washed and the preservative applied. 

Instead, however, of washing each individual plate the 
emulsion itself may be washed. To effect this the solvents 
are evaporated or distilled oh and the residua! pellicle is 
washed with water The water remaining after squeezing is 
washed out with alcohol, and the pellicle is redissolved lor 
use. Plates coated with such an emulsion do not need 
washing, and can be used without a preservative, but a 
preservative is recommended if reliable working is con¬ 
sidered a desideratum. 
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THE MA-V UFACTUEE OF GEt.ATISt>13EOMlI>E PLATES. 

Tieis is not the place to enter into the technicalities of 
the making of gelatine plates, as this volume is intended 
for the photographer and the student, rather than for 
the manufacturer- The photographer at the present time 
doe> not make his own plates any more than he makes 
hi* own apparatus, though, indeed, he may do both 03 
occasion may require. 

It has already been explained what a collodion emul¬ 
sion is and how it may be prepared; a gelatine emulsion 
is quite analogous, but, instead of pyroxyline dissolved 
in alcohol and ether, there is gelatine dissolved tn water; 
ami instead of the him on the coated plate solidifying by 
the evaporation of the solvents, as in collodion, it sets 
to a jelly by the cooling of the warmed mixture, and 
afterwards dries slowly. But there is a great difference 
between collodion and gelatine in the influence that the 
medium has upon the sensitive salt; for while collodion 
has so little effect that it may be considered inert, gelatine 
is an energetic sensiEiser. The collodion emulsion rij*ens 
by standing for a few hours; but the gelatine emulsion, 
by a few days' warming or a few minutes* heating to the 
temperature of boiling water r is exalted in sensitiveness 
to a degree that seemed incredible at first. 

It appears that the hrst formula for making a gelatmo- 
bromide emulsion that was published was due to Dr* 
Maddox, who, in 1871, made known some experiments 
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he had performed with the object of replacing collodion 
with gelatine. 

When a soluble bromide is mixed with silver nitrate, 
silver bromide is produced with the nitrate of tine other 
base. Thus with potassium bromide— 

AgNQj + KBr - AgBr + KNO* 

The importance of washing away the nitrate was pointed 
out by Mr, Joshua King in 1873* 

In 1878, Mr. Charles Bennett prepared a very sen* 
sit i vc gelatine emulsion, and by its means produced some 
instantaneous negatives that astonished those who saw 
them. Bennett's improvement consisted of keeping the 
emulsion at a temperature of about 90* F. for six or seven 
days. This tedious procedure was shown to he unneces¬ 
sary by Mr. G. Mansfield in the following year. He heated 
his emulsion by means of boiling water, and got sensitive¬ 
ness in minutes instead of days. The highly sensitive 
condition of silver bromide is obtained only when the 
heating takes place in the presence of gelatine, and 
apparently only when the soluble bromide is in excess, 
so’that some remains after it has changed the stiver 
entirely into bromide. The emulsion when first prepared 
appears orange-coloured if looked through, but after 
cooking it tmnsmits grey light. The change of colour 
indicates that its absorptive action upon light is different, 
and as a matter of fact the " boiling" of the emulsion 
Confers a slightly increased sensitiveness towards the 
less refrangible light. 

Gelatine jelly when kept melted for a considerable 
time, or when heated tojthe temperature of boiling water 
fir a short time, loses its power of setting, MhjJW, Bt 
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Poitou had, in 1S74, recommended that only a Little at 
the gelatine should tie used in preparing the emulsion* 
and the rest added afterwards. This modification became 
of great importance, and was speedily adopted when 
gelatine emulsions were heated to gain sensitiveness. 
Many experiments have been made to get rid, as fax 
as possible* of the gelatine in which the emulsification 
and boiling take place by means oi centrifugal apparatus, 
so that the pure silver salt in its high state of sensitiveness 
may be mixed with fresh gelatine. This process appears 
to bo very desirable, but it is not generally adopted. 

The variations in the methods of making golattno 
bromide emulsions are innumerable ; many formulae have 
Veen published^ and manufacturers are careful nut to 
above the details of their processes Lo get known. 

The following method of preparing a slow emulsion 
for landscape work by Mr \\\ K, Burton will serve as an 
illustration, and can easily be followed by the student 
who wishes to experiment in this direction. He says— 
M I w ill give a formula, although I claim no particular 
merit for it, except that I have tried so to adjust the 
details that the process may be as simple as possible, and 
that the chance of failure may he reduced to the minimum. 


A, 

B, 


C 

D. 


Nitrate of silver, 20a grains ; distUletl water, j orn&A- 


BrotuiiJe of pdt iiflaum , itio ifnin*, 
loclidc at pot assiutu id grains. 
Ktlkm^ Nta 1 gelatine, 40 graiiu. 
Hydrochloric acid, jl minims. 

HArd gelatin?, 1 $0 grainy 


1 

F - Wafer* 3 duucci. 

i 


Hnnl gelatine, l$u fiTain*. 


" The gelatine of B is allowed to soften. At the same 
lime water may be poured over the lots of gelatine C and 
D (fcept separate one front the other) to let them swell. 
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■' A and H arc now heated to 120° F„ and A is poured 
imo B slowly, with vigorous stirring. The emulsion thus 
formed is allowed lo stand for ten minutes with occasional 
stirring. Meantime, as much of the water is squeezed 
out of the gelatine C as is possible by wrapping it in 
a towel or simitar piece of cloth, and wringing the 
cloth round- 

** After tea minutes the emulsion (having been allowed 
to remain without stirring for at least two minutes to 
allow any granular bromide which may have been tormed 
to subside) is poured over C, heat being, if necessary, 
applied to melt the gelatine. When the gelatine and the 
emulsion are thoroughly incorporated, the jar containing 
them is seL on one side to allow the whole to set into a 
stiff jelly. In cold weather there is no difficulty in getting 
the emulsion to set. but if the weather is warm ft should 
be allowed to stand in a vessel containing water with a 
lump or two of ice in it. Once thoroughly set, the emulsion 
is washed in any of the well-known ways, being either 
squeezed through canvas, or otherwise cut into small 
fragments. When it has been washed thoroughly and 
drained, so that no more water will drain from it, D 
(having had as much water as possible wrung out of it) 
is added. The whole is melted up, and one half ounce 
of pure alcohol is added, when it is ready for coating plates. 

" phe quantity ol emulsion that 1 have described 
should serve to coat a dozen 10 x S plates. A skilled 
coater could make it cover a dozen 12 x 10 plates without 
any part being too thin." 

The washing of a gelatine emulsion is preferably done 
by squeezing it under water through netting of smalt 
mesh. It is thus finely divided, and the water readily 
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gains access to every part. Twice squeezing through 
netting under dean water and well washing under the tap 
will probably be sufficient. If the excess of soluble bromide 
{which is necessary during the boiling in order to obtain 
increased sensitiveness) is not washed away, a considerable 
loss of sensitiveness will result, 

A fairly sensitive emulsion may be prepared by means 
of ammonia and without boiling. The aitirnotiia should 
be in such quantity as just to redissalve ihc oxide of silver 
that it precipitates when first added to the nitrate of 
silver. This method has the advantages Lhat all the 
gelatine may be added at once r as ihe temperature of about 
95® F. for the short time required does not materially 
decompose it, and that a slightly acid or slightly alkaline 
condition of the gelatine, nr any of the salts used, exercises 
no detrimental effect. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ORTHGCHKOM.VnC protoghaphy. 

The visibility of colour obviously depends upon the capa¬ 
bility of the human eye. If the avi-ragc Siting power of 
the majority is taken as the standard, there will be found 
a very large number of deviations. Some will see more 
in the sense of being able to distinguish colour that is 
no colour to the majority, and others will see less. Those 
who are called colour-blind have a still more limited range. 
In referring, therefore, to the visibility, luminosity, or 
the intensity ol light, it is understood that reference is 
made to the average seeing capacity of the majority of 
individuals. 

The visual intensities of lights of different re i tangi¬ 
bilities are far from being proportional to the photo¬ 
graphic power of the same lights, anil advantage if taken 
of this fact in selecting a light that shall be comparatively 
safe in which to manipulate sensitive materials. A yellow 
light may he made quite brig In enough fur such oj ^ra¬ 
tions, hut yet of such feeble photographic power that the 
most sensitive plates me not apparently affected by ex¬ 
posure to it for a few minutes. This is a great con¬ 
venience, but the difference between visibility and photo¬ 
graphic effect is sometimes disastrous in photographic 
results. The yellow of a picture which is light to the eye 
may be shown dark in a photograph of it: dark red may 
show as black, while dark blue may produce the s;une 
effect US white or light grey. Such a total change in the 
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disposition and proportion oE light and shade generally 
makes a photographic copy of a brSHantly-coloured picture 
taken on an ordinary plate worse than useless. 

If the photographic activity and the brilliancy of light 
were uniformly proportional, these anomalies would cease; 
and accordingly attempts are made to cause the sensitive¬ 
ness of the plate to be more nearly proportional to the 
visual brightness. To make the two exactly proportional 
is not ye?, possible, and it may well be doubted whether 
it ever will be. The differences, however, can be so 
markedly and usefully diminished that with proper care 
and suitable control of the light any coloured object can 
now be photographed without showing sensible errors in 
ihe v isual depth of tint in any pari. 

The only perfect colour scale is a continuous spec¬ 
trum. and a plate cannot be said to lx? perfectly ortho 
chrotnatie unless, when a continuous Sj^ectrum is photo¬ 
graphed upon it, the densities of the various parts of the 
photographic image are equally proportional to the 
brilliancy of the cottas ponding parts of the same spectrum. 
For these purposes the soktr spectrum may be regarded 
as continuous r though if has innumerable absorption lines 
in it, because these lines are most of them immeasurably 
narrow, and the solar spectrum is convenient because the 
Fraunhofer lines in it give fixed points for comparison. 

In fig. 72 the Fraunhofer lines are drawn vertically, 
and arc marked with their usual letters, and each curve 
as it ri^es Iron? the horizontal line indicates an increase 
til effect, and as it approaches the line a decrease oE effect. 

Curve 1 shows the brilliancy of Un average solar 
spectrum to the eye. The yellowish green between It 
and E is the most brilliant, and the brightness rapidly 
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diminishes to the ted at C, B r an d A, and to the blue 
between F and G; the violet from G to H is very feeble, 
and beyond K there is the ultra-violet, which is invisible. 
The spectra arc shown as produced with prisms, the dis¬ 
persion becoming greater towards the violet. A normal 
spectrum, such as is produced by a diffraction grating, the 
dispersion being equal throughout, would give an almost 
symmetrical curve. 



Fc&. J*i 

Curve 2 represents the spectrum photographed on 
an ord&Mtfygelatinfr bromide plates Here the most brilliant 
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colour is not represented at all, arid the maximum 
of action b in the blue nearly at Li, At H and K thi- 
action js still very considerable, and it extends a good 
distance into the ultra-violet. The continuous line on 
the violet side shows tile elitel when glass prisms and 
lenses arc used, and as photographers generally use glass 
Eenses this is the most important line. But this side ol 
the curve has but little to do with either the intensity 
oi the radiations or the sensitiveness of the plate. It is 
largely governed by the glass of the apparatus which 
cuts oh the light beyond The same observation applies 
to the same side of the curves 4, 5, and 6, and accounts 
ior their similarity. By using quartz lenses and prisms 
instead ol glass, the intensity ol action follows the dotted 
line, but even this does not indicate the sensitiveness 
of t he plate, tut only the iaLiure ol the solar radiations 
because of thoir absorption by the atmosphere, A mag¬ 
nesium light near to the apparatus gives the effect repre¬ 
sented by the broken line, and it would have to be extended 
a long way beyond the margin ol the figure lo show the 
limit of the photograph of this spectrum. And the line 
limit oi the sensitiveness of gdalmo-bromide plates is 
much further still; 

Curve 3 shows a photograph of the solar spectrum 
taken on an ordinary plate tut at sunset* and although 
no glass was Used here, the atmospheric absorption is so 
much greater when the sun h low , that the violet and 
ultra-violet are very imi<h more enfeebled than when the 
glass apparatus was employed^ with ordinary daylight. 
This increased atmospheric absorption with a lowj surf s 
an important item in some practical work 

Th^e curves show the general results erodneed tv 
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ordinary exposures. But even ordinary plates are sen* 
sative to green, yellow, and red to a very small ex lent 
to so small an extent that it is impossible to show it in 
these diagrams. The many colour-sensitised plates now 
obtainable have the sensitiveness to these colours, or to 
some of them, very largely increased, though still very 
small compared with what is really required. To com- 
j ensaU' li>i the remaining deficiency, it is usual artifi¬ 
cially to reduce the intensity ol the colours 10 which the 
[date remains too sensitive by causing the bght to pass 
ilirough a yellow', orange, or reddish screen before it labs 
upon the plate. 

Curve 4 shows the spectrum taken with glassjippiratu- 
<j[i a commercial orlhocbrornatic or isochromatic plate, 01 
a plate described as sensitive to yellow and green. Here 
the added sensitiveness to the yellow and green is very 
marked, but there is still a great preponderance of effect 
ill the blue. This can lw reduced by passing the light 
through a yellow glass, and the broken line indicates 
roughly how such a procedure affects the result. It will 
be noticed that the curve (with the yellow glass) approxi¬ 
mates in general diameter somewhat to the brilliancy 
curve No, t. and such plates as these, by suitably regu¬ 
lating die light, will Ire useful for all colours except when 
red is present. 

Curve 5 gives the result of using a Lumiere " red 
and yellow “ sensitive plate; This plate is obviously less 
useful for general work than the preceding one, but would 
he specially useful where red sensitiveness only is required, 
as in curtain photo-median ifxd operations, if employed 
with a red screen to cut off the light that acts so stronglv 
in the blue and violet- 
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Curve 6 ts drawn from a spectrum taken on one of 
Lumitre's 14 panorthochroma tic 44 plates, which are sen¬ 
sitive to red, yellow, and green. Here the special sensitive¬ 
ness shown in curves 4 and g is combined, and the effect 
when a yellow screen is employed, as roughly indicated 
by the broken line, is a near approximation to the brilliancy 
curve of Xu. 1. Such a plate used with discretion, and 
with a carefully-selected coloured screen, should well 
represent almost all pigmentary colours. 

The " spectrum 44 plates of Messrs. Cadett and Xeall 
show an even less want of sensitiveness in the green at E 
and b than indicated in curve 6, and are practically non- 
sensitive beyond the C line, the less refrangible red being 
reserved as a convenient light to manipulate the plate 
in, Messrs. Sanger Shepherd and Co. prepare carefully- 
measured coloured screens adjusted to the " spectrum " 
plates, and by using these plates with such a screen the 
photographer has the nearest approach to orthochromatism 
that is, at least commercially, possible at the present time. 

The effect of certain dyes in increasing the sensitive¬ 
ness of silver compounds to certain colours was discovered 
in !^73 by Dr. H. W, Vogel. His idea seems to have 
been that the light stopped or absorbed by the dye tins 
caught or trapped by it, and so was enabled or obliged 
to act upon the silver salt in its immediate presence. 
That yellow light, for instance, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would pass by the particles of silver com¬ 
pound, when retained by the dye was made effective like 
the blue light that the silver salt would absorb unaided. 
But the effect of light upon the silver sail and upon the 
dye cannot lie so separated. Some dyes that are effective 
form a compound with the silver bromide that may be 
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freed from the gelatine it is prepared in, arid introduced 
into fresh gelatine without losing its changed properties ■ 
or a plate that has been treated with a solution of suitable 
colouring matter may be washed until the film is colour¬ 
less without removing the dyei because it has entered 
into combination with the silver salt. 

Practically speaking, ah colour-sensitised plates made 
at the present time ure sensitised by means of dves. But 
in iSSOp Sir Willkm Abney succeeded in preparing a 
collodion emulsion of silver bromide with which h^. photo¬ 
graphed the sokr spectrum considerably beyond the 
visible red. Tt is well known, too, that different silver 
salts, or different conditions of the same salt* vary in the 
way in which they are affected by light. Therefore* 
special colour sensitiveness can be obtained in various 
ways, but the most convenient method is by the use 
of dyes. 

In January. 1881. Messrs, Taiifer and Clayton secured 
i patent for the preparation of orthochromatic nhtes 
by means of an ammoniacal solution of eosine, and Messrs. 
Edwards and Co., securing the right to work under this 
latent, did "more than any other firm in this country to 
demonstrate the advantages of such plates and to popu¬ 
larise them when they were first introduced. 


AA 
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the practice of ohthochrosiatk; photography. 

It might be in (erred (rum what lias already been stated 
that it would be desirable to use, in all photogm]Jhie work, 
a combination of a colour-sensitised plate and a light- 
absorbing screen (hat would give the nearest approach to 
a uniformity of proportion between density and visual 
brilliancy. But by so doing a very large proportion of 
the sensitiveness of the plates used would be thrown away, 
and other inconveniences would follow - . The usual rule, 
therefore, is to restrict the use of orthuthromatic methods 
to those subjects that would be represented obviously 
falsely by ordinary plates* 

There arc many different opinions as to when-it is, 
on the whole, desirable to use colour-sensitised plates. 
There can be no doubt, however, that they are necessary 
fur scientific experiments, in which red and yellow light 
have to be dealt with. They are also necessary in photo- 
micrography when the slide is stained to a reddish or 
yellowish colour, unless it is an advantage to have the 
Stained part showing much darker titan It appears on 
the slide. The photography of dowers, when that is neces¬ 
sary, demands the use of urihochromatic methods, and 
the same may tsc said concerning most dyed fabrics, 
especially when the colours are bright. Coloured pictures, 
by common consent, may also be classed with objects 
requiring special methods, except perhaps w hen the colours 
are low in tone. When the object to be photographed 
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b yellow, as a faded silver print, or when the light used 
b perforce of a yellowish kind, as gas or ordinary lamp 
]ight p then yellow sensitive plates will be advantageous 
L13 shortening the exposure. In portraiture, if the subject 
has yellow freckles or similar irregularities in the skin, 
these will show darker than they should if an ordinary 
plate is used, and this may bo obviated by using colour- 
sensitised plates with a suitable screen. Ordinary por¬ 
traiture, unless the subject or the costume is exceptional, 
and the photography of objects of a uniform colour, such 
as stone buildings, statues, wood carvings, drawings and 
prints in black pigment, and many other such objects, 
as a rule, do not require specially sensitised plates. They 
are advantageous when there is a fog or a bluish mist, 
because the yellow screen stops much of the light reflected 
from the fog t and so gives a dearer image. Ordinary' 
plates exaggerate fog because of their great proportion 
of sensitiveness to the violet and ultra-violet. But land¬ 
scape work, when done under those conditions that prevail 
when the most of it is undertaken, does not seem to benefit 
very much by the use of such special methods. The 
elimination of “ atmosphere " is not desirable, and there 
is so much whiLc light reflected from ordinary foliage that 
the rather deficient sensitiveness to green of ordinary 
plates is nut always very obvious id the result- It should 
be noted, too, that in an ordinary landscape much of the 
foliage is often very' dark indeed, and there is not much 
fear of gelling it too dark in the print. The lighter greens 
of grass, and the yellows ol sand, are liable to come out 
too dark without extra precaution. For these, certainly 
eobur-seusitised plates are desirable, and their advantage 
Is also marked when the sky is partly or wholly blue, 
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The preparation of colour-sensitisefl plates has now 
practically passed out of the hands of photographers, 
as the preparation of ordinary plates has. The sensitising 
of plates, or the preparation of n specially sensitised 
emulsion in small quantities. w;is always a very uncertain 
opera tiou t for various samples of dyes hearing the same 
name, and supposed to he identical in composition, often 
give very different results. One sample may serve excel* 
lently, while another is useless. These and other difficulties 
[tie more easily overcome h\ the manufacturers ivbo buy 
large quantities of material than by the photographer 
or experiment alist. 

Many hundreds of dyes have been examined as to 
their advantages for sensitising purposes, hut it appears 
that a comparatively few are actually employed. The 
following formuhe are given rather as illustrations and to 
serve as preliminary exercises for those who wish to experi¬ 
ment in this direction, than with the idea that anyone 
will prepare his own colour sensitive plates. The diffi¬ 
culties above referred to as to the names and qualities 
of the dyes must he borne in mind- 

Erythrosin r or rose Bengal* will sensitise for the 
yellowish green. Messrs, Mallmann antf Scolik recommend 
to dust the plates and to soak them lor two minutes in 
a bath of— 

Ammonia .. + * 2 |Mn*. 

DbUltaj waler ,, * fc .. 200 

and then to immerse them for from one to one minute 
and a quarter in the following solution— 

Erytttnvu ft : 1,000 of water) „ ±* jurU, 

Ammunifl h * , * M tt A w* 

DisnlEfid waicr «« .. .. 1 75 [, 

While the plates are in the baths the liquid should 
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te kepi in motion. The plates iw drained and tlsen put 
to dry* They are salmoa^olc^Fed It is preterabta to 
wash ihr platen Ndone drying them, as this gets rid of 
a tendency to irregularity without dimhiishmg the colour 
sensitive riu&a, Thu general sensitiveness is much increased. 
Curve No. 4, page 4ij P vrill serve to indicate the effect of 
this treatment. 

Cyanine increases the sensitiveness to red. Dr. 
Schumann recommends the fallowing bath— 

Distills I Walcr .. „ - - 300 pans. 

Ammonii (strong) .. ** ** JI04 

Abfioiule alcotiol . . -- -* 10 

Cy^nm solution (1 : 500 slntatuti? alcohol) ; to 10 

The plates are first soaked for two minutes in a 
mixture of from a quarter to four parts of strong ammonia 
to two hundred of water, immersed m the above bath for 
two minutes, drained and dried. They will not keep in 
good condition for more than two or three days, :ind must 
be developed with a rather weak, well restrained developer, 
as they art liable to give Fog. Curve 5, page 413. gives a 
general indication of the sensitiveness of plates so prepared. 

Sir William Abney finds Lhat cyanine may tw* used 
in conjunction with the crythrosin bath given above by 
adding to it five parts of an alcoholic solution of cyanine 
(i : 1,000}. . Or the plates treated as specified by Messrs. 
Mall maim and Scolik may he w ashed and dried, and then 
soaked for two minutes in the following bath— 

Cpnin . . * * ■ ■ ** ■ ■ 1 pari. 

AlcDhd ►* .. .* *- ^ 100 parti. 

Water ■■ ** ** ■■ ** 9 i0do m 

The plate is then washed with alcohol diluted with nine 
times its volume of water, and then with water alone, till all 
greasincss has disappeared, and exposed white still moist 1 
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The tendency of cyanine to give foggy plates may 
be very much reduced, according to Dr, Ecfcr, by con¬ 
verting the ordinary iodo-cyanmc into chlorG-cyanine, 
by heating it with dilute hydrochloric add in a water 
bath, evaporating to dryness, warming to get rid of the 
add, and dissolving in alcohol. 

Mr. George Higgs finds that 11 alizarine blue S h * or 
" coemlean S/ J when purified, is very advantageous for 
increasing sensitiveness to the red and infra red- He 
recommends the following bath— 

Ptniiiftf dye ,, ,, *. „ ,. i part. 

Water con taming One per ten t. Qt ammonia, 10.000 parts* 

The plates do not keep longer than a day. 

Since these dyes were introduced, others have been 
found that give superior results; and the best ior giving 
sensitiveness to all colours, including red;, are stated to 
be orthochrome T + suggested in IQ03, and pinachrocic in 
1904, For use, one gram ol either substance is dissolved 
in 500 c.c, of warm alcohol, and to this solution 5 <joc.c t 
of water is added. This solution uf one in a thousand is 
stable. For use, it is diluted to fifty times its bulk, and 
it is sometimes recommended to add hah as much of 
ammonia as is taken of the one in a thousand solu¬ 
tion. Plates are allowed to remain in this bath for 
two minutes washed, and dried. It is stated that 
plates so sensitised will keep in good condition for a 
few months* 

Concerning the use of dyes in general, Mr. C H. 
Bothamley says that s if added to the emulsion, two to 
four milligrams per 100 c.c. of mdled emulsion is sufficient. 
He states that the most efficient processes are those in 
which the prepared plate is dipped into a dye solution, 
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and recofnmends an immersion for two or three minutes 
in a solution containing — 

Dye solution (i pari in i.QQQ pnrUi of u^Ucrj t to 2 volume 
Ammonia. £10 per Ceat,) ** << ■ ■» t r- 

Water ,, .. .. .. «* .. 8 „ 

The plate is then drained and dried in a pure atmos¬ 
phere. 'Hie ammonia. may be omitted if erythrosiu nr 
rose Bengal is used, but live or six times the exposure 
will then be required. 

If a plate could be made perfectly arthochromatic, 
any light would be as good as any other to work with 
in developing, but the light would have to be reduced 
until its effect upon the plate became practically nothing. 
But as perfect orthochromatism is not yet possible, there 
is always One or, it may be, two tints that have their 
visibility in excess of their photographic activity, and this 
is a guide for the light to be selected. For any commercial 
colour-sensitised plate a dull red light will generally be 
found as convenient as any. The ordinary dark room 
lamp with its yellow medium may have a ruby coloured 
glass or a red cloth added to it. Even with this it is 
advisable to keep the plate covered as touch as possible 
during development, and to expose it to the light only 
when necessary. 

The use of coloured screens. The correct method 
for obtaining correct Colour values is to have a coloured 
screen adjusted to the colour sensitiveness of the plates 
used, that is, suitable for compensating fur their excessive 
sensitiveness to the more refrangible light, and always 
to use it. This adjusted compensation is found in the 
measured screens made by Messrs. Sanger Shepherd and 
Co. for Cadett’s spectrum plates. In the open air they 
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require the- exposure to be increased about forty times* 
arid it is this prolongation ot the exposure that leads tu 
the use ol lighter screens. Bui any such modification 
is a compromise. \\ hen colours are concerned, a loSout- 
sensitised plate without a screen is but little better than 
an ordinary plate ; the lightest screen that needs an 
increase ot exposure by two or three times gives a iurther 
improvement; and so the photographer may progress 
tiiiijj he arrives at the perfectly adjusted colour screen 
with the considerably prolonged exposure. How much 
error is permissible lor Lhc sake oi convenience is a purely 
practical question, and must depend upon the subject- 
On She oilier hand* it is not impossible to use a screen 
unsuitable or too deeply coloured, and to cause blue 10 
photograph as it it were black and yellow as if it were 
white. Bui this is not a common mistake, and often when 
this error is supposed to exist, it would probably be I wind 
that the screen was really too light and that the anomalous 
result was due to some other and undetected fault 

When the sun is low the great i hick ness of the 
atmosphere that the light has to pass through reduces the 
amount ol the more refrangible light, and it is often con¬ 
sidered that a coloured screen then becomes unnecessary. 
But the effect obtained without one wifi approximate 
to a photograph of the scene by lull daylight instead oi 
by evening light. W hen artificial lights ui a ydJow colour 
Eire used as iliuminanls, such as gas flames* paraffin lamps* 
incandescent electric lamps, a given coloured object may 
be photographed without a screen* getting a bom the 
same result as if the photograph had been taken by 
daylight through a coloured screen requiring an Incieasi 
of exposure by about four times, 
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POSITION OP COLOURED SCREEN. 

The position of the coloured screen may be anywhere 
between the source of light qr the object and the plate. 
Artificial lights may be enclosed in a lantern alter the 
manner of a dark room lantern, ;md this lias the advan¬ 
tage that the defining power oi the lens cannot be interfered 
with* The most usual place (or the screen is against the 
lens, immediately in front or behind, or mure rarely in 
the diaphragm place. The screen must then be of carefully 
selected material and with parallel sides* as it becomes, 
from an optical point of view, a part of the lens. A screen 
immediate tv in front of die plaie is generally awkward 
to manipulate, but in thaL position its opiical perfection 
is not so necessary. In ah cases iL is important to focus 
with the screen in position, for the best focus of white 
light wiU rarely be the same as that of the coloured light 
transmit icd by the screen. 

Kinds oi coloured screens. As to colour, certainly 
glass screens are the safest unless die proposed screen 
can be ie$ted by means oi a quartz spectrograph* Spectro¬ 
scopic observations by the eye are of no use whatever* 
because when using dyes lhe danger lies in the dark violet 
and the ultra-violet. Almost all yellow dyes transmit 
such light. Multiple yellow, for example* allows much 
violet to pass that the eye can scarcely detect, but that 
renders it useless for this purpose. Naphthol yellow and 
brilliant yellow transmit a little ultra-violet, though too 
little to be ot practical importance, With such yellow 
dves as those last named it is easy to overstep die mark, 
and in effect to cut the blue out altogether* This may 
be obviated by reducing the intensity of the colour! or* 
il the screen is LG be placed against the diaphragm, by 
cleaning oft a small patch in the middle of it* that a little 
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white light may j>ass through. This last method is not 
to be recommended for general purixjses, as obviously 
the smaller the diaphragm inserted in the lens the greater 
will be the profit ion of white light. The advantages 
of gbss screens are that they are permanent in tint, the 
absorption is more gradual from red to blue than that 
given by dyes, and there is no risk from the passible 
transmission of ultra-violet light. On the other hand, 
almost all yellow glass approximates to a brown colour, 
and this means much loss of useful light, and the glass 
must be taken as it is, its tint cannot be adjusted or varied 
in any way. As said ljefore, all screens are only approxi¬ 
mations to what is really wanted, except such as are 
carefully adjusted by measurement to a specific kind of 
plate. The most jjcrfect control of depth of cotour h 
obtained by the use of a glass cell fixed against the lens, 
into which any required solution of any possible strength 
can be introduced. Such tells are expensive, because 
the sides must be parallel and optically worked. They 
are not to be recommended for general work* as they 
involve risk of accident, such as leakage, and solid screens 
can be made that answer all ordinary" purgioscs. 

The construction of coloured screens. Coloured 
screens may be made by coating thin patent plate glass 
with cither collodion or gelatine* in which the dye is 
dissolved. Two pieces of glass may be coated and cemented 
together face to face with Canada balsam and bound 
with tape. Those accustomed to work with such materials 
will understand the manipulation ; oLiters will find it more 
easy to take a plate already coated, such as a lantern 
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CONSTRUCTION OF COLOURED SCREENS. 

pUic, fix out the silver salt and thoroughly wash the 
film, a mi then immerse it ill an aqueous solution of the 
dye until the film has taken up as much as required. 
The plate is rinsed and allowed to dry* Tliis is the most 
convenient wav of testing a number of dyes for the purpose 
of selection. Thin glass, such as is used for covering 
microscopic objects when mounting them, may be coated 
when die screen is for the diaphragm place, or a coloured 
collodion film may be stripped from the glass and attached 
to a diaphragm, ft is not safe to recommend any par* 
ticular dyes because of die uncertainly referred to above, 
but auranlia, brilliant yellow, miplilhol yellow, and 
ammonium picrate may it mentioned as having been 
found useful- For the last, the coating solution may be 
made by neutralising a saturated solution of picric acid 
with ammonia, and dissolving twenty grains of gelatine 
in each ounce. The testing of coloured screens is referred 
to in a subsequent chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY ARTIFICIAL UGHT* 

TbM advantages of artificial light are not only that it 
enable?, photography to he carried on in dark places and 
at timc^ when day light is net available, hut that by its 
constancy when properly attended to it conduces to 
uniformity of result, and thus to the minimising of failure. 
A great deal of the photography done in connection with 
the production o( printing blocks is carried out by the 
aid of electric lights, daylight being entirely discarded, 
because o( the greater certainty of success when a method 
is used that is never interfered with by variable atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. 

The electric arc light is generally the most powerful, 
and is especially to be recommended because of its richness 
tit those rays to which photographic plates are most sen¬ 
sitive. It has boon adapted for photo-mcehanied work, 
copying* enlarging, portraiture* and all indoor work, with 
complete success, 

Incandescent dec trie lamps give a markedly yellow 
light* comparable with gas and paraffin lamp dames. 
By increasing the current the light is whiter, but the 
4 ' life pr of the lamp is shortened The ease with which 
these lamps may be manipulated, their perfect silence, 
and the readiness with which the light required may be 
divided and spread over any area* are great advantages. 

For those who have to use gas^ the incandescent 
system of Wdsbaeh is to be recommended* The full sire 
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artificial lights. 

mantle gives an illumination of about sixty candle-power 
when at its best, and its richness in blue light and con¬ 
sequent whiteness are so remarkable when compared With 
ordinary gas dames, that if one pan of a white surface 
is illuminated with the incandescent light and another 
pan with a first-class organ d burner of die ordinary 
pattern, the latter will appear almost a brick red because 
of the contrast. By reason of the whiteness of the light, 
it is lor ordinary photographic purposes about one and 
a half times as effective as a gas flame of the same visual 
intensity. 

Acetylene gives an excellent light for photographic 
purposes. There ore several thoroughly reliable generators 
now obtainable. The smallest, taking a charge nf one 
pound of calcium carbide, are specially useful for work 
on a small scale. Self-contained Lamps are not desirable, 
because of the tendency to overrun them, which pro¬ 
cedure may lead to danger, an it will certainty result in 
a loss of economy. 

Gas and paraffin lamps give a light poor in violet, 
and thus they are eminently suitable for orthocliromatk 
work. I las light with no coloured screen gives about the 
same effect os daylight with a yellow screen that would 
be colled commercially of " medium " tint. If ortho- 
chromatic effects are not desired when gaslight is to be 
used, still the exposure will be shortened if yellow sen¬ 
sitive plates are used. 

The use of magnesium. The light given by burning 
magnesium is richer in ultra-violet light than even the 
brightest daylight, and as the metal readily burns with 
a very brilliant flame, it is especially useful. Magnesium 
lamps that pay out the ribbon as it is burned are trouble- 
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some to keep in order, but si is generally sufficient to 
cut off the length required and bum it without the aid 
of a lamp. Magnesium burned in oxygen is stated to 
have about twelve times the actinic value of the same 
weight burned in air, and there is the additional advantage 
of burning it in an enclosed space that the smoke is 
retained in the vessel used. 

Mr. j. V. McLeLlan, in * 883 * devised a bmp for 
burning magnesium in oxygen* that consisted of a glass 
globe supported on a gas holder that contained the oxygen. 
The globe was filled for each operation, and the ignited 
magnesium ribbon, introduced at an opening in tile top. 
This type of apparatus, but of an improved form, has 
been made commercially by die PbtmotypO Company 
since 1899. The magnesium is placed in position in the 
glass combustion chamber, and ignited when desired by 
making an electrical connection that allows a current 
to pass through a piece of thin wire to heat it* 

Flash lights, as the name indicates, are not con¬ 
tinuous The flash may he made of such short duration 
that instantaneous effects may be secured without the aid 
of a shutter. Magnesium powder lends itself very advan¬ 
tageously to work of this diameter, and numerous flash 
lamps have been devised in which the powder is blown 
by a jiuir of air into a flame. A convenient type of such 
apparatus consists of a small pij»e with its end bent 
upwards at right angles, and surrounded wadi some 
materia] upon which spirit may he poured to give the 
flame. Before lighting the spirit the charge of magnesium 
is put in the pipe, and when the flame is at its best, a 
! uff from the mouth* or bellows* or an mdiaruhbpr ball, 
drives the powdered metal into it, and at the same time 
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increases the temperature by the blow-pipe action. The 
duration of a flash so produced will vary from perhaps 
iin eighth, or more generally a quarter, oi a second up 
to more than a second. Some lamps on this principle 
give a “ continuous flash." being arranged for a prolonged 
current of air, and provided with a large reservoir for 
the magnesium. By using a blast of oxygen and a gas 
flame, an exceedingly powerful and continuous light may 
he obtained, as is exemplified in the magnesium lamp 
devised by Mr, E. J. Huniphery in 1S93, and introduced 
by the pla linotype Company, This lamp has since been 
replaced by the one described above. 

With the simple lamps it is easy to arrange a number 
of them to flash simultaneously by connecting the pipes 
of them all with indtaruhber tubing to an air reservoir 
or a similar ap]jaralus. so that one puff may actuate 
them all. It is desirable not lo put an over-dose of 
magnesium into tin- lamps, but to increase the number 
of lamps if more lit’hi. is wanted, or a considerable pro- 
poriion of the powder nay be driven through the flames 
without being burnt. 

li a quicker Hash is wanted, the magnesium must 
be mixed with some substance that will effect its rapid 
combustion. AH sin A mixtures should bt regarded as 
Jan&roHS, and made only a few grains at a time by 
mixing the separately powdered ingredients on a piece 
of paper with a mixer made of card, wood, ivory, or 
similar material, on no account Setting any metal come 
into contact with them. Some mixtures of this character 
are staled to be harmless, and they certainly vary in 
tilt risk they cause 1 , but il is desirable to take the above 
precautions with all, and then, with common intelligence, 
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there need be little fear of accident with any i>f them. 
The ingredients must all be carefully dried and finely 
powdered before they are brought together. If used as 
purchased, though apparently dry. the combustion will 
be much retarded. 

k—M.- u-m-siuiii .. .6 grams. 

FotAssiam chlolatf .. Kp v. 

a.—M&gELfcsium .. TT * - ■* f ' 


Ji 

4 b 

6 

9 


Potassium chlorate , 
Potaitium jwchtonile 



More than the above quantities should not be mixed 
until the worker has liad experience with these. The 
first is simple and convenient, the third is stated to be 
proof against accident bv percussion or friction. A little 
pile of the mixture may be lighted with a taper or by 
means of touch-paper, taking care to guard against 
accidents from the sudden and large burst of flame that 
they cause. For combustion the powder should be sup¬ 
ported on a metal tray, and there should he no combustible 
substance within two or three feel at least. If lit with 
a taper it should be of full length, and the face should 
be turned away. The duration of the flash with these 
mixtures is generally about the twenty-fifth of a second if 
they are properly dried, finely powdered, and weU mixed. 

Dr. Unhmann has recommended a mixture of approxi¬ 
mately the following composition for orthochromatic work, 
as it gives a light rich in yellow and green rays— 

Magfiesitmi -« if - - *♦ + + 40 parts, 

Potiissium perdilonte h, * - -*63 ■* 

Sodium chloride (Uhl* salt} -- 5 *- 

Barium tartrate ** - - *. ? <> 

The intensity of these magnesium tights is very great. 
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MAGNESIUM AND ALUMINIUM POWDERS. 

Dr, Eder has calculated that hall a gram of magnesium 
bitawn by the mouth (rom a glass tube across a flame 
gives a brilliancy equal to from 2gq,ooo to 300*000 candles. 
The increased effect when oxygen is used lias already 
been referred to. Mr. E. J. Humphrey finds three grains 
of magnesium burned in a flask of oxygen at fifteen feet 
from the sitter sufficient for a portrait* Hut the amount 
required will depend not only on the rapidity of the loos 
and of the plate used, but upon the colour of the walls 
and furniture in the apartment, and their nearness to 
the object photographed- It is advantageous to have 
those colours that reflect the greatest proportion of photo¬ 
graphically active light. 

The use of aluminium. The fine aluminium powder 
sold as "silver bronze 11 has been recommended for use 
instead of magnesium, and is stated, weight for weight, 
to give a more powerful light and ks& irritating fumes. 
The powder should be heated before use to get rid of the 
greasy matter that accompanies it. Small quantities may 
he heated in a Lest tube. The powder may be blown 
through a flame as in an ordinary Bash lamp, or a mixture 
of two and a quarter parts of potassium chlorate to one 
of aluminium may be prej Jared, with the precautions 
given for similar magnesium mixtures, and used like 
them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SILVER PRINTING OS ALBUMEN ISKD PAPER- 
There are many methods of photographic printing, but 
the oldest ol those methods that have ever teen com* 
mercially important is that in which the sensitive matenal 
consists of a layer of albumen which contains certain 
silver salts, and is supported on paper. This process 
has been largely replaced by the use of gelatine printing 
out papers," which are described in the nest chapter, 
hut as it held its own for so long, and for nearly a genera¬ 
tion had hardlv a rival worth mentioning, it caBs lor 
detailed consideration. For many years the common 
expression " photograph " referred to an albumen silver 
print, and such expressions as ’* photographic purples 
and "photographic browns" referred to the peculiar 
colours obtained by this method of printing. 

The albumen is mixed with a certain proportion of 
ammonium ddoride before the paper is coated with it, 
and, after the layer of albumen is dry, it is made seasit ive 
by floating the paper on a solution of silver nitrate of a 
strength generally of from thirty-five to fifty grains to 
the ounce. The effect of the silver solution is manifold 
and somewhat obscure. It acts upon the ammonium 
chloride in the albumen, and changes it completely into 
silver chloride, with the simultaneous production of 
ammonium nitrate, according to the equation— 

Am Cl + AgXOj « AgCl + AmNOj 
The silver chloride is insoluble, and remains in the 
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albumen film ; the ammonium nitrate is soluble in the 
water, and passes out, as far as it has time, into the silver 
bath, The nitrate of silver also acts upon the albumen 
itself, producing an insoluble compound, the nature of 
which is but little understood. The production of this 
compound is, however, of vital importance, for if the 
albumen were not made insoluble it would be washed 00 
the paper. The stronger the solution of silver nitrate 
employed the more insoluble and less penetrable does 
the albumen become, so that a longer floating is necessary 
with a strong hath than with a weak one to ensure the 
thoroughness of its action. The excess of silver nitrate 
in the film, and the greater part of that which clings to 
the surface, remain in the prepared paper; and in the 
commercially sensitised paper citric acid or some other 
preservative is also introduced. 

With such a complication it is not to bo wondered at 
that the results are uncertain, and that the changes 
produced are not understood. But add to this the need 
of toning to get an acceptable colour instead of a dis¬ 
agreeable red, and we find in this process, perhaps, the 
greatest number of problems Lhat even photography lias 
ever brought together. It cannot be denied that the 
majority of prints made by this process are not stable ; 
some last a month or two, some a year or two, a few are 
apparently unchanged alter a decade or two, and still 
iewvr have possibly lasted for a generation ’, but, although 
certain conditions that lend to obviate fading are very 
wdl known, HO one can with certainty say why this 
difference exist*. 

it is not possible to state exactly when, or by whom, 
albumen was first used in the preparation of paper for 
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photographic printing. Both albumen and gelatine were 
used before 1851, A committee of the Photographic 
Society state in a report made in 1^55 that they had 
examitied silver prints an alhumenked paper which were 
seven years old. This takes us back to 184ft. an d this 
appears to be the earliest record of any reference in 
connection with the process. It is probable that the 
idea of employing the albumen was to- get brilliancy of 
image by keeping it on the surface of the paper instead 
of producing it in the paper, as had been done as early 
as 1S02, when Wedgwood and Davy published their 
experiments. The albumen T however, profoundly alters 
the nature of the image. 

The preparation of the paper. The albumen used 

for coating the paper is the white of eggs, and to this is 
added ammonium chloride dissolved in a little water. The 
quantity of the salt used may vary' between wide extremes* 
from five grains to forty grains per ounce, but Mr. W. K. 
Burton says that from what he can gather " eight grains 
to the ounce i$ a common quantity of chloride of ammonium 
to use." After adding the determined proportion of she 
salt the albumen is beaten up very thoroughly to cause 
the separation and easy removed of animal membrane 
and to get a homogeneous solution. Insufficient frothing 
will not allow of the subsequent removal of membraneous 
matter, and Ibis will give rise to streaks on the paper. 

After settling, the mixture is filtered through muslin 
or flannel and poured into a fiat dish. The sheets of 
paper to be coated are floated upon the solution and hung 
up to dry. If a piece of albumenised paper is put into 
water the coating will be readily dissolved oft, and to 
prevent this in the after treatment of the paper it seems 
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that some early photographers advocated ironing the 
coated paper with a hot iron to coagulate the albumen- 
This, however* is quite unnecessary, as the albumen is 
made insoluble in the sensitising. 

The albumenised pa]>er is made sensitive by Boating 
it on a solution of silver nitrate as described above until 
the silver solution has worked its way quite through the 
paper. It is only necessary to add that the coagulation 
of the albumen by means of the silver solution is not a 
mere coagulation such as takes place when an egg is 
hoiled T but is the result of the formation of an insoluble 
compound of albumen containing silver called silver 
albumenate. The chemical formula that has been suggested 
for tins compound is C^aHiiaAgaNifiSGji- 

Thus sensitised albumen ised paper when it h ready 
10 be exposed to light is coated with a mixture of silver 
albujHL'natc, silver chloride* silver nitrate, ammonium 
nitrate, and when the ready sensitised paper is employed, 
citric acid or some analogous preservative must be added 
to the list. Now, complication does not of necessity lead 
to uncertainty, but it may be worth while to see what 
is known about the effect produced by light upon these 
compounds, leaving out the ammonium nitrate and citric 
acid, as they may !>c unchanged. 

The effects of exposure, Scheele showed that when 
chloride of stiver was exposed under water the silver corn- 
pound lost chlorine* ;tnd what remained was darkened in 
colour. Our knowledge of this matter is very little, if any* 
in advance uE Scheck's* (or no one has satisfactorily prepared 
a definite compound of silver with chlorine containing 
less chlorine than the ordinary 1 white chloride. When 
albnirienate of silver is exposed to the light it darkens to 
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a reddish colour, but the chemical change that Lakes 
place is not known—indeed, we have but a very small 
and fragmentary knowledge of tire chemistry of albumen 
itself* It appears probable that the function oi the nitrate 
of silver is rather to assist the decomposition of the other 
compounds than to contribute directly to the formation 
of the colour of the image. It probably takes up the 
chlorine liberated front the chloride of silver, and so 
facilitates the production of coloured decomposition 
substances, besides furnishing more chloride of silver. 
This change may l.-e expressed thus— 

CL +' AgNOj + H 2 0 = AgCl 4 HNOj 4 HCIO 
The HCIO is hypochlorous acid, a compound that has 
teen shown to be actually producer! when silver chloride 
and nitrate are exposed to light together. Hie nitric and 
hypochlorous adds Introduce iresh complications into the 
problem. Therefore, when albumenised silver paper is 
exposed to light under a negative, an image is produced 
which consists of two constituents, and perhaps more, 
neither of which is known to be of fixed composition* 
Toning. When a silver print is plunged into a 
solution of hyposulphite of sodium to fix it, the coloured 
albumen ate ol silver is very little affected, but the darkened 
chloride is dissolved in great measure, leaving a quantity 
■ f metallic silver behind that is probably equivalent to 
the chlorine expelled from it by the exposure to light 
Hence the image is considerably reduced in intensity, and 
what remains is of an unpleasant reddish tint. To obviate 
the reduction in intensity it is necessary to expose under 
the negative until the depth of colour produced is much 
darker than is desired in the finished print, and to correct 
the colour it is usual to N tone " The print. 
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It is customary and advisable, though not necessary, 
to tone the print before fixing, Toning consists of deposit¬ 
ing a line powder upon it under such circumstances that 
the powder itself reflects blue light, and this blue, together 
with the brownish red of the original, gives the rich tints 
of a skilfully-made albumen print- K the print were 
fixed in an acidified solution of sodium hyposulphite, it 
would be toned to a rich brown, liecause the sulphur 
precipitated by the action of the add would ding to the 
image. But sulphur toning, though very- common in the 
early days of afhumenised paper, is not to be recommended, 
because the result is probably more liable to fade than 
when gold or platinum is used. 

Gold toning is invariably resorted to at the present 
day. It is possible to get gold precipitated as a blue or 
as a red powder, according to the sire of the particles. 
Very slow precipitation gives die finer particles which appear 
red, while quicker precipitation gives less flue jKirtides, 
which appear blue. Therefore though it is advisable to add 
some substance to the solution of chloride of gold to cause 
it to act regularly, care must be taken that the toning 
action is not too much retarded, for then red gold would 
be deposited, and the addition of red gold to the red image 
would give little or no change of colour. It is possible to 
make a toning bath so slow in action that it cannot over¬ 
tone, but this is not an advantage, because, if the change 
of colour cannot go too far, it will probably not go far 
enough- Obviously, from these remarks, the amount of 
colour change in toiflng is not an index of the quantity 
of gold in the finished print. 

Whatever formula for toiling is employed, it is advis¬ 
able to neutralise the free acid present in the chloride of 
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gold by shaking it up with powdered chalk and filtering 
in an hour or so. If this is iu*t done, as an uncertain 
quantity of add is present an uncertain solution is 
prepared, and the results will not be uniform* When 
acetate of soda is used, the chalk may be added with the 
acetate. 

To prepare prints for toning, they should be washed 
until the free nitrate of silver is removed—four or five 
changes of water will generally suffice—and then put into 
a weak solution of common salt (containing a pinch or so 
to the pint), and finally washed about twice. The salt 
reddens the print, and makes the change of colour in 
toning more obvious. They are then immersed in the 
slightly warm toning bath. The following formulas for 
toiling baths are only examples of many others— 


Borax *, 
Chlnrifte of paid 
Water ** 


4& grains 
r grain 
8 tmnrea 


To b* mixed only ax required* 


or it gTattia, 

o =5 * 

1,000 CvC. 


Sodium acetals: 
Chloride at sold 
Water ,, 


.. JO grains or 5 gTajnsL 
1 grain 0.25 tf 

Bounces i P ooo t.e. 


To be mixed at least 

Sodium c.jrhouaLe 
Chloride ot gold 
Water 


two tiay& before use* 

” EO gram* or 3.5 grams. 

I grain o.2£ H 

^ Bounces t P ooo c,c r 


Most be used soon after mixing. 

Strict care must be taken that no hyposulphite gets 
into a toning solution* An imjicrceptible amount such 
its may adhere to one's fingers or to the dish (if it has 
unwisely been used for fixing) is quite sufficient to stop 
toning. It may tie found advantageous to increase or 
diminish the water in the above formula to adjust the 
time in which a satisfactory tone is obtained. 
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Platinum salts were used for toning silver prints 
certainly as early as 18gfi, and from that time forward 
Tfery many formula have been proposed, A slightly 
acidified solution of platlnic chloride (about one grain to 
fifteen ounces of solution) was used at first, but was very 
uncertain. I t was not until potassium - chloroplaiimte 
was made available by >lr, Willis and the Pla Linotype 
Company that platinum toning was successful. The failures 
with platinic chloride may be ascribed lo die fact that 
it may be reduced by the silver image to the plat inn us 
salt without any deposition of platinum. The following 
formula may be laken as an example— 

Potassium ehloroplatmitc i ^in or 2 gnuna. 

Mine add . ; minima 4 c-c, 

Water . . . , I lo 3 Ounce j Jo 2 if (res, 

FiKing, etc. Alter toning, die prints are washed in two 
or three changes of water, and then fixed. Hyposulphite 
of soda, (out ounces to die pint, or 200 grams to 1,000 cr, 
with enough ammonia or sodium carbonate to make 
the solution alkaline, is a good formula- The solution 
must not have been used before, and it must not be over¬ 
worked. ft appears that a want-of permanency can more 
often be traced to imperfection of fixing than to any 
other cause* The prints are then washed thoroughly and 
allowed to dry. Simple washing is the best* but there 
are methods of H1 hypo-diminution M by the use of chemical 
substances that act upon ihe remaining hypo. The action 
and use of these have been considered in connection with 
gelati no-bromidc negatives. 


CHAPTER XXV, 

SILVER PRINTING ON " PRINTING OUT PAPERS/' 

The most popular method of making silver prints at 
present in vo^ue is by the use of what are called 11 printing 
out papers/' often contracted to the initials PXXP. These 
are made by coating a paper that lias been prepared 
wirh a smooth-surfaced hard substratum, with a gelatine 
emulsion tcollodio-cldoride paper is prepared with a 
collodion emulsion) containing chloride of silver and an 
organic salt such as a curate. With the coating machinery 
now available, h is easier and more rapid to coat paper 
with such emulsions than to prepare sensitised albu¬ 
rn enised papier which requires each sheet to be dealt with 
separately- Doubtless this facility of production on a 
large scale, coupled with the fact that such paper* will 
last longer in good condition than sensitised albumen 
paper, accounts for the fact that albumen prints are now 
rarely made. 

As to the comparative merits of the two classes of 
papers, there is not much to say. Some prefer the colours 
given by the newer and others the colours given by the 
older process- As to relative permanency, there seems 
very little to choose betw een them. In working w ith these 
” printing out papers/" the character of the film must 
be borne in mind. Albumen prints will stand warm or 
even hot water, but obviously gelatine prints will not. 
The surface of collodion is more liable to injury by 
mechanical means than either of the others. 
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As these printing out papers are made of many 
diff erent kinds ( and of ten called by fancy names) p it h 
not possible to give exact instructions for their use. The 
treatment specified by the maker must be followed, at 
least at first. 

Toning. After printing a little deeper than required, 
but not so much deeper as is necessary in the case of 
albumen paper* the prints are washed and then totted. 
The following is probably the most used of all the toning 
baths that have been suggested— 

Ammonium sulphtxynnidG grains or -o gram*. 
ijiiLio calieii thiocyanate) 

Gold chloride TT >, i grain * 

Water to .. .. IO aunts t.OOO C,t 

The ammonium salt is dissolved in half of the water, 
and to this is added the gold dissolved in an ounce or 
so of water. The addition of the uuld causes a red colour 
which soon disappears. The solution when made up to 
the bulk is ready for use. 

Another formula that is much appreciated is— 

Sodium formate .. 15 ^nuas or 30 grants. 

Sodium bicarbonate + ■ 2 4 

Gold chloride ** 1 - 

Water to . * + » 10 ounces I,mo M. 

The gold salt Ls added to the solution of the other 
ingredients r and the bath is ready at once, 

Mr, A. Cowan has recommended the following platinum 
toning bath— 

Potassium cltioroplutiiiite . _ * + l grain or 2 grmni. 

Common mil .... t+ -- 10 20 

Ouu per cant, sol ulion of chrome alum to ounce* 1.000 

The toning of these prints his led to the revival of 
combined toning and fixing baths with the addition to 
them ol all manner of detrimental constituents. Such 
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baths were in use before alkaline toning was introduced* 
and it is a pity that they have come into fashion again. 
When baths like those given for use with albumen paper 
are used for geJafmo-chioride papers, they will probably 
need to be made rather stronger, as the bath cannot be 
warmed, as is usual for albumen prints. 

Care should in all cases be taken against over¬ 
toning, as the colour of the print darkens perceptibly 
on drying. 

Many self'toning printing out papers are now made 
commercially. They contain the toning ingredients, or at 
least the gold or the active ingredients, in suitable quantity 
in the film itself. 

For fixing, the hypo solution may be rather weaker 
than for negatives, namely, two or three ounces to 



/ Development after partial exposure. A few years ago 
Mr, W. j, Wilson showed that prints on these papers 
may be developed to complete the image at any stage of 
Lhe exposure after a certain small minimum, If full 
printing requires an hour's exposure, development may 
follow any exposure from about twenty seconds upwards* 
The print to be developed is put into a solution of 
potassium bromide until all the silver salts are changed 
into bromide of silver, A ten per cent* solution of 
potassium bromide is convenient, and the soaking may 
be for a minute or iw r o. Further soaking does no harm 
to the image, but the gelatine itself may begin to soften 
if the solution is very strong and the immersion is very 
prolonged. The print is then washed in water for a 
minute or two and developed. The developer Mr, Wilson 
recommended is as follows— 
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Kplroqninaii* 

Sodium salphite 
Polt^Lim bromide 
Ammonium carbonate 
Caustic saia 
Water to ** 


t grains 
4 * „ 

64 .. 

6 „ 

li 4 P 
i ounce. 


After development the print is plunged into a bromide 
or weaic acid hath to stop the action i and tlion toned 


and ttxed. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

PUNTING OS’ GEEAT 1 NQ-BROMIDE PAPERS. 
Gelatinobkqiiide paper, or shortly “ bromide paper,' 
is paper coated with a gclati no-bromide emulsion, similar 
to that used for gelatine plates, but sbwer. This paper 
is generally used for photographic recording apparatus 
in connection with meteorological instnimerits, also for 
direct printing, and especially for direct enlargements. 
Machines have been constructed by which a very rapid 
succession of exposures on bromide paper can be made, 
and by arranging that the developing and fixing operations 
may be done with sufficient rapidity, large editions of 
direct photographic prints can be expeditiously produced. 

Exposure, The various kinds oi bromide paper vary 
considerably in sensitiveness. The so-called " gaslight ” 
papers are coated with so slow an emulsion that the 
paper may be exposed to ordinary gaslight, provided the 
light does not shine directly on to it, for the time necessary' 
to fill the frames and develop the prints, without the 
production of fog, For making contact prints, the best 
method of exposure is to have a gas or paraffin lamp 
of a kind that the same intensity of light can easilv be 
reproduced, and to hold the frame at a distance of from 
one to six feet for the required time. 

Development. The variety of developers applicable 
to bromide paper is practically endless, and there is often 
little to choose between one and another. The alkaline 
developers are less trouble than ferrous oxalate, and 
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in the opinion of irtOst give quite as good if not 
better results. 

The chief point* concerning Lhe development of 
bromide paper, wherein the operation differs from the 
development of negatives! are that care must be taken 
to keep the whites pure, stains of all sorts must be strictly 
eliminated, and the operations must be so conducted that 
the deposit is of an agreeable colour. There is a tendency* 
unless suitable developers are used and every care is taken, 
to produce an image of an unpleasant greenish grey tint- 
Ail developers will not work equally well with all kinds 
of bromide paper, but the following are generally suitable. 

Ferrous oxalate- Dissolve neutral potassium oxalate 
in three times its weight of water, and add oxalic acid 
till the solution just begins to redden blue litmus paper. 
Dissolve ferrous sulphate in twice its weight of water 
and add hall a drop of strong sulphuric acid to each 
ounce by measure* 

(Hiihfe soluliofti »« 6 vdames. 

Ferrous *utphatc sdlutioa - * i .. 

Pentium bromide * * * * -2 gmin to each ounce. 

If half a grain of bromide is used the prints will be much 
harden Ferrous oxalate generally gives a good colour. 
It is well alter development to put the prints at once 
into a very weak acid bath—say one dram of acetk acid 
to thirty ounces of water—and then to wash well before 
fixing. The add prevents stains. 

AmidoL This developer gives a colour that b often 
better even than that given by ferrous oxalate- 

Amidol.6 grains ot is grams, 

Sodium sulphite (cryst,) t$ .. 30 „ 

Sodium carbonate {aryat.) .5 .. t 

Potassium bromide * * 1 3 M 

Water to -- 1 ounce s.oooc.o. 
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Eikonogen. The double strength formula recom¬ 
mended for negative work with ten times its bulk of 
water. This appears more liable to give a greenish tinge 
to the image than either of the other developers, 

Rodina]. The makers direct that it be diluted with 
one hundred to two hundred times its bulk of water. 
But the author recommends twenty times its bulk of 
water with one to two grains of potassium bromide to 
the ounce. 

Metoh the double strength formula given for 
negatives with threv times its bulk of water added to it. 

In working with bromide papier, when a suitable 
devdaper is found, the exposure should he adapted to it: 
the developer cannot be modified to suit the exposure 
by the addition of bromide without the probability of 
getting an unpleasant colour. If the ferrous oxalatv 
devdoper Is to be weakened, it should not \yc diluted 
with water, but less of the iron salt should be 
iutroduced- 

If with a good negative the print is too hard the 
exposure may be increased, doubled for example, and if 
then the development is too rapid and the whites 
degraded the developer may be diluted. Increased 
exposure and dilution of the developer should go together, 
and will tend to give a grey instead of a black image. 
On no account must the developer be restrained by the 
addition of bromide. For a black image the exposure 
must be short, though of course sufficient, and the 
developer of full strength. The development will con¬ 
sequently be rapid- In this case more care will be required 
\n the adjustment of the exposure, and in the stopping of 
the development at the right time. 
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BROMIDE PRINTS—FIXING, &c. 

Fixing, etc. Bromide prints, as all other silver prints, 
must be fitted in clean hypo, and the alkaline fixing bath 
recommended lor negatives will suit very well, or it may 
be mixed with an equal bulk of water if that is more 
convenient. In any case perfect fixing and thorough 
washing are necessary if the print is wanted to last as 
long as possible. As the image consists of metallic silver 
only, a bromide print may well be expected to be: the 
most lasting ol all kinds of silver prints, but if imperfectly 
fixed or carelessly washed it may show a marked deterior¬ 
ation even within a few months oi its production. 

Treatment alter fixing. II a bromide print as washed 
after fixing is not satisfactory^, it is generally better to 
make another rather than to try to doctor up the faulty 
production. But there are exceptions to this mle- 

In those cases where nothing further than a general 
cleaning up is required and the getting rid of perhaps a 
few fine dark lines that have been fitly compared to penal 
marks, it is only necessary lo see that the print is quite 
dry. to dip a little pad of cotton wool into methylated 
spirit, squeeze it to get rid of the superfluous liquid, and 
bolding it between the fingers to rub the surface of the 
print gently, giving special attention to those parts that 
need it. Thb will often effect a very marked improvement, 
but the operation must out be carried to excess or the 
surface of the print may be roughened and stained. 

Reduction- If it b desired to reduce a bromide print 
the methods given for the reduction oi gektino-bromide 
negatives may be used, bearing in mind that there is 
much less silver in the image than in an average negative, 
and that the reducing solution can get at the silver from 
both sides of the film. 
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BROMIDE PRINTS—TONING. 

Toriing. The black or grey colour ol bromide prints 
may be modified in many ways so as to get an image of 
a warmer or redder colour. But when a bromide print is 
treated with any of the reagents afterward described in 
order to alter the colour of the image r the simple constitu¬ 
tion ol fhe print is altered—it is no longer metallic silver 
[n gelatine, biiL some compound oi silver often with a 
compound oi some other metal in addition^ and obviously 
the more complex, the image the more liable it is to suffer 
injury by atmospheric or other influences. Generally 
speaking, a silver compound is more readily attacked 
than the metal itself, and an image that consists of two 
different substances will be damaged by any circumstance 
that wiC affect either. This necessary multiplication of 
the possible points of attack in an image of a complex 
character is a strong argument in favour of simplicity. 

The hypo and alum toning bath has been much 
appreciated and often recommendecL It changes the 
black or grey image to a sepia colour. The print should 
be made rather darker to allow r for a slight reduction in 
density. The solution is prepared by heating to boiling 
seventy ounces of water (three and a half pints though 
of course smaller quantities may be taken, if desired) 
and adding to it ten ounces of hypo. When this is dis¬ 
solved add gradually one ounce of alum a little at a time. 
The liquid wall be milky white, but should not be fdtered. 
It improves with age somewhat, and may be rein forced » 
when necessary, by adding a little freshly prepared 
solution. An entirely new- bath reduces the density ol 
the prints rather more than an old bath, H used cold, 
the bath will require a long time, some hours, to produce 
the colour required, but if used hot, the change will take 
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plate in a few minutes. The limit of temperature is 
fixed by the resisting power of the print, and it is generally 
necessary to treat the print after fixing to an alum bath 
to harden the gelatine somewhat before it is toned* Some 
workers recommend a temperature of xio D to rzo° Fahr. s 
requiring thirty to forty minutes treatment, but others 
have suggested 150* Fahr. and about thirty minutes. 
Shorter Limes will give a less change, al*>ui a third of 
the period advised giving a warm black rather than a 
sepia. After toning, the print may be treated to a simple 
alum bath ; in any case it should be well washed. The 
action of this toning bath appears to be due probably 
either to a partial change of the silver of the image into 
sulphide or to a deposition of sulphur upon it, or perhaps 
to both changes combined. 

The ferricyanide method of intensification of negatives 
(described in connection with the intensification of gelatin o- 
bromide negatives) is applicable also to bromide prints 
for the purpose of changing their colour. Uranium and 
copper ferricyanides are the chief salts employed, the 
femicyantdes of both these metals being of a reddish 
brown colour. 

The uranium bath may be prepared thus— 

Uranium nruate (or actual*;^ , 2 groins or 4 pram*. 

l^icusmm irmcyamde ., i (-rain ; 

Glacial ace lie arid . to to 20 nuns. 20 lo 40 t.c. 

Water to .. from 1 to 1 ounces % to ^ litres. 

If the femeyanide is not dean, it is likely to give a 
brownish precipitate when added to the uranium solution ; 
tills must be filtered off. The acetic acid is necessary, 
because the image toned with uranium is very easily 
attacked by alkalies; even ordinary hard water will gradu¬ 
ally remove the added colour. The smaller amount of 
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acid will generally be found sufficient. For slock solutions 
it is well to keep the uranium and acetic add ready for 
use, adding the ferricyanide when required- The well- 
washed print is placed in the solution, and gentle rocking 
maintained, as the cold black of the image gradually 
brightens up to a warm black, then changing through 
reddish brown or sepia to finally a full red. When thr- 
deslred colour is obtained the print is removed and washed, 
but the washing water should be slightly acidified {two 
or three drops of acetic add to the ounce) for the reason 
already given. To get a still purer red* the fully-tented 
print may be treated with hypo to remove as much silver 
as possible, again avoiding any alkalinity. The toned 
print should wash clean readily if care has been taken, 
but if it appears at all fogged it may be treated with a 
very slightly alkaline bath (ammonia or ammonium car¬ 
bonate) for a short time, or merely washed in unacidified 
water for a longer time. Either treatment will remove 
some of the pigment and reduce [in a photographic settle} 
the toned print. 

Ferroeyanide of copper is of a brownish red colour, 
very similar to the uranium compound, but the ferri- 
cyanldc is a yellowish green substance also insoluble in 
water. There are several substances p aqueous solutions of 
which will dissolve the ferricyanide and not the fetro- 
cyanide of copper, but none hitherto tried are satisfactory* 
chiefly by reason of staining, except alkaline citrates, 
such as potassium citrate. This salt was introduced for 
the purpose by Mr. W. J£. Ferguson in 1900. Taking 
ten per cent, solutions of each, seventy'five parts by 
bulk of the copper solution may be added to 570 parts 
by hulk of the potassium citrate solution, and then sixty* 
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six parts by bulk of the ferricyanide are added slowly 
with agitation. AH trouble in making the solution may 
be avoided bv the use of the “ tabloid " preparation of 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome, and Co., one tabloid being 
dissolved in each ounce of water. The colours produced 
are very similar to those that uranium gives, but much 
less sensitive to alkalies, So that no special precaution 
has to be observed. As with uranium, the red colour 
may be made of a less brownish hue by treating the toned 
print with hypo solution of the ordinary strength. And 
here may be emphasised the absolute necessity of getting 
rid of all hypo from the prints before toning them by 
any method of the type under consideration. Any hypo 
remaining will reduce the ferricyanide and give a coloured 
deposit, which, of course, cannot be removed without injury 
to the image. A thorough washing must precede the toning. 

A blue image may be obtained by the following 
bath, the effect of the silver upon it being to produce 
Prussian blue— 

AmptoniD-oirat* of iron i grains or 4 grams. 

PoU^ium (micyiniilc.. 4 8 

Acetic acul .. .. is minims 34 tc. 

Water to ,. .. l nonce x.oooc.c. 

This bath is similar in its general character to those 
already given. The blue image resembles the red image 
obtained by copper in being attacked by alkalies, and 
also in not requiring (as the uranium toned image does) 
any special precautions with regard to this matter. 

Professor R. Namias described in 1899 a method by 
which a silver image can be converted into the fenrocyanide 
of any metal, whether the ferricyanide of that metal is soluble 
or not. The silver is first converted into fcrrocyanide by 
means of a five per cent, solution of potassium ferricyanide 
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containing a tenth o i its volume of strong ammonia. 
Without the ammonia the action is too slow. The print 
is well washed for about fifteen minutes and then immersed 
in a one or two per cent, solution of the diloride of the 
metal, the ferrocyanide of which is desired, containing at 
least five per cent, of hydrochloric acid to facilitate the 
change. The silver chloride is then removed with a five 
per cent, solution of hypo containing five per cent of 
boric acid, as the ordinary fixing baths attack the resulting 
ferrncyanide somewhat Vanadium gives a yellow, 
molybdenum a reddish brown r manganese a grey, cohalt 
a green, and nickel a greenish image. Iron and copper 
Successively used give a violet ini;ago. 

Toiling with gold or platinum is rarely resorted to in 
the case of bromide prints, because the object of toning 
With these metals is generally lo counteract the redness 
of silver prints, and bromide prints are grey or black .is 
prepared, the toning of them generally being for the 
purpose of getting a wanner colour. Hue if a bromide 
print is of a disagreeable greenish or rusty colour when 
a full black is desired, then these processes may be service¬ 
able, The sulphocyanide formula given in the previous 
chapter may be used for gold. For platinum, two or 
three grains of the red potassium platinotis chloride for 
chloroplntmite] may be dissolved to each ounce* adding 
a drop or two of nitric acid to ensure that the solution 
is aeicL Bromide prints toned by these formulae contain 
chloride of silver* and. although die ordinary procedure 
takes no note of this faci, it seems that it would be belter 
to remove it if unalterablcness of the print is valued* by 
a second fixation and thorough washing, This r of course, 
will weaken the print somewhat. 


PLAYERTYPE* 


Playertype- Mr. j. H, Player in 1 8<p drew attention 
to a method of using bromide and similar papers especially 
serviceable for copying engravings, that at first sight 
seems hardly practicable. The method has the advantage 
of giving a direct copy* and is not interfered with by 
printing matter on the back of the original. The engraving 
is laid face upwards, the sensitive paper is laid face down- 
wards upon it and pressed into good contact- Exposure 
then takes place through (ha sensitive paper t using green, 
yellow, or red light- Three thicknesses of yellow tissue 
paper held between two sheets of ordinary glass iorm the 
best colour screen, and is supported about nine inches 
above the engraving, a bright gas light being about three 
inches above die screen. The Ilford smooth Alpha 
paper Mr, Player mentions as very suitable, though any 
smooth bromide or similar paper will serve. The ex¬ 
posure will be from three to six minutes, and the 
developer preferred is— 

f-t ydruN^uinOtlc .. < - . ■ ■ - j 

Sodium sutptiiic (tryst.) -. - - 12 *. 

Sodium carbonate |cn r 3t.j .. .. -4 

Water to . . .. .. + - .. 1 

Development is carried on until the image at first 
visible is buried From the negative so produced prints 
are made as usual, reducing them a little if necessary to 
get clean whites. 

The reason why a suitable negative should be obtained 
in this way instead of a hopeless fogging may be explained 
by the fact that a white backing to a sensitive emulsion 
largely increase the exposure effect, hence there must be 
considerably more exposure effect in those parts of the 
sensitive paper in contact with the white parts of the 
original than in those parts opposite the black lines. 
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The other procedure is such as tends to increase this 
difference* The author has shown that the less refrangible 
the light is, within the usual limits the steeper is the 
gradation of the developed image^ This accounts for the 
advantage of the yellow (or red) screen, and for the fact 
that yellow tissue paper is better than yellow glass- 
Finally the developer recommended gives hard results and 
also, therefore, tends to make the most of the exposure 
difference* 


CHAPTER XXVII, 

PRINTING IN SALTS OF IRON. 

Passlnc from the salts of silver, which are exceptionally 
valuable for negatives but surpassingly treacherous for 
prints, we find on turning to the salts of iron simplicity 
and certainty- When ferric chloride is exposed to the 
light in the presence of organic matter, it is decomposed, 
chlorine is given off and ferrous chloride remains^ thu? — 
FeCU - FeCL + □ 

Other ferric salts are decomposed in a similar way, and 
the choice of the compound to be used is a matter of 
practical convenieiiiCe rather than of theoretical significance. 

In 1645, Sir j< F* W. Herschel published several 
processes by which this change in iron salts could be 
made serviceable for photographic printing. He found 
the double citrate of iron and ammonium to be more 
sensitive than the chloride and to have other advantages, 
and no one since has found a more suitable ferric salt 
for most of the processes about to be referred to. 

Paper may tie soaked in, or floated on, or brushed 
over with, a strong solution of this salt. The soaking 
will be found by the inexperienced to be the most easy 
and satisfactory, and to yield a good vigorous print. The 
paper when dried by a gentle heat is ready to be exposed 
under a negative- The exposed print may be developed 
in many ways, but the most useful probably is by the 
application of a solution of ferricyanide of potassium. 
The crystals should be washed and dissolved only just 
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when required, and the addition of a little citric acid is 
advisable, especially if the water used is hard. The 
femeyanide gives a dark blue insoluble compound Oi 
ferrous ferricyanide with the ferrous salt that the exjiosure 
has produced, while the unchanged ferric salt is merely 
washed off the paper. The developed print is washed in 
water slightly acidulated with citric acid, rinsed in plain 
water* and dried, A print so prepared has a very brilliant 
colour* and by mounting, and applying a moderate 
quantity of encaustic paste to its surcace, there results 
as brilliant a blue print, probably, as any process will 
fumish- 

Tbe ferrous ferricyanide* winch is a sort of Prussian 
blue, is soluble in potassium fciTOcyauide. It ts decom¬ 
posed by alkalies such as sodium carbonate with the 
production of the alkaliru? ferrocyanidc which dissolves in 
the liquid, and hydrate of iron which remains in the paper 
and is soluble, after washing, in hydrochloric acid. 

A commercial paper for getting blue prints is prepared 
in considerable quantity, especially for the use of engineers 
and others for copying drawings. This is coated with a 
mixture of the ferric ammonium citrate and lemeyanide 
of potassium* and after exposure needs mile washing with 
ivaier to develop and fix the image. Unless such paper 
is used within a short time of its preparation, it will not 
give dean and brilliunt prints. 

It will be observed that if an ordinary' drawing is 
copied by the above process the copy wiU have a blue 
ground with white lines—a matter of little imjKjrtancc so 
far as working from the copies is concerned. But if 
ferrocyanide of potassium is used instead of the ferri- 
Cyanide, there will be to a certain extent a reversal of 
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these conditions. The fennocyanidc gives Prussian blue 
with the unchanged ferric salt, and a white compound 
with the ferrous salt. But ibis white product (KjFe^GfbNs} 
so very soon takes up oxygen from the air and turns blue 
that the actual resuk in practice is a light blue or greenish 
blue as it is describe on account of the yeHow ferro- 
cyanide being present. The rapid changing ol this salt 
and the fact already mentioned that Prussian blue is 
soluble in ferroeyanidc ol potassium* make this process 
Ee?s easy to carry out than the one previously described. 
Herschd gave both methods ol development, and the 
use ol the ferrocyanide for getting a positive print from 
a positive has been since improved by Piirighelli and by 
Pellet and Co. Pellet's formula is— 


Oxalic j ct ! 

¥ *i .. 

5 grume. 

Ferric chloride 


io ,4 

Water 


* . , r IOO C.C, 


A weihsiied paper is coatM with this solution and dried. 
After exposure, development takes place in a fifteen to 
eighteen per cent, solution of ferrocyanMe of potassium, 
and after thorough washing in water, the print is put 
into water containing from eight to ten [>er cent, of ordinary 
hydrochloric a:id, which has the effect of clearing the 
ground and slightly darkening the image, A final washing 
and drying complete the operations. This method has 
the advantage of giving a cleaner print than if the citrate 
as proposed by Herschd were employed. 

The paper merely coated with the feme ammonium 
citrate may he developed after exposure with a neutralised 
solution of gold chloride, washed with water and dried. 
This is Herschd 1 s M chiysotype, 11 The ferrous salt 
produced by the light reduces the gold to the metallic 
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slate, and the image is of the bluish colour of gold so 
precipitated. In reducing the gold the ferrous salt is 
changed hack into ferric ; if the chloride of iron were 
used, the developing operation would be expressed thus— 

jFea + AoC% - jFeCJj 4 - Au 
Nitrate of silver in dilute solution may also be used 
for developing, and the image is then obtained in metallic 
silver. 
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PLATINOTYPfc. 

Of all methods of printing by means of iron salts this 
is the most important* for it gives a good image o! as 
permanent a character as can be imagined. Moreover, 
certainty Is not gained at a sacrifice of beauty, for those 
who are most entitled to judge of artistic merit admire 
platinum prints, and some stiver papers, such as are 
called " plati no-matt ** for example, are made to give 
results to appear as much like platinum prints as possible- 

The early attempts to formulate a platinum printing 
method* which date from 1844 onwards* failed for the 
same reason that the first attempts at platinum toning 
failed, Platinic chloride was employed, and the reduction 
of this salt gives platinous chloride without of necessity 
any deposition of metal. Images were obtained, but they 
soon faded. Before 1854, Robert Hunt had tried the 
mixture of ferrous oxalate and platinic chloride, but after 
darkening the impression soon disappeared. 

The perfection and practical success of the platmotype 
process as at present practised are due almost entirely 
to the labours of Mr. VV. Willis, who realised that a lower 
or platuious salt should he used* so that any reduction 
of it must give a deposition of tlte metal In 1&73 Mr, 
Willis worked out his first method, but his coating con¬ 
tained a silver salt* and he toned the image with gold- 
In iByS he dispensed with the silver salt and used a very 
little os a lead salt In iSSu the lead salt was done away 
wiLh and the present simple method introduced 
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Preparation of platinum paper. The usual method 

of platingtype printing consists of coaling i>aper with a 
solution containing ferric oxalate and platinous chloride. 
The dry paper is exposed, and then floated uj yon a solution 
of potassium oxalate to * + develop ” the print, and after 
washing and drying the operation is complete. 

Ferric oxalate has ln?en shown by experiment to be 
the best iron salt to employ. It is not only more sensitive 
than most other iron compounds, but it gives a hotter 
quality of image. A little oxalic acid is always used 
with the ferric oxalate, as a small measure of acidity 
throughout the whole precis is advisable, if not necessary* 
to secure prints of a rich full colour, to keep the whites 
clean, and prevent the precipitation of any iron com¬ 
pound on the paper. The platinum compound employed 
is the potassium platinous chloride UKCLPtCb), or it 
may be called potassium efaioro plat mite. The double salt 
is preferred because platinous chloride itself is not soluble 
in water, while the double salt is readily soluble, and, 
being easily cry st alii sable, is purifier! with facility. The 
addition of platinie chloride to the coating solution tends 
to produce hardness in the print, because* as already 
explained, so far as it is present, a part of the effect of 
exposure is lost, giving no equivalent platinum deposit. 
It is usual tu add a little of some oxidising reagent la 
the mixture of ferrous oxalate and platinum salt just 
before coating the paper in order to get the vigour that 
is desirable in the print, and to adjust the range of intensity 
to the density of negatives that it has become customary 
to produce. Potassium chlorate and potassium dichromate 
are convenient salts for this purjHjse ; either is similar 
in effect on the finished result to platinie chloride, but 
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has Lhe advantage of mixing with the solution without 
giving an insoluble precipitate. The coaling solution may 
conveniently contain sixty grain* each of ferric oxalate 
and potassium platinons chloride to the ounce* with the 
oxalic arid and oxidiser as stated. 

Preservation of the paper. Paper dial is coated with 
the sensitive mixture and dried must be kept dry—not 
ordinarily dry, but chemically dry—for otherwise, even in 
the absence of light, it appears that the iron salt is partially 
reduced by the paper or the matters used to size it, and 
the effect is a general log and loss of brilliancy. The 
sensitive paper must therefore be kept in an artificially 
dried atmosphere* and this is most conveniently done by 
storing it in a canister that has a perforated false boLtotn, 
below which is anhydrous calcium chloride. It is cus¬ 
tomary to prepare the calcium chloride by jrauring a 
sola Lion of it over asbestos, then drying and strongly 
heating the residue. The asbestos bring fibrous, the 
mix lure is more coherent and less liable to allow dust to 
escape from St than the simple calcium chloride. It is 
necessary periodically to heat this mixture to rid it of 
the moisture that it has absorbed- 

Exposure-. The pads used in the printing frame 
must be dry. and it is advisable to put a piece of india- 
rubber cloth or other waterproof material immediately 
behind the prepared paper. Under these circumstances 
the paper is pressed between two non-hygroscopic and 
waterproof surfaces if the negative is varnished. And it 
is very necessary to varnish gelatine negatives used in 
this process if good results are desired, unless, indeed, 
the negative is thoroughly dried by heating it immediately 
before putting the sensitive paper upon it* 
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When paper prepared as described is exposed to light, 
the ferric oxalate is decomposed in proportion to the 
power of the light that gains access to any pari into 
ferrous oxalate and carbonic anhydride, thus— 
FeaCGsO^ « 2 FcG0 4 + COi 
The platinum salt may suffer slight change, but the 
amount is so small that the effect is not visible, and it 
may practically he neglected. With a little practice it 
is easy to be as certain of the exposure as in silver printing, 
because the decomposition of the iron salt is accompanied 
by a well visible though comparatively slight darkening 
of the yellow coating. 

For putting skies in landscape for other combination 
printing, and ior getting variations occasionally desirable, 
a priming-out process would have advantages. The 
platinotype process as now practised, however, permits 
of this sort of work. If a sky is required to be put in so 
lightly that its details cannot be seen before development, 
it is only necessary to expose a bit of sensitised silver 
paper ias in a convenient actinometer) by the side of 
the print, and a very little experience indeed will enable 
the operator to get any depth of colour in the finished 
print that he may desire. The image before development 
is generally quite visible enough for a guide in masking 
the parts that are already printed. 

Hot development. After exposure, the print may be 
at once developed, or it may be kept for a day or two. 
observing the same precautions as to dryness as given 
for the unexposed paper. There are many substances 
that may be used ior developing; even water alone is 
not without effect, but that which is generally used b a 
solution of the neutral potassium oxalate. For hot 
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development the solution should be saturated in the cold 
with Lhe salt, and it may be made just add by adding 
sufficient oxalic add to it. But the alkalinity of a good 
sample is not sufficient to make this necessary with Lhe 
pa|>er supplied by the Flatinotype Company. An acid 
bath tends to cleaner* harder prints and a fuller black 
colour. It is clear that if the paper is prepared with 
sufficient oxalic acid, the oxalate of potassium bath may 
be allowed to remain slightly alkal i ne (as recommended 
by the Platinotype Company) without doing away with 
the acidity of the solution that is in immediate contact 
with the paper during development 140° F. is a good 
average temperature for the bath in hot development, 
though it may vary from about 100° to lSo & to meet cases 
oi over and under exposure, but these extremes should 
be avoided as far as possible. Development is effected 
by bringing the surface of the exposed paper into contact 
with the solution for a few seconds, taking care to avoid 
bubbles. The necessary duration of the floating may 
be expected to increase as lhe temperature ot the bath 
ts lower, and to decrease as it is raised. 

The development is not an effect analogous to the 
development of negatives, elc rp but simply a matter of 
causing the ferrous oxalate produced to react upon the 
platinum salt- The simplest expression for the change is 
6FeC;0 4 -r jFtCU = zFe&fCaG^-s A aFeClj * jPt 
showing that the ferrous salt takes the chlorine from 
the platinum, ferric salts and metallic platinum being the 
result. Pkrighelli and Hubl consider it likely that the 
ferric oxalate produced as in the above equal ion reduces 
a further quantity of platinous salt, presumably thus — 
FMGAk + 3?tCL - zFeCl* + 6CO* + 3?t 
± 6 $ 


hot development of platinum prints, 

because they have observed a gas to be given off during 
development* but they do not appear to have tried 
experimentally whether ferric oxalate will reduce a 
platinous salt. 

Immediately after development the prints are soaked 
m dilute hydrochloric add for a few minutes (about one 
of acid to sixty or eighty of water), and they must be 
changed into a second and other acid baths* allowing 
them to remain from ten to twenty minutes in each, so 
long as the slightest appearance oi yellowness is imparted 
to the dilute acid. This is necessary to get rid oi the iron 
'compounds. Then, after washing in plain water the prints 
axe dried* 

Many variations have been proved in the process 
as gi ven above, but no variation gives better results, 
except* perhaps, in rare cases, 1 

A weak solution of carbonate of soda or of other 
alkaline salts, such :ls Tedium phosphate, may lie used to 
develop the prints, instead of potassium oxalate, especially 
when the prints have been over-exposed, or the {taper 
has a tendency to fog by reason of it having been kept 
over-Jong* The action of the sodium carbonate appear* 
to be rather to retard the solution of the iron salts, and 
so to give them time to reduce the platinum salt, than to 
develop the image in the sense that potassium oxalate 
develops it* ft is advisable not to commit those errors 
that give the advantage to such sails as these. 

Printing-out process. Ii, instead of using an acid 
solution ui ferric oxalate to coat the paper, a double 
oxalate of iron and an alkali* such as sodium ferric oxalate, 
is employed, and the coated paper is not carefully kept 
dry, the platinum will be more or less reduced during 
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the exposure, and a “ printing-out M process may be 
devised- A print so obtained only requires Aching in 
dilute acid and then in water to finish it, the completion 
of the reduction of the platinum taking place when the 
washing begins if it is not already complete. As such a 
printing-oat process, however, depends upon the moisture 
present in the paper, it is uncertain. The whole surface 
of the paper may not be equally moist or equally dry. 
When examining the print p the part exposed may lie 
accidentally breathed upon, or in other ways get moister 
or drier than the other part* and thus irregularities will 
mcur. It appears also that it the exposure is rapidly 
done in a good light the reduction of the platinum wiA 
not. keep pace with the decnnqxrsition oi the oxalate, and 
a very marked increase in depth oi colour will take place 
afterwards* while h slow exposure will give ample time 
lor the platinum ic> get reduced, and no additional vigour 
will come during the subsequent treatment- In other ways 
“ printing-out " p with platinum has been found to fail 
practically : though it occasionally yields good results it 
is at the best uncertain* 

Sepia platinum printing. A very insignificant pro¬ 
portion of certain salts, such as mercuric chloride or cupric 
chloride* if introduced into the solution used for coating 
the paper in the ordinary way, «>r for printing out. will 
effect a marked change in the colour of the platinum in 
the finished print. The Platinolyjk! Company have availed 
themselves of this fact in the preparation of their *" sepia M 
papers ; and t for the development of prints on the special 
paper, they at first supplied a solution, which was acid 
anti remained a ferric salt, to be added to the solution 
0 i xalare used for developing. This addition was made 
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to prevent a degradation of the whiles, unci the principles 
of the action of thee substance have already been ex¬ 
plained. They now supply a mixture of “developing 
salts ’* that is sufficiently add to need no further addition. 
As the additions necessary' to obtain the coloured deposit 
tend to counteract the effect of exposure, the image before 
development must be rather more visible than with the 
hot hath black process. 

By adding a little mercuric chloride to the developing 
solution, the image is produced of a much wanner colour, 
and by increasing the amount of the mercury sail the 
neutral grey passes into a very warm black with a marked 
reddish tint. A bath containing mercuric chloride ought 
to he kept in the dark, or the mercury salt will be reduced 
and the metal precipitated. 

The brownish image so produced lias been some¬ 
times regarded as of doubtful permanency. There is. 
however, no good reason to suppose that it consists of 
anything but metallic platinum, for neither mercury' nor 
topper can exist in the metallic condition in the presence 
of the platinum salt—they immediately precipitate metallic 
platinum. Moreover, it is difficult if not impossible 
to get an image with a copper salt in the absence of 
platinum compounds, and cupric chloride produces the 
same change of colour as mercuric chloride. And the 
amount of the second metal piescnt is so small that even 
if it were precipitated with the platinum, it could hardly 
be expected to cause so considerable a change of colour. 
There is little doubt but that these salts cause the platinum 
to be deposited in a different state, probably in a finer, 
state of division. This would quite account for all the 
known properties of the sepia miagc. 
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Cold bath papers. In 18^8. Mr Wilfis introduced his 
first " arid bath tp platinum process, in which the platinum 
salt is not put upon the paper, but into the solution that 
is used for developing the prints. The process is therefore 
analogous to Herschels chrysoiype, which has been 
already described. 

In this process the paper is coated with a solution of 
the ferric salt, and must be carefully kept dry. To 
produce the best results it must be exposed to a damp 
atmosphere until it loses its crispness shortly before 
development, either before or after exposure. Without 
this damping, a feeble,, grey and granulated image is 
likely to result. 

The developing solution is prepared by dissolving 
hall a jjoumJ of a mixture of potassium oxalate with 
half its weight of mono-potassium orthophosphate iti fifty 
ounces of water. or r say— 

Ftifassjum ajcalate ,, , . +T lapgnsmfi. 

Ktiu^poimam orthophosphate .. :a 

Water to , * , + , . + + r.ooo ce* 

Three parts ot this solution r with two parts of water, 
are mixed with one part of a solution of sixty grains of 
potassium chloroplatinite in two ounces of water (or sixty 
grams in 1.000 c.c.) when require:! for use. The final 
solution therefore has the formula— 

Potassium mfiTntfl .. ,, ., 50 gr^ttis. 

Mono-[vitas';] um arthopfrraplial e - . 25 *. 

Polaiisium chloroplatinite . . to 

Water to + . *, *, t,oooc.t 

Development is most conveniently done by floating the 
exposed paper on the solution for a few seconds, watching 
the appearance of the image, and refloating if necessary. 

When development is complete the paper is immersed 
in dilute acid, and washed as in the hot bath process, 
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Excellent results were obtained by this prncess, more 
brilliant, perhaps, lban by any other platinum process, 
but much care was necessary to avoid a scum of metallic 
platinum that was almost always produced I ram settling 
on the surface ol the print. Directly it came into contact 
with the print it was its immovable as the image itself. 

The present cold bath process. In i%2, Mr Willi? 
introduced the second Sl cold bath M process, which lias 
now quite replaced the other. In thk the paper has the 
platinum salt on it, and it is treated just like the J^aper 
made for hot development, except that the developer is 
used cold, but not Mow bo V . and is somewhat diluted. 
If potassium oxalate is used, the saturated solution may 
be diluted with twice its bulk of water, and a saturated 
solution of oxalic acid added to the extent of one-twentieth 
of the bulk of solution so obtained The mixture of 
oxalate and phosphate given above, but without the 
platinum salt, is also suitable.' 

Development may also be dune with a hrtiSEi. A 
suitable solution for this purpose is made by mixing the 
diluted developer with an equal bulk oi glycerine. By 
smearing glycerine over the print with the finger-end 
before brushing on the developer, the image will appear 
very slowly, coming only as the developer works through 
the layer ot glycerine, and passing through a red colour 
to a black- By over-exposure and stopping development 
before it is complete* a reddish Image may be obtained, 
consisting probably of finer particles oi metal and 
analogous to the sepia image obtained in the usual way. 
By continued development the deposition of platinum on 
the reddish image would increase the size nf the particles 
and change the colour to black, as indeed it does. 
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This cold bath paper is equally amenable to hot 
development, The exposure most be longer when 
development is to be done at a lower temperature, there-* 
lore an under-exposed print may sometimes saved 
by developing it on a warn solution- The hotter the 
developer the warmer the colour of the image produced, 
doubtless because the quicker precipitation ol the metal 
gives less time lor the |>artides to increase in size- If 
mercuric chloride is added to the bath, its effect upon 
the colour of the image will be very slight, if at ah per¬ 
ceptible. when development is done in the cold, unless 
a comparatively large quantity is added, and then the 
results are not of practical utility. The colours are 
unpleasant and patchy, and liable to subsequent change. 
In this case probably the image is not of pure platinum, 
but cnn&aminatvd with mercury or mcicury compounds. 
Dr. A. v* Htsbb in 1901, pointed out that this difficulty 
might be overcome by using an oxysalt of mercury 
instead of the chloride. He recommends the citrate and 
gives the following formula— 

Yellow aside of mere ury *> + * s gncim. 

Citric acid ,, * # . - . + - * 5 gram 4 *. 

Water + ■ *> i * * * 20 **** 

Warm till dissolved. The paper, sized with arrowroot, is 
coated with a mixture of— 

2o r ’;> ferric (unliff . . - - -■ # ex. 

■V t id <fi patasaum thloraplatinitc axriLilian » + 4 Cj C- 

Jlsicurk ciinte solution .. . * ■■ ,1 c.c+ 

The developer is a one to four to one to eight solution 
of potassium oxalate acidified with oxalic acid as usual, 
and development takes at least five minutes. 

The cold hath process has very great advantages as 
method of getting prints in out-of-the-way places, 
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because of the few materials necessary and their easy 
portability, especially when citric acid is used instead 
of hydrochloric acid lor the washing. For this 
reason it is used on military expeditions for work in 
the field. 

The gradation of platinum prints. In order to give 
some idea of the relationship that exists between the 
gradation of the original object, the negative of it, and 
platinum prints from the negative* the diagram, fig, 73, 
is here given- The dotted lines show the gradation or 
light intensities of the original, and a perfect reproduction 
would give a line parallel with it. The negative approxi¬ 
mates fairly to it except in the two lowest (or thinnest) 
densities, which are lacking in contrast, and a little lack 
ol density in the densest parts. All negatives representing 
a full range of exposures give curves of tins character. 
Of the six curves showing prints with mervasing exposure, 
numbers i, 2, and 3 are under-exposed, because even in 
number 3 the three densest patches in the negative are 
all represented by white paper. Number 4 is the best, 
because this show's gradation all the way; except in the 
three thinnest patches of the negative, which have what 
would be called 11 no printing density/' dumber 5 is 
over-exposed, as it shows no white paper, and number 6 
is so much over-exposed that it shows strong reversal in 
its densest parts. With reference to number 4 as being 
the best print, the Jack of contrast at both ends of the 
scale will be noticed. This is a common fault in photo¬ 
graphic prints ; it occurs in all negatives of subjects 
covering a sufficient range of exposures, and is increased in 
the pouts, especially in the 11 shadow's/' To obviate this 
clogging of [he shadows, all tendency tn under exposure 
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Fig. t}, 

Thr represent opyidiy lofcs* with regard to the negative 

ami lag:*, i I perc* :it;^- ol light reacted (white j wiper = i’a) with 
rcgsird to the print*. 
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TONING PLATINUM PRISTS m 

should be avoided in making the negative, and thu shadow 
detail should he developed to good density. 

After treatment. Platmmn prints are readily inten¬ 
sified or toned by the use of a solution that is ready to 
deposit material ujtfm anything that disturbs its equili¬ 
brium, just as silver is deposited upon the silver image 
of a collodion negative during “ redevelopment.' Such 
modifications are never to be recommended* and. except 
perhaps in the case of gold, they merit unqualified con¬ 
demnation. A platinum print so treated ought not to 
he called a platinum print at all. because that term has 
come to mean a definite thing, namely, a print in which 
the imago consists of platinum only. The chaugeabkru^s 
of such extra deposits may actually be increased by their 
contact with the platinum, but. if not. such compound 
images can never be guaranteed as |x. i rmanent. 

A method of depositing gold is due to Mr. A \\. 
Do 11 ond. The print is soaked in water, laid on a sheet 
of glass (opal is convenient), the excess of water is blotted 
off. glycerine is spread over it with a finger-tip. a few 
drops of gold chloride solution containing sixteen gram, 
to the ounce are dropped on and mixed with the glycerine 
by means of a soft brush. The action is kept even by 
working the brush over the surface of the print, and 
when the intensification is sufficient, it is washed lot a 
minute or two. sponged over with a metnl developer to 
prevent any remaining gold solution producing subsequent 
stains, and finally washed for about half-an-hour. This 
gives a blue-black image, and an amount ot intensification 
that may he useful in under-ex posed prints. 

The red uranium ferrucyanidu may deposited ujwn 
platinum images by putting the prints into a solution 
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containing one part by weight of each, uranium nitrate, 
potassium ferricyamde. and glacial acetic acid, with five 
]%arts by weight of ammonium sulphocysnide, to one 
thousand parts oi ivutcr. The action takes place readily, 
;md is complete in a few minutes. 

Methods of depositing other substances in analogous 
ways have l>etn descriiiod, but they are d no practical 
interest. 

Mr. J. Fiickham, in 1895. showed that an extract of 
catechu would tone the image of a platinum print to a 
warm colour. He boils a quarter of an ounce of the 
catechu in powder in five ounces of water for three nr 
four minutes and adds one ounce of alcohol, for use 
thirty l" lortv minims of this extract are added to a 
pint of water at 130' to 150’ F.; the toning is com¬ 
plete in .1 few* minutes, but a cold bath will require a few 
hours to produce its effect- The author has shown that 
this toning is due to the action of the extract upon the 
iron compound left in the print, which it is exceedingly 
difficult if not impossible to remove completely , and that 
olber substances that give intense colours with iron salT.' 
would give similar results, though jH-ThapS not such desir¬ 
able colours. The fact that the image is toned appears 
to be due to the Fact that the platinum holds the minute 
residue 1 't iron more tenaciously than the paper alone, 
and that the residual iron compound is therefore roughly 
proportion,)! to the depth of the platinum deposit. 

The apparent fading of platinum prints. Some 
platinum prints have been noticed to change gradually 
tii a yellowish brown colour, the colour that is associated 
by photographers with fading silver prints. The author 
lias shown that this is an effect of the iron residue already 
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referred to T and may be imitated by allowing sulphuretted 
hydrogen to act on an ordinary platinum print. To 
avoid this change, the prints should be well cleared in 
the acid baths and then well washed, and mounted on 
good boards. Cheap cardboards that conduce to the 
fading of silver prints, doubtless from the presence of 
sulphur compounds {even sulphates in the presence of 
organic matter and moisture may lie reduced to sulphides), 
will facilitate this change in platinum prints. Such a 
changed print may be completely brought back 10 its 
original colour by unmounting it if mounted and treating 
it with a mixture of hydrochloric acid and chlorine water, 
conveniently made by adding a lew drops of sodium 
hypochlorite solution to dilute hydrochloric acid {one of 
acid to ten or more of water may" be used) until the odour 
oi chlorine is distinctly noticeable. Neither hydrochloric 
acid nor chlorine water alone is effective, though each 
does something towards the desired end. Certain organic 
acids and compounds of the kind have been recommended 
by others since the author proposed this treatment, but 
they give only partial results. And as they are more 
troublesome to prepare, and more costly than the simple 
add and chlorine, they appear to l>c in every way less 
advantageous. 

The author's observation that a small residue of iron 
exists in platinum prints has been confirmed by Dr. 
Jacoby. The fact that a minute amount of iron is left 
in the print has led to die statement that there is no 
perfect fixing agent known for platinum prints. But such 
a statement is much more calculated to deceive than to 
instruct. It does not appear that anyone has yet found 
that platinum prints are sensitive to light, fur as 
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light is concerned, therefore, the fixing does appear to be 
complete. They remain slightly sensitive to sulphuretted 
hydrogen* but if this is to be the criterion of fixing, then 
we may say that no silver print or negative has ever been 
fixed. And this is a much more true statement than that 
platinum prints cannot be fixed, because in the case of 
the silver print the image itself b changed, while in the 
platinum print no one has yet shown it possible to affect 
the platinum image at ah. nor has anyone yet shown it 
[jossibte to change a platinum print in any way so that it 
could not be brought back easily and thoroughly to its 
original condition t except perhaps when gold is deposited 
upon the image. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

PRINTING JN T ORGANIC COLOURS, 

There are very many organic substances that arc sensitive 
to light, but, excepting the indirect use of albumen in 
stiver printingy the use of organic colouring matters in 
photography has Iseen very limited. 

It must not he supposed that because albumen silver 
prints owe their colour very largely to albuminous com- 
pounds,, and are of very uncertain stability, that all 
organic substances sufier from a like disadvantage. Prac¬ 
tically speaking, nothing is known id the composition 
ol the albumen silver compounds, hut the substances 
about to be discussed are ol perfectly definit econiiHJsitioii, 
and their reactions have been established by following 
out the changes that they undergo under varying circuits 
stances. Albumen itseh is coloiirk-ss; it is only when 
in combination with silver that it becomes coloured by 
exposure to light, am! the coloured product contains 
silver. But the organic substances considers! in tln=. 
chapter are themselves coloureds or give coloured products 
without conjunction with silver or any such metal. 

There are many organic substances that are changed 
in colour by exposure to light. Some light woods darken, 
the pink colour of certain newspapers fades, and tin dyes 
used in orthoebromatic photography arc readily bleached. 
But in these cases it is not practicable to sttip the action, 
and by further exposure a printed image is obliterated, 
Willis's aniline proctss. In 1864, Mr. W Willis, 
Senior, introduced this process. It is founded upon the 
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reduction d alkaline bichromates when exposed to light, 
and the fact that the unreduced chromates give dark 
coloured products when caused to act ti[Kin aniline. A 
solution of an alkaline bichromate containing a little 
sulphuric or phosphoric add is applied to the material 
(paper, silk, etc.) by floating or sponging. After drying, 
it is exposed under a jiositive and developed by laying it 
nt the bottom of a shallow tray* and putting over it a 
cover, to the underside of which two or three thicknesses 
of bibulous pap^ have been attached. The bibulous 
pa|x-r is previous!v sprinkled with a dilute solution of 
aniline in beiiiscne. turpentine* or ether. The colouring 
matter which forms the image is a mixture of mauve or 
aniline purple, with a black tarry substance, which confers 
considerable permanency upon it. li the hiehromatc- 
solution used Snr sensitising is too acid the image will 
be green, or blue changing to green. Other volatile 
organic bases than aniline may be used for developing. 

The aniline process described above has been employed 
for the reproduction of engineers' drawings. There does 
not appear to have been any other practically useful 
photographic process in which an organic colouring nmtler 
plavs a fundamental part until, i!n iSyo 1 Messrs. Greco, 
Cross* and Sevan introduced the primuliiie process* This 
also gives a positive from a positive, and from the character 
of the results dial it furnishes might prove useful in the 
production ot ornamental deigns upon fabrics, as well 
as upon paper and ill gelatine films. 

Pnmultoe was first obtained by Mr. A. G. Green in 
*£87. As commercially supplied it is a sodium sulphonate 
to which the following formula is signed— 

C*sH, 5 N^{S0 3 Na) (NHi) 
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It dyes fabrics, Including wool, silk, and cot tan. af a 
primrose yellow colour, by merely treating them with 
its aqueous solution. Paper may be superficially coated 
by flotation, and the dye may be dissolved with gelatine 
for the production of films upon glass. By immersing the 
dyed material in a dilute and strongly acidified solution 
of sodium nitrite (paper is floated on the solution), 1he 
primuline is diazotised i« being converted into a 

sail of a base having the formula— 

G*Hi 5 KrjS| (SOjNa). N=pH 

Tins diaro-derivatIve has the property of forming differently 
coloured materials when treated with various reagents, 
and also of being decomposed by light, with evolution o! 
nitrogen. It is only necessary, therefore, to expose the 
dyed and diaibtiscd surface under a transparency until 
the light has just destroyed the compound under the 
clearest parts of the transparency, and then to apply the 
developer, to get a reproduction of the image of the 
transparency. The developers used are quarter to half 
jicr cent, solutions of phenols or amines, the former 
dissolved with an alkali and the latter with an acid 
jg-naphthol gives a red, p-naphthol distil phonic acid a 
maroon, phenol a yellow, resorcin an orange, and pyrogaUol 
a brown image. These are employed In alkaline solutions, 
Phenylenedi amine hydrochloride gives a brown, ^-naphthyb 
amine hydrochloride gives a purple, and eikonogen a blue 
image, and these are used in slightly acid solutions. 

The products of the destruction of the diazotised 
derivative by light are yellow, and no method has yet 
been devised for getting rid of them. Therefore the 
design of the colour stated above is always produced on 
a yellow ground. It may be remarked that in processes 
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in which light forms ihe image by the destruction of 
colour or the colour-producing material, the effect* of 
over ant! under exposure are reversed a* compared with 
their effects under the more usual conditions in which 
light produces the image directly, 

Diasotype, In 18S9, Dr. A- Feer introduced a process 
in which a solution o! a diazo-sulphonate mixed with one 
or other of the developers mentioned in the previous 
process, or analogous substances, is caused to impregnate 
paper, fabric h etc. The diazo-sulphonate is of itself unable 
to give the characteristic reactions of diazo-bodiea, but 
on exposure to light it is decomposed with liberation of 
the diazo'derivative, and this at once produces a charac¬ 
teristic colour with the other substance. The image is 
thus primed out directly from a negative, and the unaltered 
sensitive mixture is washed gut in water or very dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CHROMATED GELATINE* 

BY fur the greater number of methods of getting prints 
from photographic negatives are based upon the changes 
produced by light in a mixture of potassium or ammonium 
bichromate with gelatine or some organic substance that 
behaves in a similar way* 

Mungo Ponton, in 1 830, showed tTiai paper dipped 
into a solution os potassium bichromate and dried, would 
furnish a negative photograph if exposed to light beneath 
a drawing. A faint yellowish brown tint was produced 
where the light hud acted, and the changed chromium 
compound [chromate of chromium) was insoluble in 
water, while the unchanged chromate might readily be 
washed away. 

If a film is made of a mixture of gelatine and 
poiasstum bichromate and is then exposed to the light, 
it win be found that where the light has acted the gelatine 
has been made insoluble, or less soluble, in hot water 
and in certain solutions that dissolve unchanged gelatine. 
In 1852, Fox Talbot patented a method of coating steel 
plates with such a film, exposing beneath a negative, 
and washing. He says that thus not only is the unchanged 
chromate removed, but the greater part of die gelatine 
is washed away from those parts not affected by the 
exposure to light. Talbot then proceeded to etch the 
plate with platinum chloride, the gelatine adhering to 
ihe plate resisting the action of the etching solution in 
proportion to its exposure. It has been stated that 
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Talbot's image in gelatine differed from a carbon print 
only in having no pigment in it. It was, however, as 
different from a carbon print as two results produced bv 
the same reagents can be, and this will be obvious on a 
little consideration when " pigment printing " is treated oi. 

When a idm nf chroma ted gelatine is exposed to 
light under a negative and then put into cold water, it 
will he deserved that those parts acted on by light (which 
are less soluble in warm water) absorb waiter less freely 
than the unchanged gelatine, and also swell up to a less 
extent. It is possible, therefore, to get the design in 
relief by the mere soaking in water. But in proportion 
as the changed gelatine refuses to absorb water, so will 
it take a greasy ink such as is used in ordinary letter¬ 
press or lithographic printing processes. By applying 
such an ink with proper precautions it is possible to get 
impressions in greasy ink after the manner of ordinary 
lithographic methods. Paul Pretsch, in 1S54, patented 
these uses of chromated gelatine. 

M. A. L. Poitevin, in 1855, obtained protection for 
mixing pigments with chroma ted gelatine, exposing under 
the negative, washing away the gelatine that remained 
soluble, and so getting a pigment print, or, a> it is less 
advisedly called, a “ carbon print." 

1 hese are only the very beginnings of the applications 
of chromium compounds mixed with organic matter to 
the purposes of photographic printing. It will be seen 
that any reagent or circumstance that affects the solubility 
of gelatine, or that causes it to swell or to shrink in bulk, 
is important; and to these may be added those pro¬ 
cedures that are found to break up the surface of gelatine 
or cause " reticulation," because when a smooth surface 
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is desired such an effect is to be avoided, but in certain 
photomechanical processes, reticulation is purposely brought 
about to get a surface that will the better hold the ink* 

The following details are chiefly derived from Dr, 
j. M. Edvr's essay on the reactions of chromates on organic 
bodies, and some of the statements are quoted verbatim 
from a somewhat condensed account of it that was pub¬ 
lished in the Photographic A’acs for 1S7S and 187ft- 

Gelatine dissolves in acetic add as easily as guru in 
water, so that carbon prints can be developed by the cold 
acid. Weak hydrochloric, sulphuric, and oxalic acids have 
the same effect ; added in very small quantities to the 
water they will dissolve out the gelatine without decom¬ 
posing it. Hot water will develop carbon prints more 
quickly and with a more refined effect, but plates for 
photomechanical printing are belter developed by acetic 
acid, lKrause warm water penetrates and softens the 
exposed gelatine, and thus causes unequal swelling and 
contraction. 

Potassium and sodium carbonates and magnesium 
sulphate confer fluidity upon a concentrated solution of 
gelatine. Weak solutions of soda and potash dissolve and 
decompose gelatine slowly in the cold, much more quickly 
when heated. Ammonia acts only as a weak solvent. 

Very small quantities of carl*olic acid are useful in 
gelatine to prevent putrefaction, but larger quantities 
precipitate the gelatine. Hut carbolic acid will not prevent 
a film oi chromated gelatine from getting insoluble even 
in the dark, as this is due to the spontaneous decom¬ 
position of the chromium compound. Salicylic acid is 
also a useful antiseptic, and gelatine films containing it 
dry more quicklv than the pure jelly. 
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A weak solution of chromic acid precipitates gelatine* 
and the precipitate melts when heated. But if the gelatine 
treated with chromic add is dried, even in the dark, it 
becomes insoluble, while gelatine treated with the 
chromates and dried in the dark remains soluble. Hence 
a crude bichromate of potash containing free chromic 
acid is to be avoided. 

Gelatine, with potassium bichrornate not in excess, 
dries to a transparent layer without any signs of crystal- 
3 isation K but too much of the salt will cause crystallisation, 
and so give a useless him, A good gelatine that can take 
up five to ten times its weight of water may be mixed 
with tltree to lour times its own weight of the bichromate 
without getting crystallisation on drying ; but an inferior 
gelatine that takes up only three lo six times its weight 
of water will stand only twice its weight of the bichromate. 
But one-third to one-fourth more of ammonium bichromate 
may be added than of the potassium salt, il the drying 
of the films or coated glasses is done at a Jjijgh temperature, 
40® C, to 50* C. p nearly double the amount of the potassium 
compound may be added h and a still larger proportion 
of the chromate may be used if the film is to lie dried 
u]ion paper. 

Heating a mixture of gelatine and potassium bichro¬ 
mate to the boiling temperature for sometimes so short 
a time as fifteen minutes will reader the cooled, solidified 
gelatine insoluble in hot water* and in general the treat¬ 
ment of gelatine with the bichromate T as in sensitising 
carbon tissue, raises the temperature at which it will 
dissolve in water some 2 C to 5* C. Rapid dry ing at a 
low temperature tends to avoid insolubility. 

Chromated gelatine films, if kept dry and in a dry 
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atmosphere as in a box with a desiccating agent, may 
be kept in a soluble state lor a long time,, probably in¬ 
definitely, but if kept in a moist atmosphere they soon, 
become insoluble* An atmosphere saturated with moisture 
will cause sensitised carbon tissue to become quite insoluble 
in a week. 

Concerning the reticulation of gelatine films, increase 
of the bichromate tends to produce grain. A certain 
temj>erature in drying may give a grain, while a higher 
or lower temperature would give a smooth surface. Some 
substances that tend to keep gelatine liquid, as acetic 
acid and calcium chloride, tend to produce a grain, even 
in drying at a low temperature* Thick films and concen¬ 
trated solutions of gelatine give a coarse, rough grain* 
If two plates arc dried at the same temperature, the 
one to which the air has better access will have the 
coarser grain. 

Air-dried gelatine films contain about seventeen per 
cent, of water. .Sensitised films are more sensitive when 
kept over w r ater, and less sensitive w r hen kept in an 
artificially dried atmosphere, but as stated before the 
moist condition is conducive to insolubility* Hence to 
preserve a sensitised film it should be kept in a chemically 
dried atmosphere, and to regain sensitiveness it may be 
placed in a moist atmosphere until flaccid shortly before 
being required for use* 

Concerning collotype plates, which have sensitised 
gelatine films exposed and soaked in water, dilute nitric 
acid (one to six) lowers the relief, and promotes the 
appearance of the most delicate tones. The following 
substances increase the power of the fi ms to take up 
ink: Alkaline dichromates, alum, the soluble chlorides, 
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dilute hydrochloric, sulphuric, and nitric adds* Potash r 
borax r and potassium cyanide tend to dear the plate* 
Sodium acetate and sodium hyposulphite, and the chlorides 
of calcium, zinc, and sodium keep the films moist after 
printing, without making them sticky or letting them 
decompose. Collotype plates dipped in a six per cent 
solution oi zinc chloride become harder., and are able to 
furnish a greater number of impressions. 

II the vdlow potassium chromate (KiCcO*) is used 
lor sensitising carbon tissue, it will require an exposure 
of from twenty to fifty times the length necessary when the 
dichromate ls used. But the monochromate of ammonium 
does not show this lack oi sensitiveness, probably because 
the ammonia is volatile, or because it is decomposable. 
Hence ammonia may be added to psiassium bichromate 
without loss of sensitiveness, and films prepared with 
the mixture retain their sensitiveness for a longer time. 

As to the actual chemical change produced by light 
in a mixture oi potassium bichromate and gelatine. Dr. 
Edcr concludes from his experiments that a chromate of 
chromium ts formed, and that the gelatine associated 
with this compound in the part insoluble in water after 
the exposure is not changed in its chemical composition* 
The organic matter, therefore, that is oxidised at the 
expense of the chromium salt appears to remain soluble 
in water, and to be washed away. 
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chapter XXXI, 

rIGlIENT PRINTING (CARBON PRINTING). 

As stated in the last chapter, M. Poitevin, in 1S55, sought 
to get photographic prints in pigments with chromated 
gelatine or its equivalent, exposing a film prepared with 
the mixture under a negative, and then washing away 
the parts remaining soluble. The gelatine where made 
insoluble by the light would retain the pigment. This 
process, however, could not give half-tones, because, as 
1 he insolubility of the film starts from its outer surface, 
in all those parts except where the action of the light 
thoroughly penetrates the him there will be a layer of 
soluble gelatine, etc,, underlying the insoluble parts. Alt, 
therefore, except the deepest shadows, would be loosened on 
development from the supporting paper, and washed away. 

In 1S58, Mr, John Poimcv devised a method, and 
he appears to have practised it with considerable success, 
which he described as follows: " l coat the paper or 
surface which is to receive the picture with a composition 
of vegetable carbon, gum arabic and bichromate oi potash, 
and on this prepared surface 1 place the negative picture, 
and expose it to the light in the usual way; afterwards 
the surface is washed with water, which dissolves the 
composition at the parts on which the light has not acted, 
but fails to affect those parts of the surface on which the 
light has acted; consequently, on those parts of the 
surface the colouring matter remains in the state in which 
it was applied, , . . Other colouring matter may be 

employed." The results given by this method were not 
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of thpt precise kind looked for in a photograph, and were 
not much appreciated at the time. But a few years ago 
this process was reintroduced, and since then it has been 
much practised. !t will be observed that the gum is 
different from gelatine iti not forming so distinct a film 
on the surface of the paper. When applied in a small 
quantity, as it must be, the Italf-tones and details in the 
lights are preserved, because of the inappreciable thickness 
of the coating. Details of this method as at present 
practised are given subsequently. 

It was in also that Mr. J. C. Burnett pointed 
out the reason for the washing away of the half-tones 
when a gelatine film is employed, and that it might lie 
remedied by exposing the sensitive film through its support 

_printing, that is, on the back instead of the iront of 

the coated [taper. The AbW de Laborde in the same 
year, and Mr W. Blair, of Perth, in the following year, 
both made the same suggestion, and, as a matter of fact, 
good pigment prints were produced in tSjS. 

M. A. Fargicr, in 1861. did away with the awkwardness 
of exposing the back instead of the front of the sensitive 
material, by forming his film of sensitised and pigmented 
gelatine upon glass, exposing the face of it under the 
negative, coating the exposed film with collodion, and 
then developing in hot water. As that part of the film 
in contact with the glass remained soluble, the film left 
the glass when development began, but it was held together 
by the coating of collodion, and when completely 
developed, It was caught upon a sheet of paper coated 
with gelatine, the paper taking exactly the place that 
the glass plate had occupied originally. The mounted 
picture thus produced had the collodion film still ™ 
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its face, but this was removed by a mixture of alcohol 
and ether. 

Although the necessities of pigment printing were 
recognised and provided for in these inventions* the 
methods proposed do not include a process that could 
be practical!v adopted tor the commercial production of 
photographs. In 1864. Mr. j. W. Swan obtained protec* 
tion for a process of carbon printing which was afterwards 
worked on a large scale by Messrs, A. Braun and Co. p 
and which furnished results of such a quality that they 
have never been surpassed. Mr. Swan spread his pig¬ 
mented and sensitised gelatine upon paper, and so prepared 
what is now called " carbon tissue/ 1 or pigmented tissue. 
This was exposed under the negative in the usual manner, 
and then the procedure varied according to whether the 
finished picture might be inverted or whether it bad to 
he non-inverted. The production of an inverted picture 
is the simplest, and the modem method working on the 
same principle is called “ single transfer/ 1 because the 
exposed him is transferred only once. To effect this, 
Mr; Swan cemented the exposed tissue face downwards 
upon the surface where the picture was to remain by 
means of a layer of albumen. It was then developed 
with warm water, the paper that formed the original 
support of the gelatinous film readily skinning off when 
the soluble gelatine began to soften. But when a non- 
inverted picture was required the development took place 
upon a ib temporary support/' and the picture was after- 
wards transferred to its final support. This process is 
called in modem language ' fc double transfer/" for obvious 
reasons, Mr. Swan's method of double transfer was to ex¬ 
pose the tissue as before, and to cement it face down wads 
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upon paper by means of a solution of tndiarabber 
in benzene. Development was performed upon this tem¬ 
porary support, and then the paper that was permanently 
to carry the picture, having been previously coated 
with gelatine made almost insoluble by means of alum, 
was well wetted and forced into contact with the print. 
When dry the temporary support, still cemented by 
the indiarabher to tlw face of the picture, was 
removed by moistening it with benzene to soften the 
indtarubher. 

With these methods, carbon printing became a 
practical fact. There have been only two other improve¬ 
ments in matters of detail that are important enough 
for notice, namely, the doing away with the indiarubber 
to cement the exj>osed print to its temporary support 
by Mr. ]. R. Johnson in 1869, and the preparation of 
a flexible temporary support by Mr, J. R. Sawyer in 
1874. Mr. Johnson showed that a surface impervious to 
water would hold the film during development if merely 
squeegeed upon it, without the use of any cement. Mr. 
Sawyer’s support is prepared by coating paper with gelatine 
mixed with chrome alum, so that the layer when dry is 
insoluble, and this him is treated with an alkaline aqueous 
solution of lac. When dry, the surface is subjected to 
great pressure Ijqtween polished plates. 

The manufacture of the tissue. The pigmented 
paper, or “ carbon tissue." used in printing by this process 
is manufactured by coating paper with a solution of 
gelatine and sugar mixed with the desired pigment- Soap 
is sometimes used instead of, or in addition to, the sugar. 
It appears that these last ingredients give a greater possi¬ 
bility of sensitiveness, besides keeping the film from 
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gel tiny too hard and brittle* The coating is generally 
done by means of machinery. 

The permanency of the finished print depends upon 
the nature of the pigment employed T and although a 
considerable assortment of colours is available as having 
no injurious effect upon the gelatine or the bichromate, 
it is not always easy to get just the tint desired- Com¬ 
mercially a it is necessary to prepare tissues giving the 
,A photographic brown tp and ' 4 photographic purple/ 1 
merely because it has become fashionable to have photo¬ 
graphs in such colours. The cochineal lakes lend them¬ 
selves readily to The preparation of such tints, and they 
were at first used for that purpose- But as cochineal 
colours are fugitive, pigment prints containing them as 
an ingredient gradually change colour. Alizarine lake Ls 
now universally employed instead, and it is far mure 
permanent. But if a simple unchangeable pigment is 
used, such as carbon (lamp black, hone black, Indian 
ink, etc.) or oxide of iron (Venetian red), then the finished 
print h unchangeable, except by circumstances that will 
disintegrate the insoluble or tanned gelatine. 

Whatever pigments are employed, it is necessary to 
avoid any colouring matter that would react with the 
gelatine to make it insoluble, or that would be injuriously 
affected by (he bichromate or by hot water or alum 
solution. The colour should ho finely ground, and the 
gelatine mixture must be very carefully made uniform* 
If the coated paper is kept for a short time in a horizontal 
position before the gelatine has set, Lhc coarser particles 
of the pigment settle down more or less; and there is 
advantage in this, because the upfjer surface of the gelatine, 
which gives the details in the lights, has the finer pigment, 
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and is therefore more delicate, while the shadows showing 
the coarser particles have, perhaps, a slight apjwaranos 
of granulation that tends to give them transparency- 
The sensitising of the tissue may be done during its 
manufacture or afterwards. The most uniform and 
economical method is to add the bichromate to the gelatine 
mixture before coating. Tissue so prepared will keep in 
good condition for a week or two with common care, 
as, for instance, putting it under a weight that it may 
be pressed together to exclude air as much as possible, 
and not allowing it to remain in a room where the air is 
vitiated by respiration and combustion, and especially 
not near the ceiling of any inhabited room. But with 
extra precautions the sensitised tissue may be kept tor 
much longer, as stated in the previous chapter. The 
deterioration of tissue is due to its becoming insoluble 
tn warm water. Therefore, whatever the age of sensitised 
tissue, it can easily be discovered whether tt ts fit lor use 
by putting a fragment of it into warm water. If the 
gelatine dissolves off it is all right, but if water as hot as 
the hand can bear does nut affect it it is useless. 

Tissue prepared in the unsensitised condition will 
keep for a very long lime. To sensitise it, it is soaked 
generally for about three minutes in a three to four per 
cent, solution of potassium bichromate. Unless the salt 
is sjKCially prepared to be free from excess of add, four 
or five minims of strong ammonia should be added to 
each ounce of the solid bichromate taken. 

There are other methods of sensitising. The paper 
may lie floated on the solution, or a stronger solution 
may be applied by a sponge to the back of the tissue 
after laying it face downwards on a suitable surface. 
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This last method is due to Mr. H. j, Burton, who gives 
the following formula for the solution— 

VYater + * jq ounce*. 

Strong ammonia *. ** .. i ounce. 

Potassium bidirottiAE cr .. .. ., 4 ounces. 

Mr. Burton says: iJ Have a fiat board larger than the 
sheet of tissue to be sensitised;, and cover it with blotting 
paper, and on that lay die tissue face downwards, first 
dusting it and rhe tissue with a flat caniebhair brush. 
Now pour a small quantity of the sensitising solution 
into a saucer, and with a sponge of good size wet the bade 
of the tissue evenly with the solution for, say, three 
minutes, and hang up to dry in a room where there is a hre, 
but taking care to let ihe back of the tissue Ije presented 
to the fire, and at a distance of about six feet from it." 

However the tissue is sensitised, it should not lie 
more than a few hours (eight to twelve at the longest) 
in drying. It should be dried in a room free from noxious 
fumes, and obviously the apartment should have only 
verv subdued light, if any, gaming access to it. The tissue 
cannot l>ti warmed to dry it as gelatine pla tes arc* because 
o( the easy solubility of the coating. Indeed, in hut 
weather, if the sensitising solution S5 above by F. t it 
should he cooled to below this temj>emturij by putting 
ice into it to avoid incipient solution of the gelatine* 
The drying of small quantities of sensitised tissue is much 
facilitated now that the Autotype Company coat opaque 
paper. By squeegeeing tins upon a sheet of ebonite or 
ferrotype iron T the sensitive layer is protected from light, 
and it may be dried even in daylight without harm. As 
tissue is not sensitive when wet, there is no need of a 
dark room at all when working In this way. Small 
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quantities of sensitised tissue, as for experimental 
purposes, may be dried in a dosed box that contains a 
dish of dried calcium chloride to absorb the moisture. 

The exposure. Negatives (or pigment printing should 
have their edges protected from light for an eighth or a 
quarter of an inch all round, preferably by a semi-opaque 
substance put upon the glass side. An opaque border 
is not necessary or desirable. This gives the exposed 
tissue a border of soluble or partially soluble gelatine 
which adheres more firmly than insoluble getatine would 
to the surface it is transferred to, and so tends to prevent 
the film “washing up” or leaving the surface it should 
adhere to during development. The tissue is not in the 
best condition for exposure when it is as dry its possible. 
It must be dry to the touch, of course, and so dry that 
it will not stick to the negative, but it should not lie 
homy. If it is homy it will be advantageous to keep it 
in a damp place until it just becomes limp. In this con¬ 
dition it is more sensitive and more easily manipulated: 

The effect of exposure is invisible, and therefore an 
actinoim'ter must be exposed simultaneously as a guide 
to the activity of the light. Several kinds of actinometers 
suitable for the purpose are on the market. Old tissue 
is more sensitive than new, because with age, up to the 
production of actual insolubility', the tissue approaches 
that condition, and requires a less light effect to induce 
it. It is advantageous to use tissue that has been sensitised 
two or three days previously. 

Unless sensitised tissue is kept absolutely dry, a con¬ 
dition that can only be approached even by close vessels 
and desiccating reagents, it gradually (spontaneously, as it 
is called) becomes insoluble. Light produces insolubility 
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with comparative rapidity, and after light lias initiated 
the more rapid change, the change will proceed after the 
light is withdrawn, not so quickly as if the action of light 
were continued, but much more quickly than if the tissue 
had not been exposed to light at all. This is called the 
" continuing action " of light, and was first observed by 
Sir William Abney. It is necessary on this account to 
be very much more careful to exclude light from tissue 
that is to be stored than would appear to be necessary by 
comparing its sensitiveness with that of sensitised silver 
paper. The continuing action of light must be allowed 
for when development does not follow within an hour or 
two of exposure. When the light is poor, or many prints 
are wanted from one negative, the prints may be only 
partially exjMteed, and if kept in a dark place tor a sufficient 
time before development the under-exposure will be com¬ 
pensated for. This method of printing lias been practically 
carried out on the large scale, but it is very uncertain, 
and apparently not much utilised by commercial carbon 
printers, From twelve to eighteen hours w r Ul probably 
double the effect of exposure, and Irom sixteen to forty- 
two hours will increase exposure effect about eight times; 
but very much depends upon the condition of the tissue, 
and consequently of the air that surrounds it. If kept 
scrupulously dry die con tinning effect oflight b quite arrested. 
A print produced by keeping after a short exposure tends to 
be harder than one fully exposed, so that a thin negative 
of a black and white subject will give the same effect as 
a much denser one when chromated gelatine is ex posed under 
it, if a very short exposure is given, just sufficient to start 
the action through the transparent parte of the negative 
only T and then the effect is allowed to continue in die dark, 
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WMe the thorough desiccation of the tissue arrests 
ihis cotu timing action, it is only a certain measure of 
dampness that enables it to proceed. Tissue that is wet 
scarcely shows the phenomenon, and is in genera! very 
lacking in sensitiveness. For this reason the development 
of pigment prints may be carried out in ordinary daylight 
without detriment to them, This continuing action is 
not exceptional—it is shown in even a more marked way 
by chloride of gold ; and, on the other hand T it is not the 
rule, for paper soaked in a solution of a uranium salt 
gives a vigorous image after exposure if treated with red 
prussiate of potash, but the effect of exposure is very 
markedly lessened by keeping the paper for an hour or 
two d and eventually dies away* 

The development. For development, a pigment print 
must be " mounted M either on its dual support, as in 
single transfer, or on a temporary support > as in double 
transfer. The final support for the single transfer process 
consists of fine white paper coated on one side with gelatine 
made insoluble. To mourn the exposed tissue upon it* 
they are both plunged into cold water, and as soon as the 
tissue uncurls (it roils up more or Jess when put into 
water) and is nearly flat, it is drawn out of the wafer 
with its face against the face of the transfer paper, and 
die two are placed upon a flat board, preferably one 
covered with zinc. The back of the tissue being upper¬ 
most, the squeegee is applied gently at first until a fair 
amount of adhesion is secured between the two papers, 
and then with a little more vigour. The mounted print 
is allowed to remain twenty minutes or so before develop¬ 
ment, and it is convenient when many prints are being 
treated 10 place them as they are mounted in a pile with 
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blotting boards between them, 1 lie pile is then turned over, 
and the prints are in correct order ior the next operation. 
To develop, the mounted prints are plunged into 
water at a temperature of n>5° to no' F.» and almost 
immediately the two papers are separated by gently but 
firmly peeling off the paper that supported the him during 
exposure. This paper is thrown away. The greater part 
of the film remains upon the transfer paper, and to wash 
away the gelatine that still remains soluble, the print is 
laid upon the top ol the water and the water of the bath 
is laved over it with the hand. The process of develop¬ 
ment will take a few minutes, but may be prolonged to 
an hour or two of soaking in cases of over-exposure, and 
at the same time hotter water may be used. If any part 
of the print is too dark, a jet oi hot water from an india- 
rubber tube or from a kettle may be applied. A print 
that is under exposed may be developed in cooler water, 
and there is thus room for the exercise of skill in producing 
that quality of print that may be desired. 

When development is complete, the print is plunged 
into cold water, and left there for a few minutes or until 
it is convenient to proceed with it, ft is then passed on 
to an alum solution, containing from four to five per cent, of 
the salt, and after soaking until all trace of yellow colour 
has disappeared from the print, back and front, it is well 
washed in plain water and hung up to dry. 

The tanks used for these processes may conveniently 
be of rinc for cold water, and of tin when heating is 
necessarv, but as the alum solution tvould corrode these 
metals, it is used in an earthenware or leaden vessel. 

The double transfer process. In a picture produced by 
single transfer from an ordinary negative, the object is 
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shown as if it were viewed in a looking glass, that is. the 
picture Is laterally inverted To get a non-reversed 
picture, it is necessary to get another reversal, which shall 
turn the picture round a second time, so to speak, and 
bring it hack to its proper relationship to tile object. 
This second reversal can be done in two ways. If 
many prints are wanted, it is certainly better to effect 
the change once for all by making a reversed negative; 
while, if only a few prints are to be made, it will generally 
be more economical to reverse each print as in the method 
t rtch ej i cally called ' J double transfer, F r 1u printing by double 
transfer, the exposed tissue is mounted on a temporary 
support, and transferred from this to its anal support. 

Although these transferrings are not difficult to effect 
now that the process of carbon printing has attained to 
so great a degree oi perfection h there is at each transferring 
a tendency to lose a little of the most delicate parts of 
the picture; and therefore the method of single transfer 
is always to be preferred when perfection in die finished 
result is highly valued. One perhaps gets nearer to a 
perfect transferring by coating the exposed tissue with 
collodion before laying it down upon its support for 
.development, but the degrees of perfection attainable by 
these variations are so little removed from one another 
that even an acute observer, if unacquainted with the 
technicalities of the process* would probably be unable to 
find any superiority in the prints done by the more 
theoretically perfect methods. 

As a temporary support, sheet mc pcdisfied or 
grained, glass polished or finely ground, may be used, 
and opal ^lass is to be recommended as showing the details 
of the picture more dearly during development. But the 
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temporary support that is most convenient is that prepared 
according" to Mr. J. R- Sawyer s patent as above described. 
W hatever support is used it must be waxed before mount¬ 
ing the print upon it, so that it may yield up the print 
when desired. The waxing composition recommended by 
the Autotype Company is— 

Yellow resin .. .. •* ■■ & ilrams. 

Pare bcei\«ix *■ .* -- * + 2 -** 

TurprtJliuc .. 1 P 1Elt - 

A little of this is applied to the surface oi the temporary 
support, and spread over it with a piece of cotton flannel. 
Alter .1 few minutes it is lightly polished with a clean 
rubber, and in a few hours the support is ready for use. 

After developing and soaking in alum to get rid of 
the chromium salt and washing, the print may be trans¬ 
ferred to its Anal support at once, but it is better to let 
it dry first Paper prepared to receive the picture from 
the temporary support is coated svith hard gelatine mixed 
with a white pigment. This gelatine must be nearly 
insoluble but not quite, and a very convenient method of 
securing the proper condition is to prepare the support 
without affecting the solubility of the gelatine, and to 
soak it for haJl-an-hour or so in a two per cent, solution 
of alum just before it is used. The print on its temporary 
supjxjrt and the pfejutred final support are put into watvt 
at about 70° F. r squeegeed together, and hung up to dry. 
When dry the temporary support will readily leave the print. 

It is obvious that carbon prints may be transferred 
to almost any desired surface, if only it is suitably prepared 
to receive them. In the " Autotype Manual”* will be 
found many applications of carl nan printing with full 
practical details. _ 


* S'LlW’iiusS by tbfl A.llioljp* CotnjMnJ^ 
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FIGMENT FRITTING* OTHER METHODS* 

Tbe Velours-Artigue process. M- V* Artigue, of 
Bordeaux, in 1892* introduced a sensitive paper with a 
matt surface called l+ papier-velours/ 1 the method of 
preparation of which has not been published, A very fine 
black pigment is held to the paper support by means of 
some colloid substance (gUm, gelatine, etc.}, and when 
required for use it is sensitised by Boating it on a bichromate 
solution. After exposure* development is effected, without 
transfer, after soaking in plain water, by pouring over it 
a kind of sawdust soup prepared from fine sawdust, and 
the gentle friction resulting dears away the pigment that 
has not been properly fixed by the insolubility of the 
coating produced by the exposure* The developed print is 
placed in a solution of alum for a few minutes, washed, 
and dried. 

The beautiful results given by this method, and the 
11 control " possible in development, that ts> the alteration 
of the depth of colour in any part of the print by adjusting 
the application of the sawdust soup to that part, led to 
a revival of the almost forgotten process devised by Mr. 
Pouncy described in Chapter XXX). 

The gum-bichromate or Poimey’s process. This gives 
a surface that is not so susceptible to mechanical injury 
as the Artigue paper, and as it may be developed by 
using a soft brush to remove the less soluble jiarts of the 
coating, it is particularly adapted for the use of those 
whose artistic knowledge and ability enable them to 
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produce die picture that they wish for rather than a 
photograph of die subject, Such pictures are a mixture 
of photography and painting hi a negative sense (removing 
the pigment instead of adding jt with the finish) and of 
no value as scientific records. 

TWs method is susceptible of many variations. The 
following, which will serve as an example, is condensed 
from an article by Air, J. Packhani, which may be 
consulted I British Journal Almanack i8qo, page 606} for 
minute practical details of every part of tlie process. 
The paper is first sensitised by soaking it in a ten per rent* 
solution of potassium bichromate for two minutes or 
more* making sure that it is thoroughly saturated, and 
dried in the dark. The Soudan gum acacia, known as 
Turkey, occurring in tears, not as a powder, is the best 
kind, of gum. One ounce of a twenty cent solution 
of this is mixed with twelve grains or rather (ess of 
vegetable black, or three or four times as much of brown 
or red pigment* on a marble slab or plate of ground-glass, 
by putting a few drops of the mucilage on the pigment 
and grinding them well together with a palette knife- 
The mix lure is transferred to a. cup r more mucilage is 
worked on the slab, transferred as before, the rest of the 
mucilage is added, and the whole mixed. The sensitised 
paper pinned on a board ts coated with this mixture by 
means of a two-inch bearVhair brush set in tin, mixing 
the pigment and gum thoroughly with the brush first, 
crossing and recrossing the pajjer with the brush. Then 
a four-inch fiat hadgerVhair brush is held vertically and 
passed over the surface quickly until the coating is nearly 
Surface dry. The paper ts allowed to dry and is then ready 
for exposure, which requires no special precaution except 
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that an anmumtitr must be used. The print is developed 
by placing it face downwards on a dish of cold water* 
and alter five or ten minutes, or longer if the coating does 
not seem to he affected, the print is placed on a board and 
hived with water, or the surface is worked with a large 
si st canid's-hair mop, flowing water occasionally over the 
print. The development may be modified as desired by 
the u^e of the brush, a jet of water irom a syringe, warm 
water, and so on, as is obvious. The washed print is 
immersed in a solution containing alum and sodium 
sulphite but no add. washed, and allowed to dry. 

Some prefer to ndd VKuassium bichromate to the 
pigmented mucilage instead of sensitising the paper first. 
In tliis case the mucilage may be made Of double the 
strength given above and mixed with an equal volume of 
the ten per cent, bichromate solution before mixing it 
with the pigment. Or the papier may be sensitised after 
it is coated. 

The Dzotype process was tirst described by the inventor, 
Sir, Thomas Manly, in 1899, It is so named because of a 
supposed connection with ozone, which* however, does 
not exist. The sized and sensitised, but otherwise un¬ 
coated. paper is exposed, the change on exposure being 
visible* and the print is washed mid dried. At any subse¬ 
quent time,carbon tissue, or " pigment plaster” as it b called 
in this process, b squeegeed on to the exposed papier ; 
under certain conditions, the exposure effect acts on this, 
and, after staking, the backing that originally carried the 
pigmented gelatine is peeled off and development com¬ 
pleted as usual. The advantages of the method are that 
there is no lateral inversion of the image as in single transfer 
nrdinarv" carbon printing, no actinometer b needed because 
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the exposure effect can be seen, and a faulty-exposure 
can be detected at once* that is before development* 
To render the paper sensitive it is coated with a 
mixture of potassium bichromate and a manganous saJt T 
such as manganous sulphate. On exposure the bichromate 
is decomposed as usual and the manganese salt is supposed 
to be oxidised* and so to Increase the colour of the visible 
image. The pigmented gelatine, which is squeegeed on to 
this, is soaked for hall a minute in an add bath which 
contains a reducing agent; at first hydroquinone or some 
other similar developing agent was used, but now ferrous 
sulphate. Presumably here the reduced chromium com¬ 
pound in the exposed paper dissolves in the add, giving a 
chromic salt which* passing into the gelatine* renders it 
insoluble* and the manganese compound, jl oxidised, would 
convert the ferrous salt into a ferric, orthe organic substam e 
into oxidation products, which would also have a tanning 
effect on the gelatine. The subsequent opera dons of develop- 
menu etc.* are die same as in other pigment processes. 

Hie Qzotype Company supply all the materials 
necessary for working the process* and it is from the 
instructions written by the inventor and issued by them 
that the following details are taken. 

Unless the pajjer is already prepared it is sized w ith 
a solution of fish glue or gelatine* or a string solution 
supplied by the company. Drawing and writing papers 
may be sized with common paste^ 

Wheat Hour grains or 20 gmni5, 

Water ... T * .. to ounces 300 C.C. 

made as usual by boiling and spread with a brush, 

" A tun^iw^nijiLif method mat ilrerQad bv M. A. m jj:i3 oUfeJ 

by JuehI * Mi-ticBypc r! The pap^f Ehsnlv raa.l«i with ttliilase wan MnojUsKd jnd 
•lf«wcS. A pw«£t 01 rjjbcii ti%me «ji dim srnitEis-cd, tqijeqjr«! jr.tu wijfc 

tbi opwd paper, anti iAht tcm\ «Jfthl la tm hneen th? ptEti4 was develcjifd *! tHuJ* 
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The sensitising is done in a darkened room by a 
solution supplied by the company, or the sensitised paper 
may be bought ready for use. 

The exposure is about of the same duration as for 
platinum paper,and is continued until the details in the high 
lights are visible, hut light clouds will probably not show* 
The print is then washed for ten or fifteen minutes 
in frequently changed water, and if frnrn any cause the 
unexposed margins of the paper are not clean, the prints 
should be pnt into water containing out minim of sulphuric 
acid to each ounce (or two c.e to a litre) until the whites 
are dean. The print is now not sensitive to light. It 
may be proceeded with at once, or dried, and finished off 
at any time within about two monthi- 

The pigment!ng of the print is done in an acid bath., 
the most recent formula for which is— 

Water ** r . . + 40 emoce* ut („och* 

Pure hydrochloric mci*} 40 minima 2 c. t. 

PffWtltreff aHllU m grains J grain. 

F«tOd*fiUpha!f, T ^o r ^o. iir 50 +i - j j] *>r 4 j prams. 

The Smallest amount of ferrous sulphate is for large work 
on rough paper or prints from flat negatives. The medium 
amount b for medium contrast on thinly sized papers. 
The largest amount is for delicate work on fine well sized 
papers. Increasing the acid will give greater contrast. 
The print is immersed in cold water if it has been allowed 
to dry* The pigment plaster is immersed in the arid 
solution for thirty seconds (Longer lor an under-ex posed 
print and a shorter time for an over-exposed print}* then 
the print is put into the acid hath, the two are brought 
out face to face, and squeegeed together. After remaining 
between blotting paper lor from thirty to forty-five 
minutes* the development should take place 
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For development the water should be heated to from 
no' 3 to 120" F, 143" to 46* C>) The print is plunged into 
the water, and in a few seconds* if the plaster backing 
seems loosened„ it should he peeled off* and development 
done as with an ordinary carbon print. 

The developed print is then put for ten minutes 
into an alum bath (one ounce to the pint) containing 
hydrochloric add (fifteen minims to the pint). The print 
then is well rinsed and allowed to dry. Mr. Manly has 
recently adapted the orotype process to the making of gum 
prints, pigmented guin being spread with a brush on the 
exposed print instead of applying a pigment plaster 

The dusting-on process. There is another method of 
pigment printing capable of giving very fine results, 
though it is but little practised at the present day. It is 
generally known as the ** powder pt or 11 dusting-on M 
process* because ihe pigment is taken in the Iona of a 
fine powder, and is dusted on. In this process advantage 
is taken of die fact that certain sticky substances* such 
a= honey and glucose, lose their stickiness when they are 
mixed with potassium or ammonium bichromate and 
exposed to light* Moreover* as the loss of stickiness is 
proportional to the light that has gained access to the 
surface* if such a film is exposed t*eneath a transparency, 
and a pigment in fine powder is then lightly brushed over 
it, the colour will adhere in greatest quantity to those 
parts that have not been affected by the light* and if 
proper care is taken it will not adhere at all to those parts 
subjected to the maximum oi light effect* and the result 
will be an excellent reproduction of the click*. If a 
positive picture is required a positive transparency mu*t 
be used; if a negative is employed the result is a negative. 
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j. Obemetter, of Munich, at one time used this process 
regularly far the reproduction of negatives His formula 
arid practice will serve to illustrate the general method, 
though very considerable variations in, the sensitive mix¬ 
ture have been made front time to lime. His formula was— 

Dextrine 

White sugar 

Bichromate <?i ammonium 

Water ,, .. 

Glycerine 

The mix lure is tillered, and the glass plate is coated with 
it after the manner of coating with collodion, and then 
dried in a horizontal position at a temperature of front 
120® to 170° F. In five or ten minutes the film is dry, 
and while still warm it is exposed under the negative to 
be reproduced for from five to fifteen minutes, A slight 
change of colour is evident where the light has acted. 
The plate is then made a little warmer than the air where 
development is to be jKTformed ; it is laid upon white 
paper* and very finely powdered graphite is gently brushed 
over its surface by means of a soft brush. Blowing or 
breathing upon the plate increases the ease with which 
the powder adheres. The amount of glycerine used in 
the mixture makes the film suitable for varying conditions 
of the air ; it should he decreased or even omitted in a 
moist worn atmosphere and increased in winter. When 
development is complete the him is coated with a plain 
collodion containing eight to ton grains of py rosy line to the 
ounce, and is then cut round with a sharp knife. The plate 
bearing the film is then put into water, and soon the com¬ 
pound film leaves the glass became of the solubility of 
the under layer of the film. Tt is at once turned over 
and brought out upon the plate. If the film were not 
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\timed over the result would be a reversed negative* A 
thin solution of gum is |wired over the film, and when 
this is dry it is varnished- 

Catatype, .Messrs. Ostwald and Gros h in iqgi, patented 
a process to which they gave this name because it takes 
advantage of the catahlic action of finely divided platinum 
or silver. If a photograph in metallic silver or platinum 
is flooded with a solution of hydrogen peroxide in ether 
(preferred because of its volatility)* when the solvent has 
evaporated an invisible hydrogen peroxide image is 
obtained, because the finely divided metal decomposes 
the peroxide in its immediate presence, lids hydrogen 
peroxide image may be pressed into contact with a gelatine 
film, and sufficient of the peroxide will tran_sfer itself to The 
gelatine, so that if this h then treated with an alkaline solu¬ 
tion of a manganous salt, wherever the peroxide is a brown 
manganese peroxide will he produced. An alkaline silve r 
solution will give .1 black image of metallic silver, an 
alkaline lead solution a brown image of lead peroxide* 
and there are many other obvious ways by which the 
hydrogen peroxide image can be developed- If an ordinary 
negative is treated as stated with hydrogen peroxide, 
then placed sn contact with a paper coated with gelatine 
or gum, mixed with a pigment, for about thirty seconds, 
the undecomposed peroxide (in the shadows) will diffuse 
Into the film, and if I he latter is treated with a solution 
of a ferrous salt will oxidise it to a ferric salt* which will 
render the colloid insoluble. The print can be developed 
in the usual way with warm water. The process, up to 
the development, may be completed within two minutes. 
These are only examples of the applications of the catalytic 
action of silver and platinum photographs. 
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GELATINE RELIEFS AND WOODBUHYTVPE. 

Those methods of printing in which the direct action of 
lighi is neo es sary for the production of each individual 
proof are considered photographic processes, but when 
by the action of light a printing surface is obtained that 
will furnish proofs mechanically, that is, without any 
further need for light, the process is termed photo¬ 
mechanical 

In pigment or carbon printing by the ordinary method, 
the picture consists of a layer of pigmented gelatine of 
thickness varying according to the transparency of the 
negative; it is, in short, a low gelatine relief, but as the 
gelatine is pigmented and the relief is very low. its 
appearance when dry is simply that of a surface covered 
w ith the varying intensities of colour as desirable to form 
the picture. Instead of getting this varying thickness 
of pignienied gelatine by exposing the sensitised him to 
light and developing, it may be obtained by casting 
coloured gelatine in a suitable mould. This obviously 
is a phittomechanical process, and as we owe it to the 
inventive genius of Mr, W. B- Woodbury, it is called 
WcwNiburytype. 

By taking advantage of the insolubility of sensitised 
gelatine when exposed to light, and the fact that the 
Insolubility will penetrate to a greater depth the Longer 
the light arts or the more powerful the light may be, it is 
possible to get a relief picture from any negative, in which 
the light and shade of the nrigmid*ani represented by a 
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proportional amount of relief, tins darkest part of the 
original being represented in holiest relief. This gelatine 
relief, wlien dry, can be made to give an intaglio or sunk 
mage in a soft metal by simple pressure, or by using iin 
easily fusible substance a cast of it may be taken. The 
intaglio in metal may be made to reproduce any number 
of coloured gelatine reliefs by pouring the melted gelatin .jus 
mixture upon if, and pressing the flat surface that is to 
receive the relief into contact with the mould until the 
gelatine is set. The thickness of the layer oi coloured 
gelatine determines lire amount of colour, and as the 
colours used .ire more or Jess transparent, the thicker 
the layer of colour is the deeper is the tint- The >in;.j 
pigmented gelatine relief, when dry, exhibits so small an 
amount of relief as to be scarcely noticeable, especially 
when finished in the ordinary way. A Woodburytype 
print is, therefore, ;t pigmented gelatine relief in which 
the thickness of the relief determines the amount of 
colour, and therefore the depths of tone of any part of 
the print. 

In this process it is difficult to get a white part of 
any appreciable extent unstained. In carbon printing 
there is no analogous difficulty, because the gelatine that 
remains soluble after the exposure is dissolved and washed 
away. In the first case the process is mechanical, and 
every print from the metal relief is alike if proper care 
is taken; but in the second process very considerable 
variations may lie made according to the taste and skill 
oi the printer, because the solubility of the exposed 
gelatine film is a comparative matter depending upon the 
exposure, the temperature of the water used, and the 
time it is allowed to act. 
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M a single transfer carbon print, and also a Wood¬ 
bury type print, is a relief picture, it might be considered 
Lhai if a mould were made from such a print, reproductions 
might be multiplied from such a mould. But tills is 
obviously impossible when one remembers that such a 
mould would be made from a dry gelatine relief, while 
it is a bulky solution of gelatine that tills the mould in 
the printing operation. It is necessary, therefore, to 
prepare a relief which, when dry, is in as high relief as 
the bulky pigmented solution of gelatine is required to be 
to get the necessary contrast in the picture* 

The analogy between a Woodbnorytype print and a 
single transfer carbon print leads to I he same result as 
far as the reversing of the picture is concerned, and if a 
nun-reversed print is desired, a reversed negative must 
Ik* employed. It is possible to cure the reversal in Wood¬ 
bury type by placing the back of the gelatine relief against 
the metal that is to furnish the mould, but this is not a 
desirable procedure. 

The gelatine relies is prepared by means of a film -f 
sensitised gelatine considerably thicker than is used in 
carbon printings iwd containing very little,, if any, pig* 
menL The exposure under the negative must be longer 
than in carbon printing, and there is an advantage in 
exjxtsing to the direct rap gt the sun. as the light is then 
less scattered in the film- The development is much the 
same as in carbon printing but very much more prolonged, 
and the temperature of the water is considerably raised 
towards the end. The developing may extend over trgm 
two hours to as many days, The relief is hardened with 
alum, washed, and dried. 

In the original process, as patented by Woodbury in 
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1S64 and perfected during that and the following year, 
the printing mould was produced by pressing the gelatine 
relief into a lead plate. A hydraulic press is necessary 
for this operation. 

Since then Woodbury modified the production of 
the metal mould, dispensing with the press. The earliest 
*' stannotype 1 ‘ process consisted of supporting the gelatine 
relief upon a true surface, as of plate^glass, covering it 
with tinfoil, and passing them together through a rolling 
press with indiambber rollers until the tinfoil was pressed 
into the relief so perfectly as to be a counterpart of it. 
The tinfoil was then strengthened by the electro-deposition 
of topjjor upon it, and then a glass plate, coated with a 
suitable resinous cement, was pressed into contact with 
the copper. The required metal mould was thus made in 
tinfoil, and strengthened sufficiently for printing from. 

The more recent and more generally available stanm> 
type process utilises a gelatine mould for the printing, 
the mould being coated with tinfoil to preserve it. For 
this method a gelatine intaglio, instead of a relief, is 
necessary, and this is prepared by exposing a sensitised 
gelatine film, and developing it as for the relief, but the 
dichi employed must a transparency instead of a 
negative. Before putting the tinfoil upon the surface of 
the mould* it is covered with a thin solution of mdiarubber 
in benzene, which senes to cement the coating of metal 
to the gelatine. 

The gelatine reliefs prepared as above can be put to 
other uses than the production of moulds for printing 
from. One of the simplest of these applications consists 
of merely placing a piece of paper against the relief, and 
passing them together through a suitable press. The 
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paper is made transparent in proportion to the pressure 
it is Subjected to, and as the highest part of the relief 
causes the greatest pressure, a sort of water-marl; effect 
results. This is the “ photo-filigrane " process. 

In these methods of \\ oodbury a perfect gradation 
cl tint may be produced, a result which is pracikaJly 
hnpossihle by any other photo-mechanical process. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

COLLOTYPE iPHOTO-UTHOGEiLPHV, PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY). 

It ha* already been stated that when light acts upon 
chromated gelatine it lessens its capacity Lor absorbing 
water, and at the same time proportionately enables it 
to receive greasy matter, such as printers' ink. It is tin.* 
discriminating power of iho prepared lithographer's stoii-: 
bearing its transfer that makes lithographic printing 
possible, and a gelatine dim exposed under a negative 
may tie printed from alter the manner of lithographic 
printing. All processes in winch a gelatine film is utilised 
in this way are included in the general term—collotype. 
In the early days of collotype printing it was sometimes 
called photCKlithography P but that term is now very pro¬ 
perty restricted to processes in which a photograph is 
transferred to stone x and then printed from. 

It appears that w r e owe the idea oi " inking up ,r an 
exposed chromated gelatine film to Poilevin. In 1865* 
MM. C, M. Tessin du Hotay and C. R, Marshal secured 
a patent in connection with collotype printing, the chief 
points appearing to be certain methods of hardening the 
gelatine film, and so endeavouring to make practicable 
w r hat was before only a theoretically possible process. 
But Tessi6 du M o Lay could only get perhaps fifty to one 
hundred impressions from one film before it became 
unusable. 

1 In tSfry an invention was patented in Berlin by 
Messrs. Ohm and Grossman M (quoted from Mr. J. R- 
Sawyer), referring to the very important matter of giving 
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iht glass plate that ts to bear the collotype 61 m a prelimb 
nary coating of an aqueous solution oi albumen, gelatine* 
and hi chromate, drying this and exposing it through the 
glass to light until it is made insoluble, lint early in 
t86n, if not in r868 d Albert, of Munich, appears to have 
used a similar substratum, and to have produced very 
successfully large numbers of impressions, over a thousand, 
from one plate. 

Collotype printing was lor a long time almost entirely 
in the hands of the Autotype Company so far as this 
country is concerned- The following details concerning 
the process as practised by them are taken from Mr* ], K. 
Sawyer's description. A glass plate is warmed to roo° F., 
attd is coated with an aqueous solution of a mixture 
of albumen, gelatine, and bichromate of potassium, and 
is then kept warm until dry. This frr^t coating is caused, 
not only to cover the surface of the plate, but to flow 
over each ol iu> edges to secure it more firmly to the glass. 
The mixture for the second coating consists of an aqueous 
solution of gelatine r with a Htlle albumen and the bi¬ 
chromate. to which, when thoroughly mixed, a small 
quantity ol an alcoholic solution of certain gums b added, 
together with a little nitrate ol silver and an alkaline 
iodide* The gum and the silver iodide are precipitated 
In a very' fine condition- Thb mixture is applied to the 
plate in the same manner as the first; after the plate has 
been exposed to light, allowing the light to reach die 
film through the glass, and lias been washed in warm 
water. Sn two or tluee hours, when the second coating 
is dry, tlio plate is exposed under a reversed negative ; 
it is then wtili washed with cold water, and allowed to 
dry spontaneously* Prints may then be made from it. 
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Instead of the substratum given above, Husnik lias 
substituted an aqueous solution of albumen and sodium 
or potassium silicate (water glass). 

There are very many modifications of the manner at 
preparing collotype plates. It is not necessary to mix 
any substance with the sensitised layer, as is done in 
Sawyer's method* because the gelatine surface will become 
of itself reticulated and able to hold die ink. If proper 
care is taken the reticulation is very fine, so that thu 
want of continuity In ihe ink on the proof Ls scarcely 
visible without the aid of a microscope* A coarsely grained 
plate is, however, more easily printed srom. 

It requires considerable skill to ink up a collotype 
plate—a skill analogous to that of the lithographer, though 
with modifications, The presses; used at first were or the 
ordinary lithographic pattern, in which pressure is ^ot 
by drawing the plate with the paper on it under a fixed 
|J scraper/' This principle, however, is not advantageous ; 
a rolling pressure is better* hut a direct vertical pressure 
is generally preferred, at least for small work, Steam 
presses are now largely used, which turn out prints very 
much more rapidly than is possible by hand 

Instead of preparing a gelatine film so that it shall 
be able to resist the wear and tear of being printed. It 
may be so prepared as to furnish only a very few prints. 
If only one perfect print is obtained in lithographic 
transfer ink, the ink of the print may be transferred to 
a lithographic stone, and will then furnish proofs by 
Ordinary lithographic printing. Such a procedure is 
termed 11 photo-lithography” and the print obtained from 
the gelatine film is called a 11 transfer-" 

To prepare a transfer, a thin paper is floated on a 
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solution o f gelatine mixed with a bichromate, or the paper 
mfl T be coated with gelatine first and then sensitised, *as 
in carbon printing. The negatives for this proeisss mist 
have no half-tones, and the opaque parts are better" if 
they are what is called quite opaque, while the transparent 
parts are not fogged at all. After exposure beneath such 
a negative the film is covered with a thin layer of ink 
by any suitable means, and then floated on or soaked in 
water. The water swells the gelatine that has not been 
affected by light* and, by means of warmer water and 
gentle friction with a sponge or a soft brush, the ink is 
removed, except from the insoluble parts of the gelatine. 

Instead of covering the exposed gelatine him with 
ink and then removing those parts that do not form the 
required print, the exposed him may be soaked in cold 
water, then blotted off, and inked with a velvet roller. 
In this case, only those parts of the film thai have been 
acted upon by light take the ink. The use of ihe velvet 
roller is due to Mr. F. Butter, of Woolwich Arsenal. 

Instead of transferring the print to stone, it may 
be transferred to a prepared zinc plate, and then printed 
from- This is phoio-zincographv. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

OTHER FHUTO-MECfLVNICAL PROCESSES. 

Ik reviewing the priming processes already considered it 
will be observed that we have passed gradually from true 
photographic processes to photo-median ica] processes, and 
in doing so we have been gradually passing away from 
our immediate subject. Therefore h although we have 
approached matters that well deserve a Large space devoted 
to them, we have treated them in a more summary way. 
This present chapter deals with by far the most important 
items of all, but the purpose of this work will be served 
by a mere reference to principles. 

In strictly photographic processes of printing the 
tones are rendered by even tints, and this result is also 
realised in the Woodbury type processes. Collotype print¬ 
ing appears to the cursory observer to render half-tones, 
but it does not do this in the strict sense of the term. 
The reticulation of the gelatine surface gives a want of 
continuity in the tints of the print. It is a mechanical 
imitation of half-tone, though produced spontaneously. 
In describing the process of photo-lithography it was 
mentioned that hall-tunes negatives were not available— 
the negative must be black and white " only. This 
also applies to the other photo-mechanical processes. 

But as it is necessary to produce prints from hali-ione 
negatives by mechanical processes many methods have 
been devised of 14 breaking upthe tones of a negative 
so that the half-tones shall he imitated, as they cannot 
be reproduced, in ways similar to the imitation of hdf- 
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tones in engraved plates and typographic blocks. In these 
cases the print consists of lines or dots or both, and the 
lines and dots are thicker or nearer together where a dark 
tone is to be represented than for a lighter tone* Although 
the ink is uniformly opaque, or nearly so, a semblance of 
halt-tone is realised by varying the proportions oE inked 
and uninked surface. It is important that the lines or 
dots be so hue as not to be distinguishable as such at the 
proper distance from which the print is to be viewed. 

The need lor breaking up the tints of ordinary hall- 
tone negatives to enable them to furnish prints by the 
mechanical processes has led to many inventions for the 
purpose. Some of these produce theoretically the desired 
result, while other* give what Is wanted apparently by 
accident. 

The grain or stipple may be obtained by the reticula¬ 
tion of gelatine as in a collotype plate, or by photographing 
the half-tone subject through a network or through one 
or more lined transparent screens, or the plate on which 
the grained negative is to be taken may have a preliminary 
exposure to light through a fine network. By means oi 
powders dusted over or allowed to fall upon or incorpor¬ 
ated with a surface that is to furnish a printing surface, 
a grain may be produced. A plaster cast from a gelatine 
rdicf may be transformed by mechanical means into a 
black and white stipple picture. If a sort of file made of 
indiambber is inked and pressed against it, large dots of 
ink with scarcely any white intervals will be left upon the 
high parts of the relief, winch press into and crush down 
the inked indianibber points, while in the hollows the 
dots will be small, with consequently a large proportion 
of whiteness remaining. Or If a relief has its surface 
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covered with ink, and is then traversed ail over with a 
V-shaped tool cutting grooves which have a uniformly 
level base, finer lines of ink will be left on the higher 
parts of the relief than upon the lower parts. These are 
examples of the methods thai have been proposed ior 
fretting a stipple or grain. 

Excluding the photomechanical processes described 
in the last chapter, printing surfaces are of two kinds: 
those in which the subject is stink or incised in the 
plate, called intaglio, photo-engraved, or etched plates; 
and those in which the subject stands up in relief in 
ordinary wood blocks. The first art printed front after 
the manner of getting impressions from copper or steel 
engravings or etchings, the ink being caused to fill the 
depressions and then taken up Iron these by the paper. 
In using the second, the ink is merely rolled on to the parts 
that stand up in relit!, and the paper being pressed upon 
the inked surface takes the ink from the tops of the pro¬ 
jections. The first method gives the finest results, but the 
second has the great advantage of being similar to ordinary 
typographic printing, and a photo-relief block or typo¬ 
graphic block my he incorporated with type and printed 
from with the type. 

Whether an intaglio or a relief surface is desired, 
the principle of the operations is generally much the same. 
A suitable surface, generally of zinc or copper, is made 
to receive a photograph that will allow an etching fluid 
to attack certain parts only of the plate. For an intaglio 
plate the image itself is etched, while for a relief block it 
is the ground that is lowered by corrosion. 

In 1852, Fox Talbot patented the production of 
photo-etched steel plates for intaglio printing, by coating 
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th^ plate with chromated gelatine, exposing under the 
ciicfh', and then washing. The etching was done with, a 
solution of platinum chloride which dissolves iron thus— 
2Fe 4 PtCL* = sFeCh + Ft 

The ferrous chloride and precipitated platinum are easily 
washed away. 

This process, modified by Kite, is one of the methods 
ot producing photogravure plates, A copper plate is 
covered with a fine dust of bitumen or other similar 
material to furnish the necessary grain, and warmed to 
cause the dust to adhere A carbon print is transferred 
on to die plate and developed, and the etching is done 
with solutions of ferric chloride of different strengths. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

REPRODUCING NEGATIVES, MAKING TRANSPARENCIES AND 
LANTERN SLIDES, ENLARGING, ETC. 

Reproducing and reversing negatives A negative may 
be reproduced the same size by taking advantage of the 
reversing action of light. Methods o! doing this are given 
in the chapter on solarisatioif and halation. In this case 
the new negative is 1,1 reversed/' that is, laterally inverted. 
The method of duplicating negatives by the dusting-on 
process is described in connection with pigment printing, 
A reproduced negative is not reversed when it is 
obtained by two printings, first by exposing under the 
original negative to gel a transparency, and then 
under the transparency to get the new negative. The 
sensitive material used for these operations may be trans¬ 
parency or Jl lantern ir plates, gelaiino-bmmide plates, or 
carbon tissue specially prepared with a full amount of 
extra line pigment. The carbon process generally gives 
the finest results with the most certainty. A carbon 
transparency is reversed, and a negative made irnm it on 
an ordinary' plate is also reversed. This method is r there¬ 
fore* very convenient for making a carbon enlargement* 
because a reversed negative obviates the need for double 
transfer in the printing. The chiei points to attend to 
in preparing transparencies for reproducing ofiga lives .ire 
to get full deiaih even if a little fogging is necessary, and 
to reproduce the gradation of the original without loss, 
ff a reversed negative is wanted of an object that 
has to tie photographed, the usual method is to fix a mirror 
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in front of the lens at an angle of 45* with its axis, ar + d 
so to photograph the reflection in the mirror, The mirrors 
used must, as has already been explained, be coated with 
Silver on the front . and the metal, being exposed, soon 
tarnishes, and is liable to injury. The mirrors requin- 
careful cleaning to keep them in good order, and some¬ 
times need resUvemig after a year or so. Ii a therefore, 
a reversed negative is wanted only occasionally, it is more 
practicable to resort to other means though they may be 
less perfect, 

A reversed negative may be obtained by the old, il not 
well-known, method of putting the sensitive plate with 
its glass side towards the lens. It is necessary to take care 
that the glass is quite clean, that the film is protected 
from injury by the spring or separating sheet of the camera 
back, and that in loeussing *the thickness of the glass is 
allowed for. This last is the most uncertain item in the 
work, and though it may be neglected w hen a small stop 
is used in the lens, and will sometimes even improve the 
outdoor work of an inexperienced operator by putting the 
foreground into better focus, it is a matter that needs 
careful attention in exact work. 

Film negatives that are thin enough may be printed 
from either side and the difficulty qi reversal disappears; 
but it is necessary to bear in mind that some are not thin 
enough lor this purpose. However thin the film b F there 
is a loss of definition in the print by printing tram it in 
the reverse direction, and whether this loss is harmful 
or not is easily ascertained by taking a silver print from 
each side of the negative and comparing them. 

The film of a gelatine negative may be stripped off 
its glass support r and remounted the other way up, or 
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kept as a film negative. The most convenient stripping 
reagent is hydrofluoric acid, as suggested by Plener. The 
film must first be thickened to enable it to withstand the 
manipulations. This is conveniently done by c oating it 
with gelatine, using a hot solution containing fifty grains 
or more to the ounce. When dry the negative is soaked 
tor five or six minutes in cold dilute sulphuric acid 
(one to twelve), and then transferred to an ebonite or 
celluloid dish containing a solution cl sodium fluoride of 
about five grains to the ounce, to which has just been 
added about five drops of strong sulphuric acid diluted 
with a little water. When the film has separated it is put 
hack into the first dish for a short time, then soaked in 
water for about a minute, squeegeed on to a glass that has 
liet-n waxed and polished, and allowed to dry. It is desir¬ 
able to fume the negative with ammonia during the drying 
,l: neutralise any remaining acid in it, and to secure the 
edge to the glass that they mat - not peel up before the 
drying is finished. When dry the film is easily separated 
Irom its support. 

Enlarged negatives. A gelatine negative may itself be 
enlarged as much as to two diameters, it is stated, and if 
the gelatine is thicker to a still greater extent, by soaking 
the negative in water containing about a twelfth of its 
volume of strong ammonia. In about two hours, perhaps, 
the film frills off the plate, and if it is not distended 
sufficiently the temperature of the bath may be raised by 
adding small quantities of hot water. The [ihn is then 
caught iijwm a glass plate of sufficient sire and allowed to 
dry. It is obvious that the film mav be turned over before 
it is put on the new glass and a reversed negative obtained. 

A solution patented under the name of " cresco-ftlina 1 ' has 
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Ij£en introduced into commerce that effects the removal 
of the iilm from the glass and its expansion with but 
little chance of failure. The active ingredient for separat¬ 
ing is hydrofluoric acid, and tor the expansion citric and 
acetic acids. Glycerine and other constituents are also 
present. The separated and enlarged film is placed un a 
new glass* either side uppermost as required, and allowed 
to dry. It can then l>e well washed and intensified if need 
be, for such expansion obviously reduce tile density. 

But in the majority of cases when an enlarged negative 
is required, the original must be preserved intact. The 
enlarged negative must then be made through the medium 
of a transparency, unless the dusting^on process is resorted 
to, or, as may be sometimes convenient, a paper print is 
photographed. Using a transparency, there are two 
distinct methods available, # namely — the transparency 
may be printed by contact from the small negative, and 
the enlarging done from the small transparency* or die 
small negative may be enlarged io a large transparency, 
and the large negative may be printed by contact from 
this, or enlargement may take place at both stages. There 
. is something to be said in favour of each plan. In produc¬ 
ing the enlargement direct from the small negative, that 
ES P making a large transparency, the flaws of the trans¬ 
parency are not enlarged, and it is easier to eliminate 
defects. Hie large transparency offers particular facilities 
for producing one or many enlarged negatives by a print¬ 
ing-out process, a s> for instance, on albumenised silver 
pasxsr, after the plan proposed -and w.>rked by Mr. V. 
Blanchard. Very excellent results were obtained in chid 
way. the sensitive paper being exposed rather longer than 
it would be for a positive print, then washed, fixed* dries, 
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and waxed. No toning is necessary, and such piper nega¬ 
tives appear on the whole to be more stable than ordinary 
toned prints. If necessary, raw negatives are easily made, 
and each new negative is as exact a reproduction of the 
first as is possible, 

in favour of making a small transparency and enlarg¬ 
ing from it, it may be said that a printing-out process is 
then available for making the transparency, and that the 
carbon, process lends itself most excellently to this purpose. 
From a good transparency negatives of any size may be 
produced with facility. 

The negative or transparency that is to be enlarged 
must be illuminated equally all over, and then it only 
remains to expose the large plate in the camera with 
ordinary care to get a successful result 

An evenly-illuminated surface is often difficult to 
secure. If, for instance,, the transparency is fixed in a 
window, objects at a very considerable Llistance* even 
two or three hundred yards away, will cause thin places 
on the large plate 21 they are included Mwi-eri imaginary' 
lines drawn from the Jens through the extremities of the 
transparency to the view beyond. The operator may be 
tempted to think that such objects, being so far out of 
focus, cannot influence his work T but be will find himself 
grievously mistaken U he rests upon this assumption. 
With a good expanse of fairly uniform sky there should 
be no difficulty when the transparency faces directly 
towards the sky. The sky also, if it is uniformly briIlian 1, 
may be used by means pi an inclined reflector; but the 
reflector must be kept carefully clean, and be large enough 
in include, as it stands, the whole solid angle formed by 
the lines that might be drawn into the lens through the 
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extreme comers oi the trajTsjjarency, If the transparency 
is 5 in- X qin., and the picture is the horizontal way ol 
the plate, and the reflector inclined at an angle of 45 s , a 
reflector that is tain, x loin, will be found to allow no 
practical margin when the optical centre of the lens used 
for enlarging is eight inches distant from the trans¬ 
parency* A white surface, such as a sheet of white 
paper, may be used instead of the reflector, and, 
all things considered, is generally to be preferred, 
but exposure will have to be prolonged, and if the 
white surface is not evenly illuminated the enlarge¬ 
ment will suffer. 

The simplest method where daylight is employed is 
to interpose a translucent substance between the light and 
the transparency. The translucent medium then becomes 
the source of illumination, and, with a little care, varia¬ 
tions in tlw intensity of the light that different parts oi its 
surface receive may be so toned down as practically to be 
eliminated, Ground-glass may be used for this purpose, 
but nothing. probably, can equal opal glass It has no 
grain, and its diffusing power is vastly su|»crior to 
a couple of sheets of ground-glass. Either pot or 
flashed opal will serve, that which transmits the most 
hght being the most suitable. Whatever is used, it 
should he placed at least two or three indies hum 
the transparency. 

It artificial light has to he used, then the best method 
is to use an optical lantern, or an equivalent apparatus, 
as descntied subsequently in the making of bromide 
enlargements. But the same principle of arrangement as 
used lor daylight may be employed, that is by getting a 
sufficiently large and evenly-illuminated surface liehind 
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the negative or transparency, The artificial lights should 
he distributed over the whole surface that has to be illumi¬ 
nated! and a diffusing medium placed between them and 
the transparency. It is useless to have one central light, 
however the diffusing screens are arranged, unless, tor 
example, a large gas dame is used and the transparency 
is small As already stated, nothing equals opal glass as 
a diffuser for such a purpose, and so far as illuminating 
power goes magnesium is the most powerful- For small 
work, a piece of burning magnesium ribbon may be moved 
about behind the opal, but it is not easy to avoid giving 
more light to one part than to another by this method, 
unless the negative is very small r Pieces of magnesium 
may hung at regular intervals to secure a more even 
lighting lor larger plates. 

Another method is to illuminate a white surface, 
such as of white paper, with a light on each side of it, 
tk* shielded as not Lu siliiiic upon the lens but to -\t&t the 
greatest possible amount of light upon the white surface. 
In front of this the negative is to he so placed that no 
light shines upon it except from the white paper. This 
method is excellent, il powerful lights such as incandescent 
gas Samps or acetylene are used* otherwise the exposure 
will be very long. Prims that have to Ik copied, whether 
enlarged or not, may be illuminated in this way with 
great advantage. 

It is not possible to give much practical suggestion 
as to the exposures likely to be required in copying and 
enlarging, but the following table extracted from a larger 
one calculated by Mr. W. E, Debenham gives the propor¬ 
tional exposures as affected by the ratio of the image to 
the original i 
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Lantern slides are small transparencies intended tor 
U 3 u in optical lanterns. They may be prepared by any 
of the methods given tor making transparencies, bat they 
should be different from transparencies specially prepared 
for reproduction purposes in being rather thinner, and, 
as a rule, quite clear or free from deposit in the highest 
lights, and the image must be of a pleasing or suitable 
colour. The arrangement for making them by reduction 
in the camera has been sufficiently described. When the 
negative is of the required size, a contact exposure is 
preferable as involving less trouble and giving a slide 
which shows equally well on the sheet, though it is not 
quite so pleasing when examined in the liand as a slide 
made from a larger negative by reduction in Lhe camera. 
The developers used have to be suited to the plates, and 
when commercial lantern plates are used it is best at first 
10 be guided by the makers directions. For a neutral 
grey or black the double strength formula for metob as 
given for negatives, diluted with from eight to sixteen 
times its bulk of water will generally be found effective 
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In making slides from black and white subjects, such as 
diagrams, on gelatine plates, it is sometimes advisable 10 
continue development until the clear parts are clouded 
over, and after fixing to reduce with potassium ferrieyanide 
and hyposulphite until perfect dearness is regained This 
gives improved density in the black parts. Lantern slides 
may be toned by the processes and formula given for the 
toning of bromide prints. 

Enlarging on bromide paper. The simplest method of 
getting a positive enlargement is to put the negative in 
an enlarging apparatus, and receive the image upon a 
sensitive surface. It is possible to get a print in this way 
on prepared paper not more sensitive than ordinary 
printing-out silver or platinum paper where direct sun* 
shine is available, but this is rarely practicable in this 
country. By substituting, however, an emulsion-coaled 
paper that requires a short exposure only and is then 
developed* the need for sunshine disappears, and artificial 
lights are quite efficient. 





Projection lanterns specially made for direct enlarging 
are now made of a variety of patterns* all on the genera! 
principles of the optical lantern, but with a condenser 
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o( the necessary size imd a projecting lens corrected for 
photographic work. The proper relative positions of the 
light, condenser, projecting lens, and mirror are shown 
in fig. 74. Lnless the illnminant is a point, which is almost 
realised when an arc lamp is used, it is impossible to 
arrange the details exactly as shown, but Lhe nearer the 
approach to the theoretically perfect conditions the better 
will the results be. The mirror, if of poor quality, will 
cause uneven lighting of the sensitive paper, and it is 
then better omitted- Jt should be of spherical form, its 
Centre of curvature being at the source of light, L, and 
its diameter will be regulated according to its distance 
from the lighi, as shown at M, M . Direct enlargements 
may be made without the use of projection apparatus, if 
the bromide paper is held in the dark slide of a camera 
that has a sufficient length to j>ermit of the enlargement 
with the lens to be used, and if the negative can be 
illuminated evenly all over from behind. The method is 
the same as the production of an enlarged transparency, 
and has already been considered. 

Details as to the development, toning, and general 
treatment of bromide prints have already been given, 
and are as applicable to enlargements as to contact prints. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

PHOTOGRAPHY IS NATURAL COLOVES, 

The ordinary meaning attached to this expression is the 
production oF a photograph either directly in the camera 
or by priming from a negative, in whkh the colours of the 
original shall be reproduced m all their variety of tints 
as a matter of course. In this sense, the search for a 
method of getting photographs in natural colours is almost 
comparable to the search for the philosopher's stone or 
the elixir of life. The action of light in giving a 
developable image is similar in effect whatever its 
colour may be, and the developed imagt- consists only 
Of greater or less quantity of the same material to 
represent tile greater or less effect produced. The colour 
of the image is the colour of this material, generally 
grey silver. 

It is easy by exposing certain silver compounds to 
light p as well as by other means, to produce rich and various 
colours, and it is not surprising that sometimes the colour 
produced should happen to approximate to the colour of 
the light that produces it when coloured lights are employed. 
But there can be no doubt that there is sometimes a more 
intimate connection than mere accident between die colour 
of the light and the colour of the decomposition product, 
especially when chloride of silver is used. If, however, 
it were quite possible to get a red product by the action of 
red light, a blue stain by blue light, and so on, it would 
be necessary to get black where no light had acted, and 
white that was whiter in proportion as the light was 
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stronger, before this kind of photography in natural colours 
became an accomplished fact. 

When a sensitive surface h so prepared that it will 
give polychromatic results, it does not at all follow that 
the colours produced will match the objects represented. 
Hunt states that in one oS his experiments the skv was 
crimson, stucco-fronted houses were slaty blue, and the 
green grass came out brick red. Of course, some experi¬ 
ments were more successful r but in all cases, or almost 
all, fixing destroyed the colours. T. j + Scebeck, in iSio t 
apj*ears to have been the first to notice the production of 
such colours. 

Interference heliochromy. Dr. \\\ Zenker, in £868, 
published a small volume " Lehrbueh der Photochromies 
in which be summed up the work that had Iran done in 
tliis direction and criticised the theories that had been 
advanced to account tor the results. He suggested that 
the colours were due to the production of Jl standing 
waves 11 ol light in the film. When two similar wave 
systems meet, as when a ray is reflected back upon itself, 
the interference produces a wave system in which the 
nodes and the crests are stationary Instead of progressive 
as in ordinary light w aves. The effect of this in a sensitive 
him of a suitable kind is to produce layers of the product 
of the light action, anti these layers when suitably illumi¬ 
nated wifi reflect light oi the same wave lengths, and there* 
fore of the same colours, as the original incident light. 
The facL that these layers are really produced lias since 
been proved by the actual photography oi them in pre¬ 
pared transverse sections of films, first by Or, Neuhauss 
and afterwards by Mr. E. Senior assisted by Mr* W* B; 
Randles and Mr. T. A, ITDonohue, (For a full account 
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UPPM ANN'S COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY « 
of Zenker 1 ^ treatise see art teles by Mr. Philip E* B. Jourdam 
in Camera Qbsatra* August, 1^99- ^ S|S ? ) 

This phenomenon of stationary waves was worked 
at by other physicists* with the hope of experimfiutally 
demonstrating their existence, but it was not developed 
into a practical method ol colour photography until i£oi r 
when Professor G. Lipfimann published the process that 
bears his name. This method consists of putting the 
sensitive plate into a case or trough so that its surf are 
may be covered with metallic mercury, and allowing the 
exposure to take place through the glass. The mercury 
forms a mirror, and the light, alter traversing the him. 
is reflected back T and the reflected rays meeting the direct 
incident rays produce the effects already described. The 
plate used must be so prepared that the partidis of the 
sensitive salL are exceedingly fine, or they will interfere 
with the proper disposition of the deposit of metal, there¬ 
fore suitable plates arc very slow + The plates must be 
colour sensitised, so that reds and yellows ma\ produce 
their effects as well as blues and violets, As the colours 
depend upon the relative position of the parts of the metal 
in the film, any circumstance that alters tliis changes the 
colours. By breathing on an unprotected film, the colours 
change immediately- Many precautions have to be taken 
to prevent the wrong colours from being produced. in 
Spite of all the difficulties that must attend any process 
of this character, a few marvellously successful results 
have been obtained. In order to see the colours, it is 
necessary to arrange so that the illuminating light find 
the line of vision of the spectator bear definite angular 
relationships to the surface of the photograph, that the 
reflected light may enter the eye, and it is usual to cement 
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a prism of small angle to the front of the photograph to 
avoid the glare that would otherwise result from, the 
simple reflection from the surface of the plate. It must 
be admitted that the method seems likely to remain an 
interesting photographic curiosity. 

Professor Otto Wiener in 1893 published the results 
of his investigations of the colours produced by photo¬ 
graphic methods (for a very full account of his paper by 
Mr. C. H- Bothaiulcv see Photography for April and May, 
1896), in which he describes a method of distinguishing 
between pigmentary colours and colours produced by 
interference. This shows that some of the old results owe 
their cotours to pigmentary matter alone and some of them 
to a mixture of pigmentary colour and interference effect. 

Three-colour methods* Other methods of “ photo* 
graph}' in natural colours,” but which sue still further 
removed f rom the crude idea conveyed by this phrase than 
those already referred to, depend upon the fact that, 
according to the generally accepted theory of colour vision, 
there are three kinds of nerves in the human eye, which, 
when excited, produce the sensations of redness, green 
ness, and blueness (or blue-violet) respectively, and that 
therefore, all the various colours in nature or producible 
by art can be exactly imitated by combining these three 
ill suitable proportions, so that the three kinds of nerves 
may be excited to the same proportionate extent as by 
the colour imitated. It must not be supposed that such 
an imitation of a colour is a reproduction of it: spectro¬ 
scopic analysis would at once reveal the error of Such 
an assumption. The process of imitation depends upon 
taking advantage of the limited power of discrimination 
possessed bv the human eye. 
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If, therefore, three photographs are taken through 
suitably coloured glasses so that each represents that part 
of the subject that affects one oi the three kinds of nerves 
and if the images of these three are superimposed upon 
the screen by the use of an optical lantern, or directly upon 
the retina, taking care that each photograph has trans¬ 
mitted through it the light so coloured that it will stimulate 
only Lhe proper nerves, and excite them to just the right 
proportional intensity, then the colours of the original 
will be exactly imitated so far as the eye is concerned, 
Mr. F. E. Ives has elaborated this process and brought it 
to a highly successful issue in his photochromoscope system. 
The photochromoscope cameras lake the three*cok>ur re¬ 
cords, each through its appropriate colour screen (or colour 
hi ter), and the photochromoscope itself, by means of mirrors 
and colour screens* serves to transmit to the eye the suit¬ 
ably coloured image from each record, superimposed to form 
t he complete picture. The Jan tern photocluomdescope super- 
imposes the three coloured images upon a screen. 

By a similar method it is possible to prepare three 
low gelatine reliefs representing the three colour sensa¬ 
tions, t D stain each with the complement ary colour to the 
sensation that it represents, and by superimposing the 
three to get a transparency or lantern slide *' hi natural 
colours. 11 This method of work has been successfully 
elaborated by Mr. Sanger Shepherd, whose firm has put 
upon the market every requisite for working iE, The 
necessity for using the complementary colours instead of 
the colours themselves will be obvious cm considering* that 
in the photochrumoscope system the three coloured lights 
are produced separately and added on the screen or on 
the retina; but when the coloured films are superimposed, 
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eacli robs the same light ol some of its constituents. In 
the photochromoscopv system the three colours added give 
white, hut by Wpispodtioii, the three colours used in the 
other method give black. 

The three films may be mounted on paper if that is 
preferred. Or by preparing three half-tone printing blocks 
or other printing surface*, three-colour prints may be 
made by ordinary typographic or lithographic printing 
processes by superimposing the three impressions. The 
difficulty' of finding suitably coloured inks has been largely 
overcome, and in spite of the impossibility uf ensuring 
that each colour shall be printed with its requisite 
intensity upon every' impression, some very fine work has 
been done by these methods. 

■' Photography in natural colours " is almost beyond 
the intended limits of this volume. Those who wish to 
pursue the subject further will find a useful bibliography 
bv Mr, T. Bolas in the Journal uf tin Society of rirfs for 
33rd April, 1897 (or Photography Annual, 1%, page jS), 
and supplementary notes by Mr, P. E. B- Jourdain in 
photography, June 22nd, 1899. 
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CHAPTER XXXVXUj 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MEASUREMENTS. 

The one function of a photographic negative or trans¬ 
parency is to control the light that passes through it; its 
one fmdamental property, therefore, is its opacity. In a 
similar manner the one function of a print is to control 
the light reflected from it T and its fundamental property 
is its absorption of the light that falls upon it. In many 
scientific applications of photography, as well as in inves¬ 
tigations of photographic procedure* it is necessary to 
measure the opacity of plates and the blackness of prints. 

For almost all practical purposes it is most convenient 
to exj?fess these measurements as opacity logarithms or 
the equivalent, and the relationship that exists between the 
light transmitted (or transparency) h opacity, and opacity 
logarithms, will be obvious from the following table— 

Lifibt transmitLieJ_ OpicrtUpL Opacity kswruhfflS 

A T 

jfo ICO 3 

nfor » J 

The sujierior usefulness of opacity logarithms was 
first pointed out by Messrs, Hurter and Driffield. They 
Called these figures " densities/ 1 and showed that they 
ware generally proportional to the amount of silver or 
other equivalent matter in the plate. 

Methods of measuring opacity. In arranging appara¬ 
tus for measuring opacity it must be home in mind that 
when light passes through a photographic plate a not 
inconsiderable part of that which emerges is scattered, 
behaves, that is, as if the plate itself were a source of light, 
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instead of pursuing a path in line with the incident Sight; 
If, therefore, the transmitted light is measured at a distance 
from the plate, a considerable and uncertain proportion 
of this scattered light is not measured, and the plate 
appears to be more opaque than it really Is. The author 
lias estimated this scattered light in a number of cases, 
and the figures in the following table are the multipliers 
necessary to convert the higher apparent opacity logarithm 
into the opacity logarithm obtained when no light is lost, 
each figure being the- average result of the measurement 
of a series of different densities : 

An orrUtuirv pliite tkvekJ|i«i with ffcrruus oxaAii* ,71 
Anollicr >, « ** 

An uIlL rapid plate ilevetcape.l Wth metol 

A nfiwr plait Of [lietlium rapidity .. . 32 

An isoehroniatic plale oi medium rapidity - - -79 
After inlfn^rficaUan with mercury un d Jtfniaanln ,73 
Another ,+ « >* 

Anoibrr „ tt_ n * 7 $ 

Bkuchcd tfvtlli mercuric chloride .. * - ■ ■ -^45 

There Is no doubt that the character ol the deposit 
lus a large influence on the amount of scattered light. 
Bleaching the image makes an enormous difference, for 
the loss of light is then so great that, speaking approxi¬ 
mately, the amount ol the deposit would have to be 
increased to lour times to reduce the total light trans¬ 
mitted to the app.unlit light transmitted when the scattered 
light is left out ol consideration. Or in other words, the 
bleaching of the deposit, while it really permits more 
light to be transmitted, appears very much to reduce 
the light when the scattered light is excluded from the 
measurement. 

It should be remarked that the numbers just given 
show in the majority of eases an unmistakable tendency 
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to increase as the density of the plate increases, varying., 
say, from .b8 to jjj with opacity logarithms varying from 
.57 to 1.5. Tliis is doubtless due to the posterior portion 
of a high density being unable to produce its full propor¬ 
tion of flattering, because of the scattering already pro¬ 
duced by the anterior jjortiaiu 

Although it may be possible to reduce tilts c r ror in 
the use of apparatus that measures the light at a distance 
from the plate* it is preferable to avoid it altogether. 
This may he done by employing an " Abney screen/' 
which consists of two small white squares in juxtaposition, 
one translucent and illuminated from behind and the other 
opaque and illuminated from the front- To prevent the 
front light from shining on the translucent square, a rod 
or plate is supported a little distance in front of it and 
casts its shadow upon it, after the manner of the shadow 
rod in a Romford's photometer. When both squares are 
made equally bright by adjusting the r I Summation, the 
plate to be measured is brought behind the translucent 
square. The light in front must now be drawn back or 
the other light brought nearer to restore the equality of 
the illumi rial ion of the two squares. The movement of 
the light to make this adjustment gives the measure of 
the opacity of the plate* 

An opacity meter. The author has designed a con* 
Yemeni apparatus for making such measurements. His 
■ J opacity meter M as made by Messrs, Baird and Tatlock 
ts shown in rig H 75, It has the advantages of being only 
two feet long and of requiring only one light, preferably an 
incandescent gas light, variations in the intensity Of which 
do not affect the readings. This shines directly upon one 
side of the Abney screen, and by means of three mirrors and 
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a velvet-lined lube with diaphragms, a beam is brought 
round to the other side. The screen is supported on the 
movable carrier, to which the plate to be measured is 
held bv dips. The scale over which the carrier moves 
gives at once the estimation required in opacity logarithms. 



or any other terms (transparency, opacity, file,) that may 
be marked upon it. The Abney screen is of a more 
permanent character than those employed by Sir William 
Abney, being made with hi pal glass insteani of white paiier. 
For opacity logarithms above 3 . 0 , the reflected beam is 

reduced by a diaphragm. f| 

An opacity balance. The author's " opacity balance 
does not give absolute measurements as the meter does, 
but serves to compare opacities, The opacities can be 
estimated on any convenient empirical scale, such as a 
circular graduated screen. A diagrammatic section of the 
apparatus is shown in fig. 
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COMPARING OPACITIES . 

One source of light is used, generally a Webhach 
burner* and two mirrors reflect pencils from this, as shown 
by the dotted lines, through apertures in a velvet-lined 
dark box to a prism of smaU angle (one pencil falling on 
each face of the prism) which reflects the pencils and 
renders them parallel The pencils of light then fall upon 
the object glass of the telescope, which gives sharp images 
of the apertures in the field of the eyepiece. For !ow f 
densities the images are not viewed directly, but are 
received on a white surface which is Looked at through an 
eyepiece set at an angle by the aid of a small sloping 



pjti. jti. 


mirror, as show n in the lower drawing. The two apertures 
in the box .ire provided with adjustable slits, and dia¬ 
phragms may be used to reduce the effective length of 
the slits if that is desired. The plates that Lave to be 
compared are fixed, one against each slit; 

One advantage of this apparatus is that the two 
light patches have sharp edges that are brought exactly 
in la contact, with no penumbra as when an Abney screen 
is used* and therefore there is no gain in using a port ion 
of the photographic plate under examination greater than 
a millimetre in width h and this may certainly be halved 
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MEAS URING the darkness of prints. 

without inconvenience. The strip may be shortened to a 
square if that is preferred, and there would not be any 
special difficulty in measuring a patch only one-hundredth 
of an inch square. This type of instrument is especially 
suitable when experimental results have to be compared 
with a density scale on the same plate T because as the 
former is wanted in terms of the latter there is no gain 
in making absolute measurements of the opacities. A 
densitv scale is a series of small patches each of a known 
exposure, developed with the experimental exposures for 
the purpose of getting their equivalents 
in light intensities or exposure periods. 
In this apparatus the scattered light is 
lost, but this does not matter at all in 
such work as the apparatus is designed 
tor, because the 
parts compared 
on any plate are 
equally aiiccted 



Fm. tt. 

A print measurer. The kind ol apparatus suitable for 
measuring the light reflected from prints is illustrated in 
fig. 77, which shows one designed and used by the author, 
in plan and elevation. The source of light is as before, a 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE MORE EXACT TESTING OF SENSITIVE PLATES* ETC, 

THE estimation of the general sensitive ness of plates has 
already been considered. But there are several other 
matters connected with them about which it is often 
desirable to gain some information. The first of Lhese is 
their sensitiveness to various colours, and the effects of 
coloured screens when used with them. 

The Abney colour sensitonietor is one of the most 
important instruments in this connection. It consists of a 
series of three or four small squares of coloured and one of 
colourless glass arranged so that a plate can be conveni¬ 
ently exposed beneath them. But the visual intensity of 
light from some source that is constant as to character* 
such as a gas flame, that is transmitted by all the glasses, 
has to be nude uniform. This is accomplished by backing 
up every square, except that which apjjeajs the darkest, 
with a piece of exposed and developed celluloid him of 
suitable density. As these coloured squares are all of 
equal darkness to the eye, any combination of plate and 
screen that gives perfectly orthochromalJc results will give 
an equal effect through each of them when illuminated 
with the light to which she aemitometer was adjusted. 
With regard to the most suitable colours, Sir William 
Abney says that the best red appears to l>e what k called 
stained red. or a glass flashed on one side orange and the 
other ruby. For the blue ^lass* signal grcjn with a film 
stained with a blue dye. or signal green and cobalt 
blue gloss together, For green, a combination of signal 
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gr^n and chromium green is to be recommended For 
ydtow, a plate may be coated with gelatine dyed with 
brilliant yellow. The final square should be of plain colour- 
Jess glass, Sometimes a square coloured with methyl- 
violet in gelatine is useful in addition to the above. 

A medium exposure should be given with such a 
densitometer T because, as the author has shown, the steep¬ 
ness of gradation generally increases, other things being 
equal, as the refrangibility diminishes. That is, by 
increasing the exposure the density of the part exposed 
beneath the red will increase at a greab-r rate than the 
pari beneath the green, and the latter at a greater rate 
than the pari under the blue and uncoloured squares. 

The Chapman Jones plate tester was devised by the 
author in iqqg* mid issued commercially by Messrs. Sanger 
Shepherd and Co. in the following year. The idea was to 
provide a rapid and simple method oi testing sensitive plates 
that should give all the information concerning them that 
is generally needed, and provide without further work, 
except the measurement of the plate resulting from the 
test, for exact quantitative estimations so far as those 
are possible. It is only necessary to expose and develop 
oae quarter-plate in the apparatus to see by a mere inspec¬ 
tion of the result, (i) general sensitiveness ( 2 ) general 
character and range of gradation and therefore range of ex¬ 
posure without obtaining notable under or over-exposure, 
(31 behaviour with regard to halation, (4) the character 
of the colour sensitiveness of the plate, and (5) the most 
suitable kind of dark roam light to use for it, % spending 
a few moments a quantitative expression for its colour 
sensitiveness can be found. Examination with a pocket 
lens shows the character of the grain. By measurement 
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CHAPMAN JONES PLATE TESTER. 
of the plate, as in an opacity meter, the gradation or 
density curve can be drawn, and a mote exact estimation 
of colour sensitiveness made. By other exposures, the 
adjustment of colour screens or light filters to the plate, 
and the effect of backings, can i» tested, and it is a con¬ 
venient apparatus also for ascertaining the effect of any 
treatment whatever of the plate, such as variations in 

development, exposure etc. 

The use of a simple graduated screen (numbered i to 
^5* hg, 7B) will give many of the results wanted, but it 
tells nothing about colour sensitiveness. The Abney colour 
sensitometer is a simple instrument for this purj>ose, and 
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therefore there is added to the graduated screen patches 
of four colours, red, yellow, green, and blue (1. 2, 3, and 
4), and a strip of uncoloured Space (5}, all adjusted to 
approximately equal luminosity. The combination of 
these two is worth a great deal more than just the two 
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teste added together, aJ though it requires only one exposure 
for both 1 because the graduated screen gives a quantita¬ 
tive c h aracter to the indications of the other. Using an 
Abney colour sensitometer alone, it is passible to under¬ 
expose and get no result under a yellow tint, although the 
plate has considerable sensitiveness to yellow light; or 
with over exposure, the effects under the colours may 
approximate to each other although the sensitiveness to 
the various colours is really very different indeed. By 
Comparing the densities produced under the different 
colours with the graduated series, their proportional 
values are indicated at once. In under exposure a 
maximum limit to the special colour sensitiveness can be 
set, and in over exposure the large range of possible inter¬ 
pretations, and therefore perhaps their uselessness, b 
obvious at a glance. 

But this combination is not sufficient It is not 
possible to locate exactly the want oi sensitiveness* or 
indeed often to discover it, by the use of mixed colours. 
Therefore another set of colour patches is added ( 6 , j t 
8 P 9)* dividing up the spectrum into distinct portions, 
and just those portions into which it is practically divided 
by the plates at present available. " Ordinary M plates 
arc practically sensitive to the ultra-violet, violet, blue* 
and green up to about the Fraunhofer line b or E, so the 
first patch is a blue that transmits this light* cutting off 
the rest of the green, the yellow, and the red, Isochromatic 
plates have an added range of sensitiveness extending 
from about E to D. The next patch is therefore a green 
that transmits this light. With the usual range of expo¬ 
sures an ** ordinary' M plate will show an effect under the 
blue patch only nr a very slight effect under the green, 
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while isochromatic plates give marked effects under both 
the blue and green patches. Then follows a red patch 
that transmits light from D upwards, which distinguishes 
red sensitiveness. And a further red patch distinguishes 
between the red from D to C p and that less refrangible 
than C by transmitting only the light less refrangible 
than CL This division of the spectrum is shown in fig. 79. 



This series oi definite colours, l>eing on the same 
screen with the graduated tints, can also be treated quan¬ 
titatively by comparing the densities given under each 
with the graduated tints, and there is exactly the same 
safeguard against over or under exposure as explained in 
connection with the Abney colour sensitometer. That 
portion of the screen that bears the name has also on it 
a piece of negative from a plaster cast, and gives a general 
idea of the rendering of half-tone. 

The exposure behind this screen can be made by any 
light, but a standard candle is the source of illumination 
selected as the most convenient. The complete apparatus 
is shown in fig. 80. The candle is surrounded on three 
sides by a black screen to keep draughts from the dame ; 
and the frame that carries the compound screen with ihe 
plate behind it is attached to the stand for the exposure 
at a distance of one foot. 

Tn order to compare one density with another on 
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CHAPMAN JONES PLATE TESTER. 

the trial plate with any approach to accuracy, it is necessary 
to isolate the Lwo patches that are under observation. 
The thick black paper supplied to protect sensitive hints 
on spools in an excellent material for this purpose. Con¬ 
venient sited pieces are used, each with a hole about 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. One is placed 



Fto. fc. 

over the square to be valued, and another passed along the 
graduated series until a match is made. A piece at white 
card or paper forms a convenient background, but it is 
important that it should be evenly illuminated* 

In determining the proportional colour sensitiveness 
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USE OF THE PLATE TESTER . 

although extremes of under and over exposure must be 
avoided, there is a very considerable range of exposure 
that will give satisfactory results, and it makes no differ¬ 
ence what the exposure is so long as it falls within these 
limits. Nor does the duration of development or the 
density of the plate as a whole affect the result so long 
as there is sufficient density to enable one to distinguish 
between the adjacent squares of the graduated series, 
because whatever affects the density of the deposit tinder 
the colour patch also affects the graduated series with 
which It is compared. 

The table given below illustrates the methods of deter- 
mining the comparative sensitiveness of various plates to 
different colours. Ten plates are dealt with, numbers 

3, 4, 5 P 6. and y are from the same box, and numbers 

4, 5, 6, and y were developed together. Numbers 8, q> 
and lo are from the same box, and numbers 8 and 9 are 
parts of the same plate and developed together. The 
simultaneous development is not necessary, and it was done 
for other purposes than the results here given. All the 
exposures were to candlelight. Obviously there is no 
absolute significance in the exposures required for the 
different colours, as if the light used had been more blue, 
like daylight, the porportional values for blue would have 
gone up, that is, the figures indicating the exposures 
necessary would have been less. But such a change would 
affect the results of all the plates alike—if the exjKMtife 
required for the blue were halved in one case it would be 
halved in all, so that the value of one plate as compared 
with another would remain unaffected. In the series 
3 to 7 the effect of varying exposure is well shown. The 
least exposure (4) shows an effect only under the blue, 
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the next (3) shows a slight effect under the green, but 
its value is uncertain, because the 12 square of the gradu¬ 
ated series is just on the limit of the developable effect 
Number 5 gives the green dense enough to measure it, 
number 6 gives the red, and the last (7) gives the red well, 
but the blue is getting towards the over exposure portion 
of the graduated tints. 
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Where the number of the graduated tint match¬ 
ing the effect produced through each colour is marked 
as 0, it indicates that the exposure has been insuffi¬ 
cient to give enough range to produce an effect under 
that colour. In number to considerable over exposure 
is shown, for the densities under the blue, green, and first 
red may be equal to anything in the graduated senes 
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USE OF THE PLATE TESTER 


from & to xi; but the fact that the deposits under the 
colours axe, perhaps,, levelled up by over exji-asure and not 
by an equal colour sensitiveness of the plate, is plainly 
obvious by the fact that so much difference in exposure 
produced no obvious difference in density in the graduated 
tints mentioned—that is* no difference detectable by the 
simple method of comparison above described. Differences 
can be found and measured by more exact methods, but 
all the results given in the table were obtained by simple 
comparison of the densities, using nothing more than 
pieces of black paper with a hole in each to isolate the 
parts to be compared. 

The last section of the table show's a kind of result 
that is often useful. The plates C are four times as sensi¬ 
tive to candlelight as llic plates D. But to pure red light 
(less refrangible ihaxi Fraunhofer's D) these plates are 
equally sensitive, the additional sensitiveness of C being 
wholly in the blue and green. Where pure red has to be 
dealt with* therefore, the slower plates D will be compare 
able to the more rapid plates C used in conjunction with 
a coloured screen to reduce the effects of the blue and green. 
For spectrum work, for example, if the red is wanted 
and must therefore be exposed for, the extra sensitiveness 
of the plates C is not only unnecessary' but positively 
troublesome. Using both without a coloured screen, the 
plates D will require no longer exposure, and will give a 
more even and desirable result. But if red semitivenw 
is wanted* the enormous advantage of plate number i (A) 
may be noticed* it is more than forty times as sensitive 
to red as the plates C and D, but is at the same time mark¬ 
edly deficient in green sensitiveness* There is no need to 
dwell on other results shown by the table, it is given only 
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TESTING COLOURED SCREENS . 

io illustrate the possibilities of this method of work, with¬ 
out supplementing it with any other instrumental means. 

Testing coloured screens. To test the suitability of 
coloured screens tor use with any specific plate for ordinary 
work, the desire being to render correctly various colours 
as seen by davlight, the plate should be exposed in a 
camera behind the compound screen of the apparatus 
Almost any dark slide will accommodate the two together, 
The lens and the coloured screen to be tested are attached 
to the camera as usual, and the exposure is made on a 
white surface, such as a piece of card or sheet of cartridge 
paper, arranged as if tor illuminating a negative for enlarge¬ 
ment. Any exposure within a considerable range will 
serve equally well, and it will be found convenient, instead 
of timing the exposure, to estimate it in units of light 
(tints} as determined by one or other of the exposure meters 
now so generally used. The exposure meter should be 
placed by the side of the white surface so that the light 
falls equally on it and on the sensitive paper of the meter. 
Watkins’s " indoor meter*’ will be found particularly 
serviceable for this purpose. 

If the screen is perfectly adapted to the plate, the 
(our inner colours, blue, green, yellow, and red, and the 
grey strip, will give patches on the plate of practically 
equal density. If the plate is only lightly sensitive to 
red. or the screen is not intended to correct for this colour, 
then the blue, green, and yellow squares, and the grey 
strip should approximate to equality, and the screen that 
gives the most equal results will be the best The cause 
of any inequality can be conveniently traced by reference 
to the effects produced under the four outer or pure colours, 
an inspect ion of which will show that part of the spectrum 
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to the rendering of which the error is due. In order to 
make sure that the exposure has been such that a notable 
variation would have caused an appreciable difference in 
the densities produced under the coloured squares, they 
should be roughly matched on the graduated series of 
tints, and if the equivalent density here is markedly 
different from the number on either side of it, and is not 
too low down on the scale to give a sufficient range, the 
exposure has been satisfactory. The remarks made on 
testing the colour sensitiveness of plates are, in general, 
also applicable in this case. 
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DENSITY CURVE. 

Density curve, Fig. 81 shows a density curve drawn 
from measurement in the opacity meter of a plate 
exposed in the plate tester- As will he seen the range of 
exposures is very great, and in the Lower screen numbers 
there is the effect of much over exposure. The slight 
irregularity of the results in the higher densities is due to 
error in the screen itself, It will not of course be expected 
by the use of so simple an apparatus, and one that gives 
results so rapidly, to obtain data with die same exactness 
as if more elaborate means had been employed. 


TABLES . 


ENGLISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


60 minims 
8 fluid dram* . l 
2D Eluiil Dunces 

% 

4 quarts 
I minim 
i iloid ounce 
i pint . + 
i gallon 


i fluid dram, 
l Huai ounce, 

I pint. 

I quart, 

I gallon. 

,.91 grain of water. 
417 .$ grama of water. 
1.35 Ifrs. of water. 
id lbs, of water. 


MEASURES Off BULK. 


pints , 


417 | grains 

7 ^ « 


24 grams 

S 7 &o 


Measures or Weight. 

Avaird [spots Weigh L 

* ■ = 1 ounce. 

e ; * i£ ounces — r pound., 

Troy Weight. 

.. s 1 dwt, 

*- * 20 cJwis. mt 1 ounce. 

— f 2 Ounces = 1 jxmjJ iJ, 


COMPARISON OF THE ENGLISH WITH THE METRICAL 

SYSTEM. 

Measures ov Ljucgthu 

I million;iff „ ... ■ ,o.j9j ? incli. 

1 injure .. . , inch®. or jj® 1«(, 

I inch M .. ** *■ 2 $.4 millimetres. 


t 

t 


Measure of Buut. 


cubic centime tre tc.c.1 = 
litre .. .. \/ = 

JJuiel ounce .... ,* k 


.0352 fluid ounce. 

3 p ^16 ounces err s.;6 plait 
2^,4 fnbic ceaiimetrw. 


Measure of Weight. 


1 gram 
t grain.. 

T ounce avoir, 
t „ iroy TT 


® 15.43 grains. 

— .0648 gram + 

= afu gram*. 

* JU1 


TABLES, 


COMPARISON OF FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE 
THERMOMETERS, 


Cent* 

Fthr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

Ctnt. 

Fatir. 

Cent. 

Fibr. 

1 EX 5 

2T2 

75 

167 

5° 

122 

*3 

77 

99 

3I0J 

74 

165.2 

49 

120.2 

24 

75-J 

9$ 

208.4 

73 

165.4 

48 

h«4 

*3 

73-4 

97 

206,6 

72 

161.6 

47 

ufi,6 

22 

71 6 

9* 

204.8 

7 1 

159 s 

46 

114.8 

21 

&9® 

95 

205 

79 

*5® 

45 

lij 

30 

68 

94 

20T.2 

69 

156.2 

44 

111.3 

16 

66-2 

9* 

1994 

68 

154.4 

48 

S05-4 

18 

&4-4 

9^ 

197,9 

67 

152.6 

45 

107.6 

IJ 

62.6 

91 

■9*3 

66 


41 

105.S 

16 

6qS 

90 

■94 

H 

149 

40 

104 

15 

59 

39 


64 

«47 2 

39 

102.3 

*4 

572 

S3 

190 + 

^3 

145-4 

3& 

lt>CL 4 

U 

5>-4 

Sjf 

[as.6 

92 

143-6 

37 

&S.6 

12 

5J fi 

&£i 

fi&& 

6 t 

t+us 

JS 

*6.3 

ft 

51-s 

»5 

1S5 

6o 

[40 

35 

95 

TO 

50 


L&J.J 

59 

158.2 

34 

93-2 

9 

48,2 

Sj 

181^4 

58 

i 3&4 

33 

9i-4 

8 

46.4 

82 

i ?9.9 

57 

154.6 

Ji 

89.6 

7 

44.6 

Si 

1778 

5^ 

E ^ 2.3 

31 

87S 

6 

42.8 

3d 

176 

55 

J3i 

30 

86 

5 

41 

79 

174 7 

54 

129.2 

*9 

84.2 

4 

39-2 

7® 

372.4 

55 

12:74 

28 

82.4 

3 

37,4 

77 

170.6 

IS 

I2f.fi 

*7 

BO'S 

2 

35 ^ 

79 

ifjS.B 

51 

123,8 

2fi 

-8,8 

l 

33-3 
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Name* rtkr u* huiBrical wU&m, Other namea w aot iodrod uzlIch; 
day are c onnmrd y aLuo^atfid with a process Of ipp&raiUS. Midi U WocdJstqriypt, 
Wb^hWa tcnvioracitr 

$aJla ar» indeifd 'jndtr the isatBH of ihdf IHptClLTO triLfrrt. 


Abb* WFrthfwali 41 j™. 

±01 

lUsnttn, ITbrofnatif. m tsw, i ,v 
Abttfuttofj, Sjihc:. *!;, ;n Irzirta, 12% 1&6 
At*rr»fiors. Spheral;. US iwlrtons | [Q. 
A.b(vey rtdDuT nenU!i_arftrt. *47 
At«T wwcei, jct 
AbnarpEtoii ol ll^hT, 151, JJ3 
AchhaIw* hi wci^riLeii 304 
Acetic add, 9) 

AtrKvir. ij 4 

ApehiM ira derciuj: turn I* rnp 
ActkiiE sulphur, ;i 
Aflrtyka*, 4Z-J 
Acbi-jnLJlbhlL', Ely, 40i 
Acid lixinj baih, 317 
Ac^ 3 a 

At*la 11 bypo^JmmatOTw 7=3 
ACldi 44 llAlB rtEHCiYErt, 33a 
Actinuinrtry. tea. sfij 

Adurot 103 

Adorn I ax dirttfc^rt. 734 
Acrid I IcC, IJ4 

Mr. 1- 

AJb.iEijriJ. 66 

ARwumt Dcpalive ]rr-.-.ci*. z] 

AJbuUKU SUWlTatUtD, jifj. 

ATtm^iM paper, Fttpiratkm c-E, 436 
ALbizmenlscd fUpcr p IVJtalUui rtt, 4 U 
Atdwmah;, 17 
Atochat, 

AUu kam 4 sn Lcautfl 

Altartw bliu: % hi ciiknit tcniidiJjijj. m 

AUuilin, CaUiEHC, M 

AUnIki at slain ms^cn, 333 

Alkaline rfcvrtoperv m HLtMiifiuE bn, 337 

ALk d 2 El-n nicnff i-aab . ji<r 

I| h-p-i 

Aliuti Lii hypo-dimtfwtw,, _uj. jij 
Abnii ai 4tain : ecxivti. jlo 

A hr-rhinl M-H-i Jj, tEhljli ULtM + 

Aail**" varnlih, 3*a 
AmbroEvpei. JplJ 
Athkk^. r j 7 
AltPdwrtiti acid, 9) 

Aisudjq'LyjE-oiaiL add. 'if 

Ato*Sq] at derdapet, jpa 


Amidol u developer Id btmnide print*, 

4 . W 

Asmliu-, gj 

AiqcWXLU, &y 

Aldmimli, EffccE, oE« 00 Ebe devtlupatl# 
bru&r, 

A mri- -'-i I i in I nEi ^i aiferal Inn 343 

AsiiLjiTCji-.jSk bii'-Krc’i^l* 1 , 71} 

A rr.nv n 1'im hfm niiliP 

AERHK»ni?ira CArboriiEe, ft/ 

AmauynJnm cbliindc. 

AEiaai*Eiiym pc?»jl^h 4 E 4 F 74 

A nvn .~. »i I 'lm mlptiLc, Jj 

AEUESKiEdwii iliioeyuaiEe Ei^dpbcHryjmide). 
AiLuEipnaEj, 2511 73 

AlivdrHjci r 3a 
Aiplirif, E 94 

AjuJidc rrpcftjK, 173 

Aiiim .il tiLattaal* 34 
Ar-^Aou, 74, jjg 
AnEjchlnM, 

AjvnuEv, [>ti tfuiuadiiih ol, iri 

ApLmacJc I huh, ijo f i 3 j 

ApvCbAtDUtMQi, 143 

Affaraha, IjB 

AM .44 tofUA, 43 

Aqua refia, 63 

ArSfu, IE 

Archffp F. Scott, 44 
Aidack, ifr 

Artificial Eight, Bn£ 4 JBiaii by, ja^ 
AtlifidAl laj^ht. i’bz-li^apby by. 43ft ] 
Artifut. Vdoun, pfiniifij peutet^ jqj 
A apbatl. 3 ^ 

AJlLgETUtiUB, M E 
Aitljjfniatlim, Tnli fh r ;jo 
AEuiilK Bteiuhts, 

A Ewnidiy d dcir-csiH, 43 
AuMc ch 5 L rfXic. ?| 

Barklnp Id* plaEcn. 

B 4 cdc^ &m+ ifi 
Ibbr.^e. Opacity, 341 
HaSah-U A. 11 

Barharbv rO 

Rua, jl 
Bitb, Siiw, 394 
tiepjnwr^ Adwlw Efl, f l4 
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EUlLtzki 1 * reduce 

BrisMtW euiEULiU-, SfJ 

Ikditemittt. 79 

AjlUDN ci I Jv4cj. 69 

PLieL U 

B l firWt 14 , 

likiEhiuK powittr. 79 

blind abntlifl, i&i_ . . , 

lUu* print* i«4 fnvsauu pnnW 

Bottom W. . 24 

EIueic btftck, 

bein'* oartsn MJanuJaitnm, 

Dramkto W*f. EoU*&l*uS fffl h *3* 

BrotSHic iifUiliofi. 44* 

BrainUM daorrtEf^p Ji 

Brirtutum, Lned, 3*i 

Brcmb Jt*n! I^ni&fa, 3*i 

B^IUtcn and Riaccp'i actiouanei*^ t 1 e 

Cjfrhna cidtflrldc. Ft* 

Calcium hvpcxEike'itC. 7* 

C-Hkblatkxi* raac-etniEUt 44 

Cakaeopk *«!*. I&S 
CMirtyp*. si 
Mo U«. *4J 

C-4JlU?a bodirt. zii 

Cam^ni, CbP#« f«c 4, 44^ 

LjEliera cc4H.tnjEtkmn 15 * 

Camera* Epiv liiitQr? ™i 1* 

Cam lnn>tV rjg 

Circief* Hind*, I5J 
t4liM3T4*, itatH& r e* 9 
Camera* Teflllaif, 131 
UlJUrai, ty[4» o(r 15° 

Carbdtt *cil* l« 

cl^bbfl 1 (fiindr, 3* 

Clftxui pHfltUiC. 4*9 

t._i rt;riLi pfinling, Itauhlr rranzltt 3 

CarlKSL^rissiK. Hwibctuni o*. 4^= 
Carton tliJiw, SrmsEiiUiifp 491 
Car bo 31 4' add, 1* 
l atfatmit: afchl 34 
Cirtkiak aulaiTlritk-i J* 

Cartmte tn.laCp yi 

CatocETic^jit jrf v Un-,vm. £irini?* 47 : 

CacuUr alkjJ.I», 

C*ii+sp; alkalis az itiim rcraoTHi, j:- 
Caii,pjl£idkaKi« m ilewt^pmca!, 3^4 
Lvthy^id Mini. 13* 

Cdtufeiid vaJTiiih, jfJ 

GdUtum >vu 

CeUuJErfc ftiTT^tM, 91 

C nsrrwtK °* 14 * 

CtuHlitif I^WHV t+4, 17D 
C&ipaUM Jcn*f pLlB: 3*5 

i.|L JJEC.j], 54 

CliEFtakM c}un*ra i? 

ChrmJkml lyjiib* ! j, att, 19 

OMk L-l «M S 3 

--K.k-.ude otf lime. ?* 


G^nnaiH a* oalocr «u*JtkrT P 
I Choice d 3 A c*mefa ^ fltAJKt, H 9 
Chfciirfted grUtine («4 R^LiBuel 
ChmmaEcil «um mtfoul <*t pnutu^. 
L'hftttOJIlic dbcfmtfatim 3 47 . ±t;| h :aj 
a.:«ranlk ftfanation* teWSm far. S4 J 
Qmim aliEiai. ?5 
OliTMrtJT^, 47.9 
LllfaErt in .kv^JnpincEjl, 3»3 

CUuiSel, A. J- F, 43 

CkjIDFl tJad* pUl». <4> 

Ckaniif &renmk |N4 IlEi, 449 
Cfcarwtf oagtilinv-p 319 
t'inulrj.ii S P rtiWtf 4 “ 

Culiodkm. 34. 9* 

^cJjDdioti ar,- |i 4 iJE«p 4°^ 4®1 
Oilbdwn enulifiMJua, i| 4 4<)T. 4 , °4 
C^LMaoa. EwuMi r l-jo 
Q^kqlifflk S* 

Cdkdlfti. topLiibcttin o*« 3**. 5-..'- 1 - riJ 
Cdkadrak nf^itivei. 39 * 

Cdk Jicrtj J-S^F yid 

C 4 .d 3 oEvptp 313 

C'vfcrtir MtiHiiniA. , . . . _ 

tlakuf i-H;iJ.U 3 yd pt*Ert. wlira d^r^nk* 

Ec^oitT 4l\ 4S9 

eyinru ►enliiawCrff 347 

o towtrminpi .J|. 411 

CiOifjm) wan. fimrfi AjM’ 

Cdr .mid tcre+iH. d, +si 

Gikmiied urocbP, TmllCifl, V* 

«>.-!•• lured, wiwm* L #* <ii L 43J 
1 .uJ - F-ri^U it- pbiiMfliapiEi!, 41 1 

^joun. Sainrj], Bbat^faphy rji, Sli 
Colour*. UreiMG I^EhCU^ <□. 4?!t 
Cuh-.JE^i bv » 

j .i:hiitif pcrtijr dtkinrJMip 4l 

<niijju*t*3(ik |3 7 JJ- -U 
Ceropoiiffldi aiid feicEtcflrti, J7 
Eociej^^ piJfSWl, lij 
CrttiEkin, 

Couliiliite led. 4 id. 137 
tdnimiubi PiUtra « I^E- 4^7 
Grnvmjlilc =*- 1 

GhiVz l-MHfi Ltmseii 

Lci S .j*rf *4tt^ 1:^ ti_.3Ur^fi hmmkk ;ii3iil^ 


Otpfrr fid^b-iitE. 

Cl-fptttd. Jr 
CiAHlvir ■uhUuLJte, *3 
Urv:*:-Mm 4 . ^ 3 S 
CrBlotl hJni'- 313 
CfOMed Irtkk 1J I 
CliM^ B., SO 
t <irv-iLizirj 4 dkUMtun. JjJ 
Lyabiht rdiiiu 1 sellistiw!. 4^t 

DaJpaCtT*-. L,J,U„ J*p 3E, Sj 
lMiiiEawt\TE ib 4 “ 4 4 S- 

DillLirf!i er’i, irfi*^ 1 «* 

Ilwtirntf VHWi 5W 
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1 jojk t&uin U»Em». r ?3 
Durtoi 3 V/ 
riavv r Sir H., i-y- 

UcIlULipMrni huImE^k*^ 15 . 

Mndi* pokir*- <4 knits, T«Ubfc 249 
DdSttU kki, Depth cr. 4 Jt 
Dcwlty curv*, JJ 7 

| ipi-yil 1 -/ itcalf?, 344 

Jh-piii r-r Mnhfefl, si 4 
D^th d Wil, i?J, 

E*pth al locUf., 134 
DfP^S\ 1*4 
UfiMivf dfticnt, lb? 

d elm Minn: d thik 
J 7 J 

D^dpfkr» 1 Aejd„ joe 
Dffvii^|Krki Aikilli*, ?Sj. i'jfl 
DtvtkijM,. CcwUl-lMtko *4 urgent. » 
EwvHopd*. NnUEflJ, y*n 
tlevelupm*. Oq?ac, "17 

PcVrlnperr. Tbetir^ m 

Dsv&ipm* ^P^, m . 

Dt^fe'TfTi, VaTMitlfi |*w eJLh 
Dnrckftn bx nnm Mite* J<*k «S 
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- 7 J- JSz 

i^vekTun-nl ol Ifuu ptmlij < I* 
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IVrrfcwMat >.4 pilhl*, 4V5 

LkvtlupBicui of KllP print*, <44 
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] ’Lirit r 3 -< 
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W T f . iM 

DupUrjKai*. tWi* <4, -44 
L>i±ioLyi», 4.-11 
Ulibtbr, 1M 

LUfltBol L4L1 1st IbtL uBisri* 1 ~I 
pltflL41l~f B4141A i*S 
niffwwi cl locbk 14 ) 
iitfuainii <41 CB** 4 j 
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pipbcEia}, X«4 
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43 ^ 
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SURE SUCCESS 

follow* the right use of a Cooke anastlgmat for 
landscapes and. sea pictures, for quick portraits and 
Interior views, for copying and enlarging, and for all 
work demanding keen definition with large apertures. 
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OPTICAL LANTERNS AND SLIDES. 


W. C. HUGHES. 
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LmgjgjiE^. 

WRATTENS 

London 

Plates- 

UNEQUALLED TOR ALL CLIMATES AND PURPOSES. 

W RATTEN 6? WAIN WRIGHT. Croydon. 


The Process par excellence for Art Photography. 



Thf Xew Cahbos FEOTnUft Puck ess ^aowiseo 

VISIBLE IMAGE atul requiring NO TRANSFER or SAFE EDGE 


GREATLY IMPROVED & SIMPLIFIED* 

All materials 1 st this fascinating proctH-s supplied by 

THE OZOTYPE COMPANY, 

1, Wellington Roatf, Kentish Town, N.W. 

LONDON. 
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C*M mi Highs^ AvrarJ* at *11 Gr^i Eilij k iU rov 

ROSS* PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES 

ARE UNSURPASSED 
For Studio or Outdoor Photography, 

For Portrait, Group Foca! Plane Shutter Work, 
For Process and Three Colour Work, 

For Every Purpose of Amateur or Professional 
Photography. 

pgr Illustrated Catalogue 

ROSS, Limited, 

III, New Bond Street, London, W, 

31, Cocks pur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Wholesale Department Ar Optical Works, Clnpham Ganmitm, 8 hW« 


THE ‘RY8T08’ DARK ROOM LAMPS. 

THE iJ RYSTOS” ELECTRIC LAMP {Fie, U 

For hanging or standing with cord and plug to fit 
ordinary lamp socket, and reversing switch for 
turning on the current to either ruby or white light. 

Dimensions, 4m. by S|in. £1 l a, 

(Whsn ordering pl*a$i mentwn votlagf.) 

THE 11 RYSTOS 11 GAS LAMP. 

By a simple application of the bye-pass burner 
the non-actinic light may instantmitously be 
changed to ordinaly white light, or both turned 
down temporarily to non-luminosity. 

PflIGE?. 

I Limp a * iJ LnJh^L in47f CIL wide, With ilopiim fr^oE t<X fli 11,1 



lioci ifto. wbds ... 


(f -r 4 fi + 



S'fti t Lamp, is|lr _ 

Nft 3 Limp, ijin, ktgb aDd 5i«L wl 4 e 

A wufr of H**J iM ^ m lArt _ 

Stt our Ii uUVjJftf r;6 jhlfin Jflj Juvr.l^j, -4 fjpj, po*f 

rhq ^. ^ f jspkig PUtc» J-diai bjf All - ri iil;"~L 

REYNOLDS & 8 RANSON t U, Cammweial Street, LEEDS. 







photographic publications. 


Books on Photography 

AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


On the following pages are particulars 
of works on photographic subjects published 
by Iuffe and Sons Limited, a complete 
list of which will be sent free on receipt 
of a postcard. 


1 LIFFE St SONS Limited, 20, Tudor Street, 
London, E.C. 


IIJFFB & SONS LIMITED. 
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PHOTQGkAPHlC PUB LlC A TfONS. 

The Photographic 
Reference Book.. 

A Cyclopedia of photographic information an all 
Practical paints. 

Tho fade*!, yet most concise and accurate work On practical 
photography that has appeared a I anything hfoe the pnet 
V Curilphle mmc of LnfqrnHEcon iar photOftfaf hers. professional 
adiJ amateur* 


Coffin • ■ : ft 14 .H 0 - ♦•"fif.r f pr^r.f TifJ fl IptClAi' =np£. rPurwT M^rciA^C p f 4 ?a,, 

iujd Jd of tr^iia* Jf±M sujr fi* Uw W*# 1W/I a noi^n 


Price Is. 6cL nett. 


Frs« ait BwksfUen a»ki Photographic Dialers, or direct 
from the Publishers, 11i/ft *5* Suits Limited, 20, Tudor St.. 
London, E.C, Fnfei /j, Jfli. /wjj! /«*. 


ILiFFE & SONS LIMITED. 






PHOTOCRA PHTC PUBLIC A TIONS. 

Photography for 
Naturalists. 

By DOUGLAS ENGLISH. 

liinWit+j by ptemrapki ftam rlK fell* rtjhA Oath 

A thoi™j«Hy practical account of the photography of 
mammals, bards, reptile?, fish. and insect*, from fife, with 
chapter* on the pholoftaphv of pets and domestic animals, 
and on decorative natural history work. The author, who is 
recognised as the greatest IMaf authority upon the subject, 
describes his methods, anil devices at length. 


Price 5$. nett. 


From all Booksellers an.i Photographic Dealers, tr iirtii 
/tom the Publishers, Uifft &> Sons Limited, 20, Tudor St.. 
London, E.C. Pm* 5s. id. post frtti 


IUFFE <5- SOyS LIMITED, 






photographic publications* 


The 

Half-tone Process. 

By JULIUS VERFASSER. 


200 PaftfL Putty Third Edition. 

rewritten, twry $r*a£ty fn tan'll. Cloth b&m&> 


Entirely 


The standard practical text hook oi modem 
reproduction, omitting nothing necessary for the 
working o( the half-tone and kindred processes. 


Price 5s. nett, 


from all BoohiUtrs awl Photographic Dmitri, or dirtd 
from liu Publishers, Ilifft & Sons Limited, 20, Tudor St., 
London. E,C, P*vt 5s. 4d. post fra: 


ILIFFF. (S- SONS LIMITED. 







PHQTQGfL-lPHIC PUBLIC A TIONS. 


Practical 

Photomicrography. 


Ey ANDREW PRINGLE. 

Tkrrl Edit Ptf*. AfrinJ <ud n^kl up ft dull. Fmuy tJiVrftM. 

Mr. F p rtngfe H a practical expent-nct enable him |o enter mtu the 
artd? cji his readers, and to otfer valuable advice upon the 
selection of inslpments anil apparatus, and upon the fitting np 
oi ihe rDo-iii or rooms devoted to the wort. In all ihcs* matters 
il ii assncnecl ,as it should he in an advanced work, that efficiency 
is limeJ ai, and , white various way? in which ceonumles may he 
efieclrd are ^ngg^led, mere makeshift contrivances are dir- 
calinked, A lengthy chapter i* devoted to the consideration of 
the nuenwcopfl and it* parts, the blest models being p&md 
under review, and their special fitness or otherwis* tor the 
purpose in hand is luHy tliscii^ei 

Price 3s. 6d. nett. 

Fnm nil Btefotlkn twi Photographic tkalirtt nr d\*&t 
the Piiblisturs, Rif ft <?• Sjjij Limited, 20, Tudor St., 
London, £.C F«« 3s. 9J. post frtt. 


IUEFE & SONS LIMITED. 







photographic publications. 


Selection of Subject 

IN 

Pictorial Photography. 


By W. E, TINDALL, RB A, 

tVm-Ufttei frrjm #Uirfll|l p .n J ffcriapupU Chik feW, 


The author, a wt-U-knowo painter, p-nd secretary ot the 
Yorkshire Union of Artists. deals from a pictorial point of 
view with the scIbcUqu and arrangement at the subject h 
and with iighliiiR, particularly with reference to landscape 

aod seascape wart, and the i Qt roduc dan of hgures. 


Price 3 s. 6d. nett. 


pram alt Bov&stUtn ami Photographic Mm, or direct 
from the Publishers, Ili/fe £• Sons Limited , 20, Tuiur A'f,, 
LcnJjtt, E.C. Price 3s, 9d, post free. 


IL1FFE & SONS LIMITED L 







PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Elementary 
T elephotography. 


By ERNEST MARRIAGE, F.R.P.S. 


II ,ji bmt .*4 Ul-tmt •> *"* 

,rp3f*>0. am taunt. 


Written U ion th( IwfrWd puf]i®s ol shewing thw.' 
v.ita art unactiuninted with telephotography the advantage 
10 be gain*! bv it* practice an’! to help them in lha selection 
d apparatus, mad to a»ist telephotos raptum who oitea have 
no guide by which to determine their ffltpwutea. 


Price 3s. 6d. nett. 


From alt BtvkaHtrs o«i Phutognphie Denim, or iirett 
from the Publishers, lliffr &■ Sons Limited, 20, Tudor St.. 
Lon,ton, B.C. Prut 3s. 9d, post free 


IUFFE (¥■ SONS LIMITED 








'PHOTOGRAPHY BOOKSHELF" SERIES, 
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Photography for All. 
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Practical Enlarging. 
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One of the most popular photographic handbooks ever 
written, and brought in this edition quite up to date. Mr. 
I lodges lias been before the photographic public tor many year* 
llh a akiJrul worker, particularly adept in lb* methods with 
which this work deaK 
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tt r here anything m ore ihan U doren or so of prints are 
wanted* atid where price i* ati important matter, the 

collotype affords both an economical and alijiacEor)' method 
of production. It has been left too largely in (Iw han4i of a 
few big hrcns. id I hough it Is particularly WtIL Suited to 111* 
worker in a smaller way. since the plant retjuired is not 
extensive, ami il aUciW3 ample room for pensonat ikilL 

Latterly there hit been manifested a tendency to popu¬ 
larise ihe process sixain, towards which SJr, his hi an * book 
has largely contributed. Between its covers will be found 
everything that i[ is necessary for a photographer to know 
to decide whether he shall try his hand at collotype, and to 
enable him if hr takes il lip to carry oaE the process with 
ease and success. 
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and well-defined 'photomicrograph* Wl,h 4niI certainty. 
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Practical 
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Photography. 
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